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Art. I—THE PRE-BIBLICAL BIBLE 


Wuar did the people do for a Bible before ours was written ? 
It is very late Saturday afternoon in the week of time before ours 
has been made accessible to half the denizens of earth. The people 
before our time could not justly be left without a knowledge of God 
and their relation to him. Neither were they. There are various 
ways of expression more significant and universal than that by 
words. What do men in the post-biblical times do for a post-bib- 
lical Bible? Revelation tells us. There was a book written within 
and on the back and sealed with seven seals. But when it was 
opened, seal after seal, nothing was read in words therefrom. 
Words were foo insignificant, inefficient. But great symbolic, 
unwordable, spectacular panoramas of prophetic significance fol- 
lowed one after another with preluding thunder as a all for atten- 
tion. Then came the white horse for leadership, the red horse 
of war, the black horse of scarcity, adversity and midnight, the 
pale horse of death. Then three seals of visions of spiritual reali- 
ties, the multitude of martyrs awaiting vindication, earthquake, 
darkened sun and rolled away heavens, terror of wicked men, rich 
.and mighty, and counter visions of celestially rewarded saints. 
The six seals are for revelation, the seventh for the seven trumpets 
to sound the advent of hail and fire, of the flaming meteor, cast into 
the sea, and so on through the unwordable revelations that it is not 
possible for a man to utter in the poor speech of earth. That this 
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unworded revelation was understood is seen in the responses made, 
What I wish to observe is that the post-biblical Bible and the pre- 
biblical Bible are alike—uttered and displayed by symbols rather 
than words, and more significant than any possible words of man 
could be. 

God has made his pre-biblical Bible of nature. Added to this 
was the inspiration that was meant to be given to everyone in every 
cool of the day. To pure souls he could say all he wished in these 
two ways. He left himself not without a witness in that he did 
good and gave them from heaven rain and fruitful seasons, filling 
their hearts with food and gladness. Since man was created up- 
right and in God’s own image he was originally able to recognize 
God’s thought by his works and all things became significant of 
him. One engine maker understands the thought of another 
engine maker better from his engine than from any possible words. 
One sculptor recognizes the thought and soul of Angelo in his 
Moses, the soul of the unknown maker of the Venus of Melos, by 
the cold marble that has felt the touch of their living fingers better 
than by any possible words. Words are an impertinence for ex- 
plaining what is more evident without them and what is beyond 
them. So the sculptor of atoms, mountains, and worlds is better 
understood, by those who still keep his image and likeness, from 
his works than from any words of man’s invention. Human 
words do not fit such divine grandeurs. Daniel Webster said to a 
congenial mate concerning the White Mountains: “These moun- 
tains fit us.” But Alps, Andes, Himalayas, the sun and Sirius, 
a thousand times as big, and populated space unthinkably bigger, 
fit God. How little can man’s words show him forth. No man 
has stated nature’s teaching of God more clearly than Cicero, or 
Chrysippus the stoic, but even men of such ability very faintly 
echo the grandeur of nature’s statements. It is not for a moment 
to be presumed that God’s creative work reveals his innermost 


nature like his redemptive work; still it has its value, and any 


value of God is priceless. What is understood from nature? Paul 
may answer—“That which is known of God is manifest in them 
[the wicked and heathen] ; for God manifested it unto them. For 
the invisible things of him since the creation of the world are 
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clearly seen, being perceived by the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity.” It is so plain, that those who do 
not see those two essentials of the Godhead are without excuse. 
Any thinking, the least thinking consistent with being a man, 
recognizes the truth of the actuality and omnipotence of God. 
“No God” is the fool’s conclusion. Some of the most brilliant 
intellects of our day have sought to penetrate the mysteries of the 
universe. They have tracked present results back through evolu- 
tionary processes to primordial conditions. They have said, in the 
beginning, protoplasm; in the beginning, force, potency in the 
star dust of a cloud; they have supposed life to be brought from 
other worlds by meteors, have tried to evolve man from primeval 
granite, but all have been obliged to come back to the first Bible 
word—“In the beginning God.” The things which do appear 
admit of no other conclusion. Natural theology is the basis of 
all theology. We can get no idea of the functions and attributes 
of a being, not even from a book, till we are clearly persuaded that 
such a being actually exists. And proof of this fact can not be 
higher in kind from a book, even the Bible, than it is from nature. 
Even the Bible appeals to nature, all the way from stars to grass 
and dew, to prove and illustrate the fact and nature of God. 

In considering this matter we are dealing with certain evi- 
dent facts as real as any in the universe. There are facts psycho- 
logical as well as facts geological. Walking west from these Colo- 
rado plains, we first come to strata of white sandstone on edge, 
soon after to strata of red sandstone also on edge, then to the 
sublimities of the upheaved Rockies. These facts demand pre- 
Rocky Mountain ranges as real as the ranges before us. So there 
are great psychological facts in all ages of human belief that 
demand mountain ranges of thought higher and vaster than the 
everlasting hills. When Adam walked in the turning of the day 
and the mysterious night came on, the stars appeared, and lo! 
creation widened on man’s view, he had such reverential awe, such 
inferential consciousness of the necessary existence of a Maker of 
all these worlds, as Napoleon said, that he inevitably felt that God 
came and walked with him. So all true seers since. The old 
Latins said: “Astra sunt castra,” but that meant too much per- 
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manence in fortifications for winter, or longer, abiding. The 
psalmist made a great advance. When I consider thy heavens, the 
moon and the stars, I swing into the greatest problem of the uni- 
verse—What is man? Stars are points of attachment for trapezes, 
And no mind, making flying leaps on trapezes of thought that 
swing between stars, can fail to meet God as he goes. Rapturous 
as the soul becomes reading the words of the Son of God, also 
rapturous’ becomes the soul rightly seeing the works of him by 
whom are all things, for whom are all things and who constantly 
upholdeth all things by the word of his power. When I consider 
thy heavens, the moon and stars that thou hast ordained, the 
glorious galaxies of their splendor seem but the Maker’s name writ 
large. The whole Review could be filled with the recognition of 
God in his works made by poets, philosophers, seers, prophets and 
by men of low degree as well, agnostic Herbert Spencer among 
the others. And the pages would glow like a June morning in the 
valley, or a winter night on the mountaintop. The fact of God 
being clear, so clear that no tribe of degenerates has ever been 
found without this, Sir John Lubbock to the contrary notwith- 
standing, what about Him? Into this more than Cretan maze of 
so-called natural religion many a Theseus has gone with cues of 
his own, not Ariadne’s make. These cues have nearly all proved 
too short, and have become so inextricably crossed and intermixed 
and tangled with other cues that there has been no possible follow- 
ing of them out. Ina subject so large some men have found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between what they saw-in nature and what 
nature reflected from themselves. In other words, some men think 
that which they read into nature from their own minds, instead 
of reading in nature the things it reveals. In truth, men do find 
in nature things to fitly represent their own thoughts. The Per- 
sians demand of Athens earth and water in token of total submis- 
sion. The Indian sends a rattlesnake skin to signify a foe érawl- 
ing unseen in ambush ready for a sudden striking of deadly hate. 
The lover sends a rose, red-hearted and atmosphered afar with per- 
fume and delight, to signify his state of being toward the beloved. 
So it is claimed in all things men read their own minds into nature. 
Yes, but nature is fitly significant or it would not be chosen. No 
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man would think of sending a rattlesnake skin to signify love, or 
a rose to signify war, unless its meaning has been conventionalized 
by some Lancastrian or Yorkish appropriation. Passing by all 
theories, which are rather the metaphysical vaporings of human 
brains than the voice or legible handwriting of nature, we come 
again to the question, Besides the fact of God, what does nature 
teach about him? We would not like to answer in the terms of our 
modern Christian conception and expression lest we be reading 
back into nature the truths made evident by revelation and experi- 
ence. So we take what every heathen tribe, even those outside of 
and before our present written revelation, has discerned. Nature 
gives a sense of awe, a consciousness of a sublime presence unseen. 
Its sublimities surround us, and bend over us with mastering 
power. Niagara subdues every petty feeling and being. Niagaras 
are few but sublimities are everywhere. The cathedrallike for- 
est, silent or songful, the mountain, the storm, or the solemn 
pageantry of the night, all subdue the soul with a sense of 
awe. It is natural that men go to groves for temples and high 
places for sacrifices. The Chinese believe in a soul in everything 
and the Greeks peopled clouds, seas, and sylvan shades with deities. 
Was there thunder and lightning ‘—Jove was hurling his thunder- 
bolts. Was there a mountaintop pavilioned with clouds and 
canopied with rainbows *—There was Olympus and the assembly 
of the gods. Were there fruitful fields ?—A dead earth was not 
sufficient cause for such a result; Ceres and Pomona had passed 
that way. Were there flowers ?—Flora had smiled and left that 
celestial radiance embodied ‘and perfumed. Were there men 
starkly mad rushing into darkness but ever seeing the dagger they 
had thrust into the maternal breast?—It was the Furies that 
shrieked into their ears and ever held the murdered victim before 
their frenzied sight. There was more in the world than man could 
account for on a mere human basis. Every life is ennobled and 
glorified that catches from a thousand sources the wondrous strength 
of night and storm and darkness that has passed over the world its 
awesome power for every child of man since the first. Even 


A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn 
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Sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 


hears 
Old Triton blow his wreathed horn, 


and is “less forlorn.” Here is the great element of worship that 
makes up so large a part of the education in heaven. The awesome 
reverence of the elders, and of the spirits «f just men made perfect, 
and of the living creatures that symbolize all life, falling before the 
throne is the unwordable culmination of a feeling that had its begin- 
ning in every rude child of nature that ever was in the presence of 
the earthquake, the fire, or the storm that is always meant to pre- 
cede the still small voice. That loftiest of all poetry, perennially 
young and perennially sung, which had David’s harp for accom- 
paniment, and all the world’s greatest souls for responsive audience, 
had this awesome influence of the sublimities of nature for its 
inspiration. “He bowed the heavens also, and came down; and 
thick darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub, 
and did fly; yea, he was seen upon the wings of the wind.” 

The natural result of all this power and prodigality of good 
is a sense of obligation being so vast that it has not been met. 
Hence, a sense of sin. Representing the religious thought of the 
millions of India, the Dhammapada begins: “If a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows 
the foot of the ox that draws the carriage—the evildoer suffers 
in this world, and he suffers in the next; he suffers in both.” So 
poignant is this sense of sin, so seemingly disproportioned to the 
designed wrongdoing of this life, that men have invented a theory 
of sin, actual or imputed, in some previous state of being, unre- 
membered in this. These facts, real and huge as Himalayas, in 
the minds of India’s millions, must be accounted for. They can- 
not be accounted for by supposing them to result from the teaching 
of men. They are too repugnant to human nature. They come 
from what we call natural religion. Hence men have blackened 
the heavens with the smoke of their sacrifices. They have brought 
the firstlings of the flock, and the fruit of their grounds, even the 
fruit of their bodies, for the sins of their souls. If one asks for 
an embodiment on a large scale of these two results of nature on 
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the soul, reference might be made to Greece and Rome. It takes 
a whole people centuries to fitly show the results in embodiment of 
a single idea. Phidippides comes into the cool grotto and sees 
there under the drooping vine majestical Pan. When he said, 
“Halt, Phidippides,” halt he did, his brain in a whirl at so slight 
a vision of divinity as the goat god. That this pre-biblical Bible 
was somewhat effective for salvation we are distinctly told. Peter’s 
second greatest discovery was that there was salvation outside 
the visible church; that in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable to him. In the great multi- 
tude that no man can number, redeemed by the blood of Christ 
out of every tribe and tongue and nation, there must be many 
that never heard of the scriptures of a single nation. Some “gen- 
tiles that have not the law, do by Nature the things of the law.” 
Revered Melchizedek, Arabian Job, Jethro, priest of Midian, 
girded Cyrus, accepted Cornelius, are only hints of what “every 
tribe” shall send to swell the heavenly pean. But the purpose of 
this paper is not so much to cast light on the great subject of 
natural religion, to which so many brilliant minds have lent their 
illumination. It is not so much to inquire concerning the value 
of the pre-biblical Bible, or the post-biblical Bible, but it is to call 
attention to a greatly neglected current Bible, contemporaneous 
with our present written Bible. It has been maintained that before 
man lost the image of God, association with him at the turning 
of every day would have been sufficient. How is it with those who 
have recovered the image of God? Is not the spiritual influence 
of God’s word as embodied in nature greatly overlooked? Is not 
his word by which all things consist, or stand together in order, 
a word of the same kind as the words that are spirit and alive? 
I approach the subject of God’s embodied word under great dis- 
advantages because it is unwordable in the speech of man. Its 
grandeurs can be felt but not expressed. For daily teaching and 
communion God would not attempt to rely on a written word 
not accessible to one in a million of his children. He must have 
some evidence of his love and care ever present. So he has made 
his world his kindergarten, his common school. He has lavished 
upon it every possible style of illustration and significance. Earth 
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is crammed with heaven and every common bush aflame with God. 
Occasionally a man of great faith like Abram is admitted into 
the high school, where the stars in the sky and the sands on the 
shore are the algebraic signs for multitude; or a John is permitted 
to look in on a session of a university class. He wept much because 
no man was found worthy to open the books of that grade, nor even 
to look thereon. At length the Lion of the tribe of Judah was found 
able to open the book, and its teaching was of such a grade that 
men have not been able to fathom its meaning up to now. In all 
great displays of God in nature the type of the race has been Saint 
Paul “hearing unspeakable words which it is not possible for a 
man to utter.” The old adage says “the hog never looks up to 
him who threshes down the acorns.” Some men are strangely por- 
cine and some only look up to fear the club will fall on them in 


wrath, rather than on the stores of mercy. They are like Peter 
Bell: 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


All great souls love nature. It is their Father’s handiwork for 


them. Had the Maker been like Scrooge or Gradgrind, he might 
have fed his hordes with grain and fruit without flowers, lighted 
them with light without gorgeous sunrises, sunsets, and individ- 
ual stars. How do parents feel when their children are honored, 
authors when their writings are prized? “God is glad when one 
loves his world so much.” He is glad when one can say, 


This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank: it means intensely, and means good. 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

One known to my readers recognizes two eras in his conver- 
sion: one alone in the dark chamber at midnight with Christ 
spiritually manifested, the other the next night on the hillside 
under the sparkling stars with Christ materially manifested ; when 

To form a robe of light divine 

Ten thousand suns around him shine. 
It was the same that David felt after he made Saul “see the Christ 
stand” : 
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And the stars of night beat with emotion and tingled and shot 
Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge; but I fainted not. 
All heaven was full of sprinkled isles and the soul of them all 
upheld them with his word of power. It was the same kind of 
splendor in which he chose to appear to the beloved disciple exiled 
on Patmos. Let it never be forgotten that the material universe 
is God’s primal manifestation to man, and the angels shouted for 
joy as they heard the stars on that morning sing together. How 
much the written revelation owes its expressiveness to the em- 
bodied! Christ made his Bible out of common things—sparrows, 
lilies, the sweeping woman and the toils of men. Heaven needs 
trees and rivers of life, rainbows and gold cheap enough for pav- 
ing to show forth its glory. The right-minded man sees the snow- 
capped mountain and goes up Sinai, Tabor, and Mount Zion, 
higher than all heavens. A vision from a snow-capped peak is a 
vision for a lifetime and eternity. Sinai is not merely a hump of 
primeval rock ; it yet glows with the splendor of God’s descent upon 
it; its thunder is not electric phenomena, but the echo of God’s voice 
speaking the words of the Commandments, and it has a cleft so full 
of glory that no man in the flesh could see it and live. 

How much our most thrilling thought is indebted to nature 
for expression! How could we express ourselves without “Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” “Blest River of Salvation,” “Roll on, 
Thou Mighty Ocean,” “The Morning Light is Breaking,” and a 
thousand others? Pitiable is the state of soul that sings only the 
words and sees not the rivers and the morning glories. Nature is 
the armory of expression for'genius. Blessed is the man who finds 


that 
The harp at nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play. 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 
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Arr. Il.—JOHN WILSON 


De Quincey, in his delightful recollections of life in the 
English Lake region, tells the following story: About three hours 
past midnight, a young man yet pretty nearly a stranger to the 
Lake Country—but I suppose it was the Opium Eater himself, 
mooning about after his custom—had strolled up to White Moss 
Common above Grasmere Lake, when he was startled by a bull 
that came puffing and laboring up the mountain road. A moment 
later there appeared in chase tliree horsemen, and the bull turned 
and plunged down to the marshy ground at the head of the lake. 
The leading horseman, a towering figure crowned by floods of 
yellow hair streaming in the wind, now shouted: “Turn that vil- 
lain, turn that villain, or he will take to Cumberland!” De Quin- 
cey turned the bull—or says he did; I always have had my doubts 
about it—and the cavalcade rushed past in the dim morning light, 
leaving the young man wondering whether they were not creatures 
of vision and dream. 

This, if I am right in thinking the young man of the story 
to be De Quincey himself, seems to have been his first meeting 
with John Wilson. It was a very characteristic one; for Wilson 
was usually on some high horse, and riding at a reckless pace. 
It was two years before, in 1807, that Wilson, in the first flush of 
manhood, twenty-two years of age, and just out of the university, 
had come to live at Elleray, on Lake Windermere. He had made 
a record for brilliant though erratic scholarship at Oxford, had 
inherited from his father a handsome fortune, had more health 
and high spirits than he knew what to do with, and so, with no 
very definite career or purpose in mind, he selected one of the 
loveliest spots in England and set himself down to enjoy the 
goods of life. Few men ever had keener relish for all the healthy 
pleasures of a rational animal. A goodly man to look upon— 
standing six feet, broad-chested, sinewy, shaking back from his 
massive forehead his disheveled mane of tawny hair, lie seemed a 
big, good-natured Goth. At the university he was remembered 
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for his prowess and a certain genial impudence rather than for 
any more distinctly academic attainments. He had measured 
twenty-three feet in a running jump, he had walked back to college 
after dinner one night in London, covering the fifty-eight miles 
in nine hours, he had knocked out the toughest pugilist in Oxford. 
Here in his life at Elleray as a country gentleman he prided him- 
self on keeping all his manly accomplishments well in practice. 
“A fine, gay, girt-hearted fellow,” said one of his rustic neighbors, 
“as strang as a lion, an’ as lish as a trout, an’ he had sic antics as 
never man had.” But he was a very soft-hearted giant, and his 
exuberant sentiment was always running over into sentimentality. 
During his early college years he formed an attachment for a cer- 
tain Margaret, which seems to have been genuinely impassioned, 
and lasted some seven years. But his mother, for some unexplained 
reason, was unalterably opposed to their union; and Wilson, like 
Gibbon, sighed as a lover and obeyed as a son—which would seem 
to indicate either that the mother had an unusually strong will 
or the son had an unusually weak one; it probably indicates both. 
Wilson certainly sighed a good deal; memory of his early passion 
gives a sentimental tinge to his writing at various points. But 
very soon after taking up residence at Elleray he met a high-spir- 
ited girl, the belle of the Lake District, of a temperament exactly 
fitted to sympathize with his. John Wilson and Jane Penny were 
married early in 1811, and their domestic life for twenty-five 
years exhibits all that is best in Wilson’s character. These early 
years at the Lakes, however, gave little promise of public work of 
any sort. Wilson had, indeed, cherished since his college days 
some literary aspirations, and chose his residence at Elleray partly 
on account of the neighborhood of Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge. But his life was too satisfying to admit any very 
strenuous ambitions. It was only a lucky stroke of misfortune 
that threw him upon his own resources, and forced him to show 
what stuff there was in him. In 1815, through the mismanage- 
ment or treachery of a friend, he lost practically the whole of his 
fortune. In this emergency he decided to accept the invitation 
of his mother to take up his residence in Edinburgh with her, 
and to enter the profession of the law. He was admitted to the 
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bar in the same year; but the year and a half of “walking the 
Parliament House” that followed served chiefly to bring him into 
acquaintance with a little group of young Edinburgh men, espe- 
cially with that brilliant, audacious genius who soon became his 
closest friend, and was to be associated with him in the decisive 
work of his life, John Gibson Lockhart. Among the places of 
resort in Edinburgh just then most attractive to bookish people 
was the handsome new shop in Prince’s Street of the enterprising 
young bookseller, William Blackwood. Mr. Blackwood had just 
undertaken a most important venture. His older rival publisher 
had succeeded in capturing the two most famous publications of 
the century thus far, the Waverley Novels and the newly estab- 
lished Edinburgh Review. Blackwood then determined to have a 
periodical of his own, Tory in politics, to match the Whig Edin- 
burgh. He wisely decided, however, not to compete with the 
Edinburgh in its own field, but to make his periodical a maga- 
zine, rather than a review, inviting the ablest and most brilliant 
contributors, but admitting a wider variety of composition and 
more vivacity of treatment than would be appropriate in the 
staider pages of a review. Unfortunately, he had accepted as 
editors two men quite incompetent to realize his ideal, who, much 
to his vexation, termed his new magazine “our humble miscel- 
lany,” and filled up its early numbers with dull rubbish. Mr. 
Blackwood stood it for six months, when he dismissed the in- 
capables, took the magazine into his own hands, and looked about 
for some better editors. The two young men, Wilson and Lock- 
hart, had been in his shop almost daily for a year, and he had 
found frequent opportunity to observe their rampant Toryism, 
the brilliancy of their talk, and their wide acquaintance with books 
and men. He determined to secure their services for his enter- 
prise and, while retaining general supervision of the magazine 
himself, to put all the details of editorial conduct into their hands. 

In October, 1817, appeared the first number under the new 
management, the seventh of the series, but the first real Black- 
wood’s Magazine. It came upon the decorum of Edinburgh like 
a thunderclap out of a clear sky. The public that for six months 
had found in Mr. Blackwood’s innocent periodical little more 
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exciting than the reports of county fairs and the price of pigs and 
poultry, were surprised to see this harmless thing changed into 
the most audacious of journals, that scattered personalities right 
and left, and had no fear of dignities. Edinburgh good society 
was most scandalized by the last article in the number. Few 
people nowadays know or care anything about this once famous 
“Chaldee Manuscript” ; but seldom has any fugitive magazine arti- 
cle created such a commotion. It was a satirical account of Black- 
wood’s quarrel with his first editors, and of his rivalry with Consta- 
ble and the Edinburgh; and it introduces under a thin disguise 
not only Blackwood and his editors, old and new, but Constable, 
Jeffrey, Walter Scott, and a number of other persons prominent 
in the little world of Edinburgh. The paper is divided into 
verses, and its diction and imagery are a tolerably close imitation 
of the Old Testament. It is a clever skit, but its humor—which 
is said to have convulsed Scott with laughter—will hardly prove 
irresistible to the modern reader. Its allusions are purely local, 
and could have been understood only by the literary circles of 
Edinburgh. The reader of today, moreover, will be puzzled to 
know why it should have ruffled the proprieties so much. Its 
satirical use of Scripture phrase probably displeased some good 
people, and it certainly treated the big-wigs of Edinburgh with 
considerable levity; but there is nothing really profane in it, and 
its personulities are not of a sort, one thinks, to give serious offense. 
But after it had secured its purpose by selling off the first edition 
of the magazine it was withdrawn in deference to public sentiment, 
and it is not now to be found in most sets of Blackwood. In 
fact, there were much worse things than the “Chaldee Manuscript” 
in this first number of the new magazine. The opening paper is 
a review of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, and it is probably 
written by Wilson; it has the boisterous manner and reckless 
epithet always too characteristic of his critical writing. The 
reviewer misses altogether the wealth of critical principle con- 
tained in this certainly rather formless book, and his article is 
throughout a vulgar, derisive attack upon Coleridge himself. The 
author of the “Ancient Mariner,” so the critic avers, has written 
nothing worthy of remembrance save a few wild and fanciful 
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ballads, yet he is “so puffed up with a miserable arrogance” that 
he seems to consider the mighty universe itself “nothing better 
than a mirror in which with a grinning and idiotic self-com- 
placency he may contemplate the physiognomy of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge.” There are twenty pages of such stuff as this, written, 
as the reviewer declares with a pious smirk, not in the cause of 
literature merely, but in the cause of morality and religion, lest 
Mr. Coleridge should be held up as a model to the coming genera- 
tion. Later on in the same number is the first of that notorious 
series of articles on the “Cockney School of Poets,” the authorship 
of which has never been definitely determined, but which were 
probably written in part by Wilson, in part by Lockhart, and in 
part also by that swashbuckling Irishman, William Maginn. The 
worst of them, the infamous paper on Keats, was published in 
August of the next year; but they are all filled with violent per- 
sonalities, and as literary criticism are practically worthless. 
The utmost that can be said in defense of much of the writing in 
the early volumes of Blackwood, is that it was prompted by a 
certain boyish hilarity and not by any real malignity. Deter- 
mined above all things that their magazinc should not be dull, the 
young editors laid about them right and left, with very little regard 
for precision or propriety. They were always ready for a fight 
or a frolic, and liked best some combination of the two. For 
some eight years the practical conduct of the magazine was in the 
hands of Wilson and Lockhart. In 1822, they began that famous 
series of papers in dialogue, the Noctes Ambrosianz, which con- 
tain Wilson’s best work. It is not certain which of the two men 
is to be credited with the original conception of the Noctes; but 
they seem to have contributed about equally to the earlier num- 
bers, sometimes writing together and sometimes separately. Some 
little assistance—though probably not much—was given in the 
early numbers by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and William 
Maginn, who figures as the O’Doherty of the Noctes, and re- 
appeared years afterward as the Captain Shandon of Thackeray’s 
Pendennis. But, from first to last, the real author of the Noctes 
was Wilson. Lockhart was never a genial or jovial man; he was 
a born satirist—“the serpent that stings the faces of men,” as he 
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was well characterized in the “Chaldee Manuscript,” but Wilson’s 
exuberant spirits, his effusive comradeship fitted him exactly to 
carry out the conception of the Noctes. After 1820 Lockhart’s 
intimate relations with Scott—whose daughter he had married— 
drew him somewhat away from the magazine; and in 1825 he 
went to London to take editorial control of the Quarterly Review, 
and left the conduct of Blackwood’s entirely to Wilson. 

With all his work for the magazine, Wilson had given much 
of his time since 1820 to the duties of another position that, one 
thinks, should have called for more dignity than the young fellows 
in Mr. Blackwood’s editorial rooms were accustomed to wear. 
In that year he offered himself as a candidate for the professorship 
of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University. The chair had 
been oceupied by such eminent Scottish philosophers as Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Browne. Wilson’s rival in the candidacy 
was Sir William Hamilton, who had almost every qualification for 
the place, while Wilson, to say truth, had almost none. He was, 
moreover, known to be the leading spirit in the conduct of the 
periodical that for nearly three years had scandalized grave Edin- 
burgh folk by its boisterousness and its audacious personalities. 
But the election was a partisan affair, and Wilson won—as a 
Tory, with “influence.” He occupied the chair until 1852, two 
years before his death. He was an entertaining, sometimes an 
eloquent, lecturer, and the charm of his personality made him 
popular in the class room as everywhere else; but it cannot be 
said that he ever widened the bounds of knowledge in his depart- 
ment. He lectured for thirty years; but he never cared enough 
for his lectures to print anything from them save some few papers 
in Blackwood’s, not of sufficient importance to be included in the 
collected edition of his works. The income from his professor- 
ship, together with the liberal payments from Mr. Blackwood, soon 
placed him beyond pecuniary anxiety. His estate at Elleray he 
had never sold, and after 1823 he was able to spend his summers 
there regularly with his family about him. He genuinely loved 
the country; only twice in the last thirty years of his life did he 
go up to London. It is at Elleray that one likes best to picture 
him, in his later as well as in his earlier years—under the great 
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sycamore that still spreads its venerable arms over the little cottage 
that had been his first and best-loved home there, watching his 
game cocks and rollicking with his dogs, rowing on the lake, or 
racing up the hill behind it, with a crowd of shouting children, 
to watch the long panorama of cloud and mountain from Orrest 
Head, or striding with giant pace over the road to Rydal, to look 
in upon Wordsworth or that best beloved of all the Lakers, little 
Hartley Coleridge at the Nab, joining with the lusty rustics in 
the annual Grasmere sports, and proving himself still in the 
wrestling “a vera hard ’un to lick,” keeping the gamesome spirits 
of youth quite down to the verge of age. He liked all sorts and 
conditions of men, and used to say he thanked God he had never 
lost his “taste for bad company.” The homely folk of the Lake 
Country who only knew Wordsworth as an odd party who made 
verses, knew John Wilson as a “gert, good feller.” His memory 
is still green in all that Windermere region. The current of this 
joyous life flowed on unbroken until his wife died suddenly, in 
1837. He was never the same man after that. His connection 
with the magazine had not been so close since the death of the 
elder Blackwood, in 1835, and his contributions, though they con- 
tinued till the very last year of his life, now became much less 
frequent. Something of the pathos of age was coming over him. 
Elleray he found too lonely, and gave up his summer residence 
there. His children married, and, though living near him, went 
out of his Edinburgh house. He was still the big, leonine man, 
but his temper was mellowed very much. The widening of his 
circle of acquaintance to include many of his old adversaries, the 
certainty that many measures he had bitterly opposed were not 
working disaster to the state—these causes combined with the 
natural effects of age and sorrow to soften the asperity of his 
opinions, and make him more tolerant and gentle. His one 
immortal sentence is characteristic of him in those latest years: 
“The Animosities are mortal, but the Humanities live forever.” 
His health, which he had perhaps drawn on rather heavily, hardly 
fulfilled the extravagant promise of his youth. In 1852 he was 
forced by growing weakness to resign his chair, and two years 
later he died, cheerful, if not buoyant, to the last. It was shortly 
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before his death that he met, after long absence, his old friend, 
Lockhart, now like himself pathetically broken by sorrows and 
bereavement, but, unlike Wilson, embittered and cynical. Four 
months later he followed his friend. Wordsworth had died four 
years before. Little withered Mr. De Quincey, the last of the 
Lakers, who for half a century had kept his system in a pickle of 
laudanum, though born in the same year as Wilson, outlived him 
five years, dying at the riper age of seventy-four. 

If we would estimate the literary work of Wilson, we must 
credit him, first of all, with having found out how to edit a 
magazine. For the instant success of Blackwood’s, as well as its 
continued prosperity for more than twenty years, was due more 
largely to Wilson than to Lockhart. There is, to be sure, more 
finish in Lockhart’s work; his keen and caustic satire is cruelly 
effective, and he was, I think, an abler critic than Wilson. But 
Wilson had a more intimate sympathy with his readers, a quicker 
sense of what would interest or amuse them at the moment; and, 
above all, he had an exuberant vitality, an immense volume of 
good spirits that seemed to pervade the magazine. His writing 
was often very yeasty, but at all events it was never heavy. The 
unpardonable sin in the columns of a magazine is dullness; and 
Wilson was never dull. As to the permanent literary value of 
his work, that is another matter. For one thing, it was usually 
done in too much haste to be lasting. Acting on the convenient 
maxim, “Never do today what you can put off till tomorrow,” he 
would postpone his writing till the last moment and then, locking 
himself in his room, turn off sheet after sheet, with amazing 
rapidity, sometimes writing a whole number of the Noctes at a 
sitting. His biographer says that he once wrote fifty-six double- 
column pages of print for Blackwood’s in forty-eight hours. But 
it is art that tells in the long run; and extempore writing thrown 
off at such a dizzy rate could not have received much artistic care. 
Nor was it only the form that suffered from such a pace; Wilson’s 
opinions are often ill-considered, his critical verdicts hasty and 
sometimes contradictory, his rough and ready censure of men and 
measures rash and indiscriminate. Moreover, though it is not 
true that writing to be weighty needs to be heavy, yet it probably 
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is true that the qualities which gave such buoyancy to Wilson’s 
writing at the time are peculiarly liable to evaporate in the course 
of acentury. The effervescent humor has lost its bubble now, and 
tastes a little flat on the palate. The truth is, a style so highly 
exhilarated doesn’t keep well. Wilson put his own bounding spir- 
its into all his work. He writes as the traditional Irishman played 
the violin, “by main strength.” Hilarious or sentimental, he is 
always eager, voluble, expansive. But such a rush of manner, 
though it may carry you away for a time, is likely to weary after 
a little. We crave repose of style, temperance of feeling, delicacy of 
sentiment. And, what is worse, this exaggerated animation suggests 
something factitious; we suspect it to be got up to order, like the 
devotional moods some people induce by rubbing their hands 
together. The man, we say, makes too much fuss over expression, 
without saying much, and although always going at full speed 
doesn’t seem to get on. We shall have to admit that in all respects 
Wilson was a good deal of a Philistine. I should like to have 
heard the late Mr. Matthew Arnold express his opinion of him— 
and I should like to have heard him express his opinion of the 
late Mr. Matthew Arnold. The amenity, the fine reserve, the 
urbane superiority, the distrust of enthusiasms, the aversion for 
the raw and the hasty—all those qualities that went to the making 
of our great critic would have been shocked by every page that 
Wilson ever wrote. But probably the most serious discount from 
the permanent value of Wilson’s work is the lack of any central 
purpose. The great masters of prose, Burke, Carlyle, Newman, 
Ruskin, Arnold, even the novelists like Thackeray and George 
Eliot, have been very much in earnest over something. You can 
see in all their work certain dominating ethical ideas which they 
are bent on imparting or enforcing. Even a Philistine with a 
message is likely to make the world listen to him. But Wilson, 
so far as I can discover, had no message. For some thirty years 
he read lectures on ethics—I judge pretty much the same lectures 
—to classes in Edinburgh. University; for the rest, he wrote for 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He had to keep the printer’s devil in 
copy and he took care that what he furnished should not be dull; 
but it is vivacity rather than earnestness that his writing shows. 
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As leading writer for a pronounced Tory magazine he was bound 
to observe a journalist’s consistency, but, while we need not ques- 
tion the honesty of his opinions, the eagerness of his political 
writing seems to proceed rather from partisan feeling than from 
any profound conviction. In his miscellaneous, discursive papers, 
like the Noctes, he touches a wide variety of topics without 
evincing special personal interest in any, or seeming to feel a call 
to convince or persuade us of anything in particular. There is 
no real urgency in the man. Even in his critical verdicts it is 
diffeult to trace any consistent principles. He records his im- 
pressions in lively, often in very emphatic, language; but they are 
capricious and sometimes conflicting. When in his moods he is 
liable to damn his most favorite idol. If there were two authors 
whom he intelligently and consistently admired, they were William 
Wordsworth and Walter Scott. Yet one day, writing for the 
Noctes' in a freakish mood, not content with calling a certain Mr. 
Martin “a jackass”—which perhaps he was—he went on to relieve 
his gall yet further by remarking that Wordsworth often wrote 
like an idiot, and never more so than in his great sonnet on Milton, 
that he was becoming less known every day, that he ludicrously 
overrated himself, that he had thrown no light on man’s estate, 
that Crabbe stood immeasurably above him as a poet of the poor, 
and that the “Excursion” was the very worst poem of any character 
in the English language. And as if that were not enough for one 
fit, a little later in the same paper—and this was in 1825, when 
the great Sir Walter was the god of the world’s idolatry—he 
declares that Scott’s poetry is often very bad, and that except when 
his martial spirit is up, Scott is “only a tame and feeble writer.” 
But the week after, when his paper got into print, he was in a blue, 
shivering terror over what he had done, and declared in a letter to 
Blackwood that he would rather die that night than own those 
passages to be his.?- In truth, while Wilson had physical courage 
in abundance, of moral courage he seems to have had very little; 
and when a bit frightened he would roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove. 


1 Noctes, oS. September, 1825. 


? See the Correspondence in Mrs. Oliphant’s William Blackwood and His Sons, vol. i, 
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Wilson dabbled in so many varieties of composition that it 
is a little difficult to classify his work. The collected edition of 
his writings includes, besides the Noctes, a volume of verse, a 
volume of Tales and Sketches, two volumes of papers called 
Recreations, best described as Out of Door Sketches, and four vol- 
umes of critical and miscellaneous writing, in great part culled 
from his contributions to Blackwood’s. The verse need not long 
detain us. His longest poem, “The Isle of Palms,” which was 
planned and in part written as early as 1805, is interesting as 
being, at least in conception, an early specimen of the school of 
romantic poetry. It seems probable that it may have been sug- 
gested by some of Southey’s big romances; its meter is certainly 
reminiscent of Southey. It is an odd mixture of wildly improba- 
ble incident and very sweet sentiment. On the deck of a great 
ship, bound we know not whither, are a lover and a lady; when 
suddenly the ship is a wreck, and all on board are lost save these 
two. A kindly fortune washes them together on some shore where 
it seems inconvenient to stay, and then provides a boat to waft 
them to the Isle of Palms. In this tropic paradise they live for 
years, wedded by fate, the only inhabjtants of the isle. A child 
is born to them, and grows to young maidenhood, a sylvan sprite, 
with no knowledge of the wide world’s wickedness. But at last 
a passing ship takes them off and brings them safely back to Liver- 
pool and prose, when the husband and family, we are left to infer, 
settle down comfortably with his mother-in-law in Wales. To 
tell us this precious tale takes some four thousand lines; but the 
truth is Wilson never wrote a line of genuine poetry. He lacked 
the gift of compression and the gift of melody, and uniformly 
diluted his passion into a gush of lukewarm sentiment. 

Nor are the Tales much better. They are stories of humble 
life, and most of them are meant to be very pathetic. Their sub- 
jects are not cheerful, as may be inferred from some of the titles— 
“The Lover’s Last Visit,” “The Headstone,” “The Elder’s Death 
Bed,” “Consumption,” and others of the same complexion. But 
this only faintly indicates the amount of mortality in this volume 
of Tales. Running through them again recently, I found that 
they average almost exactly twe and one half deaths to each tale— 
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which is depressing. Besides this, there is a large assortment of 
childless widows, broken hearts, forsaken maidens, family Bibles, 
churchyards, and deserted cottages. When Wilson makes an 
attempt upon our sensibilities, he is not to be satisfied with any 
half-way effects. The obverse of any healthy pathos is usually 
humor; but Wilson always seemed afraid of mixing them, and 
there is hardly a gleam of humor in the tales. His style, too, is 
not realistic, or natural, but rhetorical and melodramatic. “A 
plague upon sighing and grief,” says Falstaff, “it blows a man 
up like a bladder!” Wilson’s sentimental style seems to have 
suffered in that way. It is not full; it is inflated, dropsical. 
There is none of the strength of reticence in it, none of the sim- 
plicity of nature. All his sentimental writing, indeed, is lush; 
the Scotch have a word that fits it still better—it is “wersh.” 
Among the miscellaneous writings, the only things of much note 
are several critical papers; and these are hardly entitled to any 
high rank in the body of English criticism. Wilson’s opinions, as 
we have seen, depended greatly upon his moods, and we never can 
be quite sure that the verdict of today is not to be contradicted by 
the verdict of tomorrow. From first to last his criticism is never 
systematic or reasoned. He records his own impulsive feeling 
about his author; he seldom attempts an impartial estimate based 
on any clear principles. When he heartily enjoys a book his com- 
ments are sure to be stimulating, and are sometimes really incisive. 
And even when he has a mind to scourge, so long as he is only 
recounting his own genuine dislike and not feeding some personal 
or political spite, he seldom goes far wrong. Young Alfred Tenny- 
son not unnaturally took umbrage at the roughness with which 
Blackwood’s handled his maiden volume; but it may be noticed 
that the ripening taste of the poet removed from the second edition 
of his volume nearly all those poems on which “erusty Christopher” 
had laid his big finger. In a word, Wilson is a pleasant com- 
mentator, but not a great critic. His spontaneous judgments are 
usually well enough; he only goes wrong when he attempts to 
justify them. Far better than his Tales or his criticism are the 
Out of Door Papers. In some of them are passages that show Wilson 
almost at his very best. To be sure, here as everywhere Christo- 
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pher seems in a state of overexhilaration. Moreover, his excessive 
animation makes his manner discursive to the last degree. In the 
course of a half hour’s walk his remarks shall range from the 
nature of the Deity to the best breed of game cocks, and never 
leave you a moment to look about you. Yet there are some 
passages of good description in these papers. Mr. Saintsbury, 
indeed, goes so far as to say that Wilson’s descriptions of scenery 
are better than anything of the kind in English prose; but I think 
he must have forgotten a good deal to say that. I should rather 
say that Wilson had not in any very high degree the gift of descrip- 
tion proper. He does not set the landscape before you. What 
he can do is to make you feel his joy init. Anyone who had never 
taken the walk from Ambleside to Grasmere by the west bank of 
Rydal would hardly be able to form any clear picture of it from 
Wilson’s paper, “A Stroll to Grasmere”; but to one who knows 
and loves that loveliest of English walks, the paper will be a delight, 
recalling at every sentence some fair glimpse or treasured memory. 
In these papers there is, at all events, little factitious enthusiasm ; 
the high spirits are not forced. There is space, breeziness in them. 
Christopher is in the open air. I, for one, am thankful for all 
such writing as makes one realize 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to employ 
All the heart, and the soul, and the senses forever in joy! 


But Wilson’s most characteristic writing is to be found in 
the Noctes—and I think his best. It can hardly be necessary to 
explain that these are a series of papers in dialogue, recounting the 
converse of a rather jovial company of Blackwood’s men who 
are supposed to meet for an occasional night of good fellowship 
around the table of a famous Edinburgh tavern, Ambrose’s—hence — 
the name, Noctes Ambrosianz. In the early numbers of the series, 
a considerable number of persons are introduced; but when, after 
1825, Wilson took the control of the Noctes into his own hands, 
he reduced the speakers to three—Christopher North, who 
stands for Wilson himself; Tickler, who is said to have 
been suggested by an uncle of Wilson’s, Robert Sym; and 
the Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg. But there is little real 
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dramatic quality in the papers; Christopher, Tickler, and 
the Shepherd are only three persons in one, John Wilson. 
The Shepherd comes nearer to being an independent char- 
acter, doubtless because he was studied directly, though very 
freely, from the original; but the real Hogg seems to have been 
quite a different person from the Shepherd of the Noctes, and 
shows in some of his letters an odd mixture of vanity and vexation 
at seeing himself translated into so large a type. All the extrava- 
gant humor and sentiment, all the most luxuriant description, in 
the Noetes is given to him. The colloquy is a literary form that 
has manifest advantages. It enables you to prove anything, by 
making one of the disputants a man of straw. It is also an easy 
device for self-flattery. You have only to divide yourself into two 
persons, and then let each flatter the other. North is forever 
admiring the Shepherd’s rhapsodies or dissolving in tears at his 
pathos; while the Shepherd is forever holding up his hands in 
awe at North’s eloquence. “O, man, man! but ye’re an orator— 
the orator o’ the human race!” The form of the Noctes was 
especially adapted to Wilson’s rambling and discursive manner. 
Impulsive, sentimental, he had little power of connected thinking, 
and could rarely keep himself to one theme for ten minutes 
together. But in the jovial evenings around the board at Am- 
brose’s, connected thinking would be only another name for dull- 
ness. Politics, criticism, sentiment, fancy are mixed in this rat- 
tling talk, and enlivened by jest, and story, and song. Within 
a dozen pages, you may come upon a résumé of German philosophy, 
an account of a dog fight, an estimate of Wordsworth’s poetry, a 
seathing denunciation of the “Cockney School,” a bravura of 
sentimental rhetoric over a Scotch moonrise, and a comic song; 
and the whole fairly boiling and bubbling with animal spirits. 
Possibly the modern reader may suggest that something of the 
exhilaration of the Noctes is due to spirits of another brew. Wil- 
son, like old Ben Jonson, was no man to sing 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 
While the lank, hungry belly cries for food, 


and the amount swallowed, both of solids and liquids, at each of 
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the Noctes is certainly something enormous. I believe Mr. Saints- 
bury (who rather prides himself as an authority upon such mat- 
ters) pronounces the Gargantuan exploits at Ambrose’s table to 
be quite within the limits of possibility, only suggesting that there 
were too many oysters for the Glenlivet. On such questions I 
pretend to no opinion, but I well remember the shock of mild 
surprise my callow youth received at first reading the Noctes, on 
the recommendation of a worthy doctor of divinity much in love 
with them. And I still incline to doubt whether the less valorous 
appetites of today will quite assent to the confident assertion of the 
Shepherd: “There does not at this blessed moment breathe on the 
earth’s surface ae human bein’ that doesna prefer eating and drink- 
ing to all ither pleasures 0’ body or soul. . . . Eat and drink wi’ 
all your powers—moral, intellectual, an’ physical. This is the 
rule.” The Shepherd follows his rule very closely. I judge on 
a fair computation, near a quarter of all the talk in the Noctes is 
devoted to meats and drinks and the effects thereof. Of course all 
this is a Barmecide feast. Ambrose’s was, in fact, not at all the 
abode of Oriental splendor it appears in Wilson’s pages, but a 
plain Edinburgh tavern; and if Wilson and Sym and Hogg ever 
forgathered there, I dare say their potations were very moderate. 
All this imagined conviviality is only a device to afford expression 
to Wilson’s extravagant good spirits. The talk at the Noctes is 
by no means the talk of half-befuddled men, whose god is their 
belly and who mind earthly things. It is mostly very good talk 
indeed, playing over all sorts of subjects with quick intelligence, and 
glowing with fun and fancy. There are bits of excellent criticism 
in it too, not quite dissolved in a wide welter of words. In fact, 
Wilson’s criticism is at its best in these incidental comments struck 
out in the heat of conversation. And there is a deal of sound 
sense—of a rather high Tory sort—on current politics and states- 
men, on social questions, on education, on public morals—on all 
topics in which a well-fed Scot might be expected to take interest. 
But of course the suppers at Ambrose’s were not intended primarily 
as Aids to Reflection. The great charm of these papers is the 
buoyant, ebullient life that pulses all through them. And if they 
are a little boisterous in tone, and the humor, now and then—as 
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the Shepherd owns—“a bit coorse,” yet it is the clean mirth of 
robust and healthy men. In these days when so much hectic, 
morbid, neurotic literature is offered for our recreation, I think it 
pleasant to join sometimes the company of these red-blooded per- 
sons who don’t enjoy poor health. The Shepherd, in particular, is 
delightful. He has store of quips and jests, he sings a very good 
song, and he can hit off a vivid portrait—as of Lockhart, “a pale 
face an’ a black toozy head, but an ee like an eagle’s, an’ a sort 0’ 
lauch aboot the screwed-up mouth o’ him that fules ca’d no canny, 
for they could na thole the meanin’ o’t.” Some of his satiric hits 
are very good, as when he hopes there’s many an incident in the 
Excursion he has forgotten, “for I canna say I reclet ony incident 
at all in the haill poem but the Pedlar’s refusin’ to tak a tumbler 
o’ gin an’ water wi’ the solitary. That did mak a deep impression 
on my memory, for I thocht it a most rude an’ heartless thing 
to decline drinkin’ wi’ a gentleman in his ain house; but I hope 
it wasna true, and that the whole is a maleegnant invention o’ Mr. 
Wordsworth.” But best of all are his full-length passages of 
flamboyant description. They are all written by Wilson; they 
are Wilson letting himself go. They are better than the similar 
rhetorical fantasias and elaborate pathetic passages in his other 
works because they seem more spontaneous. And then, although 
Wilson’s fancy, and humor, and sentiment all run riot in them, 
the Scottish dialect gives them a naturalness, that tempers their 
extravagant rhetoric and keeps their sentiment from getting 
mawkish. 

On the whole, it is Christopher North the world will remem- 
ber, and not Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh. In the merciless 
winnowing of time, much of his writing will fall into oblivion, all 
the verse, all the tales, and most of the criticism. But I must 
believe that some of the wholesome, fresh-air sketches, and cer- 
tainly the Noctes, will live another century as a part of the litera- 
ture of invigorating recreation. In them, at least, Christopher 
North is too much alive soon to die out of the memory of men 
who love good fellowship and hearty cheer. 


CD.Unr-ckks - 
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Arr. III.—OUR EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


We of the Methodist Church have long felt a justifiable pride 
in her educational enterprise. In the early days of settlement in 
the middle and far West backwoods colleges were organized and 
rapidly grew into centers of influence in the character-building of 
the young, and subsequently in the moral life of the various states, 
The honorable record of the army of alumni sent out from these 
institutions has been illustrious in the life of the nation. The 
church mastered the educational problem in these regions almost a 
generation before the state awoke to the duty of higher education. 
That conditions are changing, that they have changed, is plainly 
evident to anyone who will study the broad field of higher eduea- 
tion. That the Methodist Church has but half awakened to the 
necessity of grappling with the problem is almost equally evident. 
Our church is at a crisis in its educational endeavors, and it will 
be well to meet the problem squarely and thoughtfully. One of 
the important factors in the problem is the rivalship of the big 
state universities. There is scarcely a state where our church has 
long maintained educational work which does not illustrate this. 
Our colleges, and not merely ours but the colleges of other denomi- 
nations, have been distanced in the race of progress by the state 
universities. This has been not so much a matter of : *trogression 
of our own, for many of our institutions are mal ug marked 
advancement, but they have been outstridden by the gigantic leaps 
and bounds of state education in the past few years. For a genera- 
tion or more these rivals were largely our inferiors, throttled by 
state parsimony and political meddling. Michigan alone showed 
a generous public interest in higher education, and for many years 
it led the education of the Middle West. But slowly state pride 
and state conscience began to awaken. Appropriations became 
more generous and required less lobbying. In a few years various 
states became rivals in generous provision for buildings and run- 
ning expenses, and the precarious grants were changed into regular 
and abundant annual appropriations. Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, 
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Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska have now provided their universities 
with millions of dollars, and their educational plants are admirable. 
Students have consequently flocked to them by the thousands. The 
press has taken up the cry for the state institution, and the public 
high schools have been closely articulated with the university to 
their mutual profit. 

Now, Methodism would make a serious mistake were she to 
attempt to belittle this progress. Much less should we sympathize 
with the narrow bigotry which from mere jealousy has sought to 
block legislative appropriation. Every Methodist should lend his 
influence in support of these great schools. We are of the state. 
We should take pride in the fact that civic conscience and civic 
generosity in higher education is at last wide-awake. Our state 
institutions cannot become too good. Their presence is a strength 
to state and nation, even though they are trying rivals to our best 
endeavors educationally. Their magnificent buildings, rapidly 
increasing libraries, laboratory and workshop facilities, their mul- 
tiplication of special schools and departments, all based on a 
rapidly increasing income, have practically outrun all rivals save 
a few very heavily endowed private or denominational institutions 
like Chicago and Leland Stanford. The question is sometimes 
put: “Why, then, should not the churches abandon their colleges 
and universities? We did good work in former years, but now 
that the state has assumed the burden, why should we not turn our 
energies and our means to other fields? Why attempt to duplicate 
facilities which the state is providing?” Such questions are often 
asked. 

But the long experience of Methodism has well taught the 
distinctive value of education under markedly Christian auspices ; 
the religious atmosphere around the young man or woman in the 
vital crisis of college days means much in character-building. This 
is worth all that Methodism is expending upon it. Our state uni- 
versities, thanks to the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
certain devout presidents and professors, have undoubtedly im- 
proved in moral and religious tone; and our church should do 
everything to foster this. We should cultivate a public sentiment 
which would demand clean, high-minded men in the chairs of 
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our state universities. And we should use all endeavor tactfully 
to promote a good moral and religious tone at the seats of state 
learning. But the college which by reason of its very organizing 
principles lays stress upon the religious life of the student body 
will be needed as long as there is need of the church itself. Our 
church has an educational field which it were a crime to desert, 
even in the face of the overgrowth of our state universities. 

The growthof showy, powerful rivals has in not afew instances 
produced an unhealthy condition in our institutions. It has occa- 
sioned a common craving for numbers. Numbers are an adver- 
tisement, and beget more numbers. They lend weight in statistical 
comparisons. So prevalent is the desire for numbers that even 
padded statistics are resorted to at times. Growth of enrollment 
is made the one desideratum. But numbers may be a symptom of 
dangerous disease and not a few of our educational institutions 
have outgrown themselves to a serious degree. No institution has 
a right to grow faster in numbers than in resources. The prudence 
which leads many sensible persons to limit their family in accord- 
ance with income has been abandoned by not a few college presi- 
dents. The alma mater is nursed to meagerness by an unlimited 
progeny. Fifty thousand dollars, which was an adequate income 
to care for five hundred students, becomes more and more cramped 
as the numbers swell to six hundred, eight hundred, or even one 
thousand. The loaf must be cut smaller until at last the portions 
are insufficient. It is time that the trustees of our Methodist 
colleges and universities definitely limit the number of students 
to such a figure as is compatible with the resources. We must 
drop out of the race for numbers. 

This is no misfortune; the educational value of the college as 
against the big university is undoubted. The states have almost 
uniformly fostered the latter rather than the former. They have 
had to do so. They are democratic, open to all, serving all tastes, 
and under obligation to provide for all comers. Their position in 
the economy of the state demands that they multiply their students 
and diversify their courses. In such an institution the individual 
is largely lost in the crowd, and some of the most desirable features 
of an education are unattainable. The small college, therefore, 
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presents an unrivaled field for church education. Moreover, the 
peculiar personal forces which are the duty of the Christian college 
play most strongly through a student body of moderate numbers. 

In our rivalship with the state universities, there has also 
been developed an unwholesome multiplication of courses and of 
departments. The establishment of new chairs or schools at the 
state institution has been accepted as tantamount to a challenge. 
A broad and varied curriculum is indeed a matter of educational 
pride, and is an excellent advertisement. But here, again, the 
college president must be temperate. Universititis is a malevolent 
disease, sapping the life blood of many a foundation which might 
have done admirably as a college. Our church should definitely 
prohibit this form of educational vanity. A wide curriculum 
shoddily administered is a disgrace to any church. And shoddi- 
ness necessarily follows unless the curriculum is proportioned to 
the income, only those lines of study being undertaken which 
lie within the means of the institution. An admirable college 
education may be given by half a dozen well-manned departments. 
With the resources at our command, our strength must lie in 
intensity rather than in diversity. 

Of recent years another feature of unwise rivalship with the 
heavily subsidized state institutions is intemperance in building. 
Almost all our big state universities are admirably housed, one 
costly building after another having been added from the state 
funds. Such a plant has great value in education, but it is by 
no means indispensable. Methodism may provide the very best 
education for the young people of the land in old-fashioned, 
ill-equipped buildings of a score or two of years ago. Most men 
desire to live in new and attractive houses, but the man who 
lives in a house beyond his means imperils the true home he might — 
have had in less pretentious quarters. And a college of narrow 
income may be so overburdened with the provision for unnecessary 
new buildings and the maintenance of increased facilities that 
it loses its power. It is property-poor, and starves its students 
in the essentials. Not a few of our institutions have suffered from 
the building mania. 

In one less public feature our institutions have been content 
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to take a distinctively inferior position. Our wage scale for the 
teaching force has been from twenty to forty per cent lower than 
that of rival state institutions. This in the long run spells educa- 
tional failure or half success. Other things being equal, the better 
wage will command the better talent. This has occasioned for 
many a Methodist school the loss of its brainiest, most valuable 
teachers. Such a loss is a serious misfortune to any institution, 
for men of this type are the heart and life of a college. If the 
state university can transplant whatever talent it desires, it hurts 
us far more than by its numbers or its buildings. In this respect, 
a few small, wisely administered colleges have maintained them- 
selves against all rivals, securing for themselves an enviable repu- 
tation through distinguished professors. Mark Hopkins at the 
other end of the log from James A. Garfield was the power that 
made Williams what it was and is in the life of the nation. Our 
ability to retain the service of valuable teachers has been put to 
even more severe strain by the establishment of the Carnegie pen- 
sioning fund, though in this respect our rivals are not the state 
universities but the independent colleges and universities. Our 
poorly paid college professors have little opportunity to save for 
old age. We have no pension fund in our church for them. The 
future must mean hard work to an advanced age, or sudden death, 
or protracted old age in want. The Carnegie pension is a pledge 
of security if they will only transfer to a proper institution at 
the opportune time. The result will be that here, again, we will 
lose the invaluable man to our rivals. The only security against 
this is the conservative building up of adequate endowment to 
employ at a living wage and with promise of pension the best 
educators in the market. The ideal professor for one of our church 
schools is even more diffieult to secure than for our rivals, and 
we should be able to command and keep his services wherever we 
find him. 

All these matters reduce themselves finally to the paramount 
obligation of keeping our educational standards very high. The 
Methodist Church may question whether it is in duty bound. to 
open colleges for the young, but if it once undertakes to do so, it 
has no right to give shoddy education. The young man or woman 
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of college age searches here and there for a proper place to spend 
those years which are to have so important an influence on all the 
after life. We wrong him irreparably if we do not fulfill our 
promises to him. And the due nemesis may come in future years 
when his eyes are opened to his own shortcomings, and he repays 
alma mater with cynical scorn and contempt. The fact is we have 
no business in the work of higher education unless we do it well. 
And for us to invite students to our halls with false promises of 
an honest and thorough education is none the less falsehood because 
it is uttered in support of a church institution. To the masses 
of uneducated or half educated persons there is no such thing as 
quality in education. Four years in any place that calls itself a 
college is considered enough, The efficiency of the mind, however, 
its self-discipline, its general intelligence and power—all that edu- 
cation should mean—are qualitative rather than quantitative. 
There will never be too many colleges of high grade. Our church 
should study carefully the highest educational standards, and 
should force every institution bearing its name to this standard. 
Either let us do our work as well or better than the state institu- 
tions or withdraw from the field. 

Quality we must have, and quality can be secured even by 
the most thoughtful administration only on provision of adequate 
means. We can hardly hope to raise by voluntary contributions 
in our own denomination such sums as are voted from the state 
exchequer. Yet Methodism is now a prosperous and wealthy 
church, and can do far more when once awakened. Fortunately 
there are indications that our people are awakening to a more 
generous attitude toward education. It is high time. All our 
schools are in vital need of a considerable increase in funds. 
We cannot possibly hold our place in the educational field without 
them. It is indeed a costly thing to maintain an educational sys- 
tem. One of our western college presidents recently said that 
he would think there was something materially wrong if his college 
did not fall fifteen thousand dollars short of paying expenses. 
The church must parallel the heavy subsidies which are being voted 
annually in our legislative halls. As it is, our meagerly endowed 
colleges battling against bankruptcy cannot meet the demand. All 
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through the systems of church education we find the colleges where 
financial distress has brought educational want. Standards have: 
been degraded. Degrees have been given which could mean only 
disgrace to the giver. The whole meaning of college has been 
cheapened. The church at large owes it as a duty to herself to 
eliminate such institutions or to discipline them into a better life. 
We cannot afford to retail intellectual shoddy. 

One of the inevitable results of rivalship with the state univer- 
sities will be the cutting down of the number of our colleges to the 
measure of our resources. Local pride and individual enterprise 
have sown the land broadcast with colleges. The resources of the 
church are drained by the very numbers. If they stand too thick 
for the soil, some of them must be eliminated. Each institution 
should have an adequate constituency behind it to guarantee its 
support and its integrity. Otherwise, mediocrity.and even degen- 
eracy will follow. The time has perhaps come when our church 
should begin the process of thinning its field. Let the vigorous, 
promising institutions be chosen, and these at strategic points and 
centers of population. Upon them the church must concentrate 
if she is to fulfill her duty as a mistress of education. The found- 
ing of new church schools, in particular, should be discouraged, 
even though it means defeated vanity or ambition to a small com- 
pany or community. Thus with definite concentration our church 
ean provide the means to do well what she undertakes in Christian 
education. 

It is also time that we recognize the oneness of our aim with 
that of the colleges of other evangelical denominations. Narrow 
denominationalism in education spells ignorance. Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Friends’ colleges should be essentially one with us in 
aim, for the high and noble purpose of Christian education far 
transcends denominationalism of thought. In our colleges we 
already recognize this in the personnel of our faculties and student 
bodies. They are drawn from all denominations. In the four 
college years there is a decreasing of the stress on denominational- 
ism as the broader work of the kingdom of God is realized. If 
the education afforded is wise and liberai and thorough, the stu- 
dent will never forget his indebtedness to the church which edu- 
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cated him. If it is shallow and inadequate and bigoted, he will 
come in later years, when his eyes are opened by contact with the 
world, to feel a sovereign contempt for the church that gave him 
the name, but not the substance of an education. The maintenance 
of poor educational institutions will inevitably alienate the strong 
intelligent middle classes, who patronize and support our church 
and colleges. We should therefore by our policy recognize the 
presence of other church schools—not entering territory already 
occupied merely on the spur of denominational pride. We should 
even be willing to withdraw our own weaker institutions where they 
seem to be hopelessly dwarfed by neighboring church schools. In 
fact, there should be wise federation of all the forces in control 
of religious as contrasted with secular education. There is no 
other way to avoid that scattering of resources which means 
mediocrity. 

Our duty, in fine, is to stand our own ground, neither over- 
awed nor diverted by the magnificent growth of the state universi- 
ties. It is as hard for an institution as for an individual to 
remain rational and self-developing under comparison with 
wealthier rivals. Nothing will be gained by a courting of num- 
bers, or by a false glamour of low-grade prosperity. But if we do 
as well as the best all that we do, and if we refrain from doing all 
that we cannot do well, we will reach far better results in the 
end. Church colleges and universities are not for the purpose of 
fostering church pride; they are to fulfill a duty toward the young 
people of our land. Let us give them of the best intellectually, and 
surround them with all the wholesomeness of honest, devout reli- 
gious living. Character and brains will be our dual product, and 
in the end character with brains will win. 
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Arr. IV.—REMINISCENCES OF BISHOP McCABE 


Bisnor, Cuapiarn, Cuartre McCasr. The middle name 
most widely preferred, the third most fondly used, named by his 
parents Charles Cardwell. In a reminiscent article there is risk 
of more self-intrusion than is desirable. There is needed some 
intimacy but not too much privacy to furnish an inspiring portrait. 
There is temptation to extravagant eulogy, and disinclination to 
even mention ordinary human defects. . A chronological article 
with its dates may be valuable in some cases. I prefer to bring out 
the inspirations found in his character by another plan. Neither 
human life nor the Bible can be penetrated thoroughly by chro- 
nology. 

I. Very recently I stood by the little old frame house in 
Athens, Ohio, where Charles C. McCabe was born. Would that 
the house might be preserved! There his father, Robert, an elegant 
gentleman, followed the tailoring trade. Carlyle’s father was a 
stone mason, Bunyan and his father were tinkers, Paul a tent- 
maker and Jesus a carpenter. The “Me” points backward to 
Celtic ancestry, and this Irish vein was imparted with much force 
to Charles and his two brothers, as well as to their sister. In 
that house the mother, Sarah Robinson McCabe, met her class, 
gave missionary inspiration, managed her household and con- 
tributed to the magazine literature of Methodism. Her dark 
eyes and intellectual gifts were found repeated in the subject of 
this sketch. I also looked again at the blue Hocking River where 
he waded, possibly, with two other boys, bishops to be, Cranston 
and Moore—we suppose none of them silly little saints nor yet 
vulgar little sinners. Not far over the hills to the east is Amesville, 
the birthplace of Bishop Ames. The McCabes had been among 
the first settlers in Marietta, Ohio, and their hospitable door was 
open for the first class meeting in the northwestern territory—a 
great good fortune to the family, making it eminently appropriate 
that Bishop McCabe should be the ecclesiastical orator for the 
Ohio centennial home-coming here in Chillicothe in 1903. It 
was my pleasure to be a hearer under request from him to indicate 
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whether he was heard by the large assembly. The only other man 
whom I heard so distinctly was General Keifer. 

Il. After the Hocking his next home was by the Father of 
Waters at Burlington, Iowa, where his mother died when he was 
about fifteen years of age. When he swept our heart chords, sing- 
ing “Those beautiful hands,” the vision of his own mother’s hands 
must have come before him—as did those of hundreds of other 
motherly hands before his hearers. 

III. In Delaware, Ohio, by the Olentangy River, I first 
saw him—that river more of a classic to a multitude throughout 
the earth today than the Tiber, the Rhine, the Isis, or the Tay. 
I see him yet, with his blue cap, dark hair, and luminous eyes, a 
smile playing over his features, and hear the notes of his musical 
voice full of encouragement. He was never dressy, but always 
neat and tidy. He noticed such things enough to help check college- 
boy extravagance in dress. In addressing the Ohio Conference 
for the last time as presiding bishop he significantly admonished 
his ministerial brethren to not do too much economizing in their 
laundry bill. There in Delaware we did sufficient serenading with 
such songs as “Silent Night, Hallowed Night,” on Christmas Eve; 
and to the tune of Merton, 

Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell, 

With all your feeble light. 
To hear him in the twilight singing “Wrestling Jacob” when doing 
his chores was the portent of an eternal sunrise. Later on in life 
he seemed an embodiment of his song, 

If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

I would travel the wide world round. 
While in Delaware together we crossed the Olentangy River to 
little Ireland, composed partly of sod houses, some with “the pig 
in the parlor.” A student saw Biddy box one of them out of the 
dinner pot. Though Roman Catholics, McCabe organized a Sun- 
day school among them. When astonishment was expressed that 
they would tolerate him in this mission he said: “They cannot 
drive me out.” Here was a precursor of what he afterward did 
in Utah, Alaska, and South America. A living witness tells of 
a late return from a religious meeting. About midnight, passing 
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the old Williams Street Church in Delaware, McCabe proposed to 
raise a window and climb in. It was done. They knelt at the altar 
and the young man went out converted. I saw another scene at 
the altar of prayer during a revival in the same church. Among 
the many penitent students was one by the side of whom knelt 
Professor McCabe and on the other side his nephew, Charles. 
They joined in singing 
Show pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive, © 
Let a repenting rebel live. 

Commend us to the university where men are so matriculated in 
the school of Christ. It only enhances real scholarship. This 
passion for souls he once expressed by saying to the writer: “How 
I wish I might have led you to Christ!” One Saturday evening, 
going to the young men’s prayer meeting in the college hall, I saw 
two fellows running through the dusk across the campus. I found 
afterward it was Charlie chasing Frank to bring him back to the 
prayer meeting; like Philip running after the Ethiopian treasurer. 
Later on an Irishman was mortally stabbed at Harmer, Ohio. 
The Rev. Dr. Isaac F. King, then pastor, took McCabe with him 
to the side of the wounded man. McCabe, after praying, fairly 
compelled the dying man to repeat after him, and adopt verse by 
verse, that hymn used by the side of the student before alluded to, 
“Show pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive.” If the dying thief went into 
paradise, why not that wretched sinner? It was this passion for 
souls that led him after the war to speak to Colonel Hadley words 
that led Hadley to repentance and then to kneel beside thirty-five 
hundred drunkards at Five Points, New York. 

For one year we were colleagues in Portsmouth, Ohio. At the 
opening of his protracted revival service he startled us all by 
himself leading the way to the altar of repentance. His example 
was quickly followed, and soon he wrote a paragraph for the church 
paper: “Every few evenings the keystone of a social arch comes 
down and is followed by the remainder of the wall.” No secre 
tarial office or money-getting, neither episcopal work nor Gen- 
eral Conference responsibilities, could check his enthusiasm and 
personal work in aggressive evangelism. Had he devoted his whole 
life to revivalism, it is doubtful whether he might not have rivaled 
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Whitefield, Edwards, and Wesley in sane, steady, resistless soul- 
saving. This greatly affected his career as a college student. It 
made him less scholastic and yet not less intellectual. One day 
he and my brother Bradford were studying a lesson in the Greek 
New Testament. He said: “This is hard; let us pray”; and 
ere my brother was aware he was on his knees, talking to God— 
then he arose, saying: “Now it goes easy.” Crossing the Olen- 
tangy one day, he said, with a drollery peculiar to him: “These 
studies demand a great deal of my time and attention”; but that 
was far from an apology for intellectual idleness. His wise uncle 
admonished him that he would fail unless he did less country 
preaching and revival work, but he did not fail. It was an inspira- 
tion to many a student afterward when the Professor mentioned 
the fact that wherever Charles dropped down he set everything 
afire around him. It was an inspiring sight when that bright-faced 
professor assisted in the ordination at Cleveland in 1896, install- 
ing his nephew in the office of a bishop. Don’t try to imitate 
him, for you can’t. 

It was characteristically out of order for him to receive his 
Master’s degree from the Ohio Wesleyan in advance of his Bach- 
elor’s degree. It seemed a little droll that he should be called 
Chancellor of the most conspicuous university in American Meth- 
odism and wear the title LL.D., but did not Phil Sheridan and 
General Grant wear it with less academic training ’—and but 
recently “Mark Twain” and General Booth have received like 
honors from old Oxford, England. Only ribbons. I have seen 
Bishop McCabe on his railway trips absorbed in some great book, 
heard him impressively suggest to the Ohio Conference when he 
last presided over it to read only the best authors, read, reread, 
and ponder, until the memory is saturated with great thought in 
the best style. He never wrote a book. This is true of many 
another bishop and man of eminence. Socrates did not write 
books, neither did Jesus of Nazareth. 

Before leaving the Olentangy, with its memories, let me call 
attention to his fine sense of humor. There was something con- 
tagious about it which personally I failed to resist, though he took 
the liberty once to caution me against it in my own ministry. 
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How absurd! Where he got this story I heard from him I do 
not know. One of two petty kings sent a requisition for “a black 
pig with a blue tail, or” That “or” was ominous. Reply: 
“T have no black pig with a blue tail, and if I had” another 
ominous break. They had a war until both were exhausted, then 
a treaty of peace with explanations. “What did you mean by 
that request ending with ‘or?’ “I meant, ‘or any other kind’; 
and what did you mean by saying ‘If I had’?” “I meant you 
should have it.” Notwithstanding this caricature of war, as bishop 
he created some sensation when he said in his sermon, here in 
Chillicothe: “I would like to see one more war, to wipe out the 
power of the Sultan.” To him, as to Gladstone, the Saracen was 
“the unspeakable Turk.” McCabe was a fighter to the end. Were 
there room in this article I could supply more than a dozen illus- 
trations of his fine faculty for humor in life and literature. It was 
that trait which answered the sneer of Ingersoll with, “We ’re 
building two a day,” and that led him to send to a great Catholic 
paper the cartoon with a fat priest riding a poor man across Spain, 
Mexico, and Italy. During some humorous passages in his great 
lecture I saw a sober man so convulsed as to fling his soft hat 
into the face of his seat mate. A contrast of later date may help: 
Dr. Curry was great as editor of the Ladies’ Repository, Christian 
Advocate, Meruopist Review, as commentator and man. For his 
humility see his “dream of entering heaven,” in Bishop Thoburn’s 
Church of the Pentecost. McCabe when secretary entered Dr. 
Curry’s office and kindly pulled a gray lock, saying: “Roar, 
Uncle Daniel!” The serious, leonine man looked up and said: “O, 
Brother McCabe, I can smile sometimes.” 

IV. We transfer these reminiscences from the Olentangy to 
the Muskingum River, where, in 1860, he entered upon his first 
pastorate, in Putnam, Ohio. He told me how he came to leave 
it during the second year. One afternoon, trying to master a 
page in his Conference studies, he was unsuccessful and closed 
the book. A war meeting was in progress across the river, in 
Zanesville. An Irish lawyer, Thom McGinnis, was speaking. Mc- 
Cabe was called on for a song. He thrilled the audience with 
“We're coming, Father Abraham, six hundred thousand more”— 
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If you look up all our valleys where the glowing harvests shine 
You may see our sturdy farmer boys fast falling into line. 


He then proposed “three cheers for the man who spoke before me.” 
Given. McGinnis flashed back, “Three cheers for the man who 
sang after me.” It was a pair of Erin’s sons met. After that 
the die was cast. With speech and song he largely recruited 
the One Hundred and Twenty-second Ohio Infantry. Then he 
must be chaplain. Soon it was on Winchester battlefield, where, 
unselfishly caring for the wounded and sick, he was marched off, 
a hundred and fifty miles, to Libby Prison. 

V. From the Muskingum to the James River valley was 
unforeseen ; when he shut that book in his study he little dreamed 
that he was to resume Butler’s Analogy in a Libby Prison Lyceum. 
Just before the reading of the appointments for the Ohio Con- 
ference in Lancaster, 1863, McCabe’s imprisonment was men- 
tioned and a season of prayer for his deliverance was held. I 
immediately wrote to him. The corner of the envelope was cut, 
that it might pass the Confederate lines. He received it. Just 
before its arrival he had been seized with typhoid and put into 
a ward for the desperately sick. General Powell, an intimate 
friend of his, read the letter to him. It began with a college joke; 
then followed a description of the great resources of the country 
and an account of the prayer meeting in his behalf. He laughed, 
cried, shouted, and got better. The tide of death was turned back. 
Out of all came “The Bright Side of Life in Libby Prison.” 
Though he had other great lectures this was unsurpassed for its 
interest, freshness, and its income, raising hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for benevolent purposes. His address at the Open Door 
Convention (1902) in Cleveland on the “Latin Race” was a 
revelation of his daring, almost recklessness, and of his achieve- 
ment in South America, Mexico, and in Europe. It is published 
in the volume issued on that occasion and reads like a romance. 
His conspicuous popularity was greatly augmented by his life in 
Libby Prison. After release he and General Powell spoke in the 
hall of the House of Representatives in Washington and sang 
together the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The enthusiasm was 
overwhelming. President Lincoln, sitting near by, sent up a 
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note: “Sing it again.” It was done. McCabe became a star in 
the firmament, conspicuous not only throughout the Grand Army 
but through the entire nation. Again and again have we heard 
that he was the best-loved man in Methodism. There were reasons 
for it. The veterans loved him for his comradeship and partiality 
to them; struggling churches for his generous help, and all people 
who came in touch with him for his encouragement and appre- 
ciation of everything good. As illustration, when Bishop Ames 
announced my first appointment, to an important station in Chilli- 
cothe, “Good,” said Charlie at my side. “To the top at the first 
bound.” When in 1906 our Conference brought in its benevolent 
report, though all knew it ought to have been larger, he, as bishop, 
so praised the generosity as to make the liberal more liberal and 
the penurious ashamed. Once, when a member of the Ohio Con- 
ference was lamenting the discomfort of the poor shack used as 
parsonage, McCabe said: “I would underpin it, bank it round 
with earth and pound it in myself.” He would have done it. As 
assistant secretary he came before us in the Michigan Conference. 
His brotherly heart responded to the feeling of solicitude so preva- 
lent every year. He digressed in his plea for church extension 
to say: “QO, brethren, don’t feel bad over your future appoint- 
ments.” Then, as a reason why, he led off in singing, 
O Thou in whose presence my soul takes delight, 


and as they swept through the stanzas of that sublime hymn they 
were an army of heroes, saying: 


Restore and defend me, for thou art my all, 
And in Thee will I ever rejoice. 


VI. Other phases of his character are suggested by his resi- 
dence at different times by the Ohio River. For some cause, 
whether financial or social I know not, during college days he left 
the Ohio Wesleyan and became principal of the high school in 
Ironton, Ohio. .One most fortunate result of that was his marriage 
to Rebecca Peters, a helpmeet indeed. In the high school lot are 
a number of fine shade trees planted under his direction—symbol 
of many a living tree that will outlast all material forests. Lately 
I saw a half dozen men, fine specimens of their kind, living in 
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Ironton, who acknowledged the touch of his magnetic personality. 
Tke Ohio State Journal has editorial work quoted throughout the 
nation; the man who writes those articles is grateful for the influ- 
ence of McCabe during his formative days. One jurist pointed 
me recently to the back of his own head where the ferule in the 
hands of McCabe struck him. The teacher had made a mistake, 
of which the boy convinced him. Next morning the principal made 
an open apology and pronounced a eulogy on the boy. That showed 
a noble courage only too rare among men. It is said that “the 
man who never makes a mistake never makes anything.” He 
who can acknowledge and correct a mistake has not only generosity 
of spirit but moral courage. I am glad Bishop McCabe committed 
blunders, but he was a magnificent apologizer. I have heard him 
say very severe things about men prominent in the country and 
in the church with whom I know him to have afterward wrought 
in self-sacrificing harmony for the promotion of the kingdom of 
God on earth. He could tread upon personal pique and drive it 
away into the eternal shadow. Take an illustration from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. As pastor of Trinity Church I once asked him 
to give his lecture on Libby Prison. He declined, saying it would 
be received with such disfavor as to do harm. I knew he was 
mistaken, for afterward he gave that lecture in a house packed 
with delighted people, and when Bishop Fowler on the evening 
following gave his masterly “Abraham Lincoln,” McCabe led the 
crowd in “My Old Kentucky Home.” I do not expect to hear it 
so well rendered ever again. Before that he dedicated beautiful 
Trinity Church, and in recalling how he had formerly pushed 
them into an apparently rash enterprise he said in his sermon: “I 
think I am a cousin, anyhow, to Simon Peter.” Yes, there was a 
likeness. Peter did often blunder, but his frank acknowledgment 
and repentance led on to increasing power. 

VII. Before the Civil War was over I saw him in Chillicothe, 
on the Scioto River, his head covered with short, abundant black 
curls, the followers of those scorched off by typhoid in Libby 
Prison. The enthusiasm created by his presence was too great to 
describe. Among other things he said: “You prayed me out. 
Brother Sibley, there, has a son dying in a southern prison; let 
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us pray him out.” The Rev. C. D. Battelle led the petition, 
reminding the Lord how he delivered Peter long ago. I may not 
describe the process by which young Sibley came home; since then 
he has been an ornament in the Cireuit Court of Ohio and an 
able legislator in the General Conference of our church. During 
our comradeship at Portsmouth, by the Scioto’s mouth, we pro- 
jected a mission Sunday school. It was a rash enterprise. He 
also pushed his congregation into a church building project and 
an ideal visionary financial scheme, portending some of his larger 
visions without which the church would not be at the front as 
now. I saw him one day on the street corner holding on to a 
tall, noble, wealthy Presbyterian elder. Both were silent, the 
elder pointing in the direction of his church home, McCabe point- 
ing in the direction of his church enterprise; a grotesque bit of 
statuary on the street corner. Both broke into a hearty laugh as I 
approached the pantomime. One of those days he said: “I am 
giving away on the average a loaf of bread per day to feed the 
hungry.” On another day he declared his program for daily duty, 
and said: “I have promised myself a new book for each day I 
keep it.” He received one book that year. “His business wisdom 
was called in question by wise men. He had made a venture by 
taking stock in a Chicago newspaper; the enterprise failed; 
stranded, he went to our mutual friend, the cashier of a Ports- 
mouth bank, only to be reminded that the word “brother” was 
not current over a bank counter. He said in my presence to 
Bishop Thomson: “I am living on my salary.” I knew better, 
and he admitted it when so reminded. On to the very last of life 
he declared to me: “I am thousands of dollars in debt.” But 
I had come to know that those debts were assumed in order to 
push great church enterprises at home and abroad, and that they 
did not constitute a lien upon his private savings. In this he 
deserved honor, for he was not one to “neglect his own house.” 
He did, however, pay off immense obligations by the proceeds of 
his matchless lecture and by drawing upon what he called his 
private bank, consisting of wealthy, generous-hearted people 
throughout the country who believed in his enterprises and knew 
his unswerving honor in appropriating what was intrusted to him. 
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VIII. I must hasten to transfer the scene of reminiscence 
to the banks of the Susquehanna. Philadelphia owes a debt to 
him which it will take a long time to measure. As Methodist 
commissioner to the Reformed Episcopal Church Convention in 
1906 what an unspeakable gladness to be his guest and hear on 
every hand, from all classes, words of fondness! Among those 
so greeting him were throngs attending the Yearly Meeting of 
the Friends. After my official address Bishop McCabe was called 
out by the convention. His address on “Higher Criticism,” for 
fifteen minutes, in a humorous vein, I have never heard equaled. 
He described the “Myth called God” addressing the “myth 
called Abraham being sent out into a mythical land, ‘which I the 
myth will show thee.’” He was, indeed, very jealous of any 
seeming impeachment of the Scriptures. Long before that, in 
student days, as we went away from the lecture of President 
Edward Thomson on a Sunday afternoon, MeCabe had his Bible 
with him. The lecture had been on the Holy Scriptures; it was 
such as to cause McCabe to press his Bible to his heart with an 
exclamation, “Blessed old Bible!’”’ When he lectured in Chillicothe 
for the last time, a tattered old flag borne by the Seventy-third 
Ohio was loaned to the occasion by General S. H. Hurst. Years 
before McCabe had put that flag into the hands of Bishop Simp- 
son when, in 1864, he addressed the united Cincinnati and Ohio 
Conferences in a peroration which set the audience wild for nearly 
half an hour. Had any man spoken a derogatory word, or touched 
that banner out of disrespect, during McCabe’s lecture, how hot 
would have been his indignation. Such to him was the banner of 
our faith, the Bible. When presiding in the Detroit Conference 
during his last round, President Little gave morning lectures. 
He was admonished by the bishop against questioning the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but when reminded that it 
was left uncertain by the writer he was genial, quiet, and reason- 
able. During our fellowship at Philadelphia he was going out 
every night to Trenton, to Wilmington, and where not, to lecture 
and raise debts. I was alarmed by a twitching of the muscles 
under one of his eyes, but no word of caution had any effect to 
check him. In the daytime his official correspondence largely 
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absorbed his time. And yet he held up a new book which he 
criticised with penetrating good judgment, and showed me a letter 
from President Roosevelt in appreciation of a manly utterance 
in Detroit concerning the muck rake speech. It was my privilege 
a few days afterward at the White House to hear fall from the 
president’s lips words of warmest eulogy on Cranston, Moore, 
and McCabe. As a preacher he could bring a great subject 
into the mind and heart of his audience. For the writer his 
preaching was not obscured by his singing. I have heard most of 
the greatest preachers of the generation just passed: the pulpit 
Shakespeare, Henry Ward Beecher; Canon Liddon, leading 
preacher of the English Establishment; Spurgeon, the greatest 
Baptist of his time, and our own incomparable Durbin, Thomson, 
and Simpson. While listening to some of them it raised a question, 
“How can I ever preach again?” so lofty was their standard. In 
listening to others of them I was so encouraged as to be eager for 
an opportunity. McCabe produced the latter effect. His final 
sermon before the Ohio Conference, on “The Desire of All Na- 
tions,” is thrilling through the lives of those who heard it. While 
he was yet assistant secretary of Church Extension, Bishop Gilbert 
Haven said of him: “He is the finest platform orator in Meth- 
odism.” 

IX. It is hard both to select and to omit. Let us follow him 
to the valley of the Hudson, where in the city of New York he 
followed his own advice to me: “Die in your tracks.” In large 
measure that has been a habit with our bishops. Coke, on his 
way to India, sleeps in the Indian Ocean; Kingsbury at Beyrut, 
Thomson fell at Wheeling, FitzGerald at Hong Kong, Wiley at 
Foochow, Merrill at Keyport, New Jersey. This may be as good 
a place as any to speak of his “juniper tree.” Once, in Putnam, 
during his first year, a man yet living heard him saying: “No one 
cares for me; no one.” Only a brave prisoner of war can under- 
stand how bitter was that march of one hundred and fifty miles 
as a prisoner of war to Libby. How can we conceive of the horrors 
of the vermin, the filth, and the typhoid atmosphere? Personally 
I knew him to be assailed by scandal, and yet so sure of him that 
it was with great delight I could stamp it out. If any of the 
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perpetrators are yet living, it may not be amiss to pray that they 
may drink the dregs of their own disgrace to the bottom of the 
cup. Wasps hatch in strange places. As Missionary secretary 
he became greatly discouraged on account of severe criticism for 
his ery, “A million for Missions” and the methods adopted to 
secure it. So despondent was he as to purpose resigning the 
office. Fortunately, his wife proved herself a real helpmeet by 
dissuading him. The only child, John, I recall as a beautiful 
babe with great luminous eyes and massive brain; then as a youth 
of intellectual gifts—penetrating, metaphysical, far-reaching. It 
was our hope that the ministry should receive his full-fledged 
powers for a lifework, but a mysterious physical disturbance inter- 
fered. A promising public career was blotted out. I never could 
penetrate the reticence of the parents and all the more admired 
their silence, but the ““Man of sorrows, acquainted with grief,” can 
alone measure the deep shadows of that juniper. At the funeral 
in Evanston the responsive, glowing face of John McCabe revealed 
the nobility destined to emerge in the glory of the resurrection— 
and may we not hope sooner? How fortunate that we do not know 
what a day or an hour may bring forth! The lecture at Torring- 
ton, Connecticut, to help a struggling church, was his last public 
address. The next engagement had to be indefinitely postponed. 

I had a dream lately. In it was a great, beautiful lake, 
through which ran a glorious mountain river, leaping from lofty 
heights amid spray and rainbow. Far up amid the glory of the 
scene I saw the form of McCabe. He was calling me to join him. 
The vision has become true. This is but a beginning, and possi- 
bly not the best selection, of illustrative reminiscence, but all 
biographies are unfinished. I have lately gone through with that 
condensed library, “The Men of the Kingdom.” They remind 
me so much of McCabe that I could have selected eloquent passages 
from them sufficient to have furnished a vivid picture of him. 
I have studied him in the light of the Beatitudes, persecution and 
all, and deem it true to say that I find him therein vividly por- 
trayed. Then, to ascend higher, I have inquired wherein he 
resembled the Son of man. His birthplace suggested to me the 
Babe in the manger, his boyhood Him who “grew in favor with 
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God and men.” His friendship for the lowly in life, such as 
when I heard him once salute a member of my church, a weazened 
coal-heaver seated on his cart, with “Good morning, Brother Bas- 
sett!” “How comes it,” said I, “that you know him?’ “O,” said 
he, “he is to be a prince, and I want to cultivate his acquaintance 
now.” When I saw him in his Gethsemane then he was even more 
like the Man of sorrows. When the dispatch came from Philadel- 
phia, signed by Rebecca, simply saying, “Charles died this morn- 
ing, funeral at New York and then at Evanston,” I was reminded 
of Him who on Calvary at sundown said: “It is finished.” 
Once he recited to me from “The Burial of Moses”: 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, on this side Jordan’s wave 


That was the grandest funeral that ever passed on earth 


God hath his mysteries of grace, ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep of him we loved 
so well. 
In his funeral there were peculiar features. The First Church, 
Evanston, was filled on that morning, December 24, 1906, by an 
audience of laymen and clergymen such as is not often seen 
together. As the casket entered the ritual was read. Then fol- 
lowed in sublime measure the singing, 
O God, our Help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 

Somehow the shelter seemed near. Then President Little read 
“Lord, theu hast been our dwelling place in all generations.” 
The writer read the resurrection chapter. Bishop Warren 
remarked: “It seemed like a series of light-giving explosions.” 
Then followed brief appropriate addresses from Bishops Walden, 
Moore, Berry, Warren, and McDowell. The “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” first sung by him so as to set it going, swelled out as 
his requiem as he lay there with the flag draping his casket. 


Sraae Greek 
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Arr. V.—THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY 


In the seizure of religious truth the church proceeds by a 
sort of right of spiritual eminent domain. While there may not 
be enough in the figure of the church as an organism to warrant 
an elaborate use of biological terms, there is enough to help us to 
see that the church’s acquisition of truth is a distinctly vital 
process. The church does not reason her way to convictions by 
exclusive reliance upon the logical and speculative faculty. She 
finds that she must have certain intellectual territories in order to 
exist, and forthwith moves into possession. That is to say, she 
makes certain assumptions which seeni necessary to the satisfaction 
of the religious needs. Having made the assumptions she acts 
on the principle that the possession of the beliefs is at least nine 
points of the law, and insists upon holding the beliefs until suf- 
ficient reason for doubt appears. If belief cannot be brought into 
harmony with the demands of the logical nature, or if there is 
manifest conflict with facts, the church must surrender or readjust 
her doctrines, but she throws the burden of proof on the attacking 


party. She is not a merely logical or metaphysical instrument 
but an organism. Her beliefs are the expressions of her life, and 
are in turn expected to justify themselves in life. By their fruits 
even the doctrines are to be known. The church’s function in 


relation to religious certainty is not to pronounce in an artificially 
dogmatic way upon beliefs but to show that belief springs out of 
life, and that it in turn fosters life. She does not produce certainty 
by declaring that this or that is true, but by nourishing the kind 
of life which will beget faith. In her great pronouncements her 
underlying aim has been a life-aim, no matter how little she may 
have understood the real situation herself. The formal, logical 
reasons given, the appeals to history and to divine authority, can- 
not conceal from us the fact that the decisive certainty has been 
begotten and not made. The certainty has come from deeper 
springs than even the church leaders themselves may have 
imagined. In the seizure of new territories by a nation there 
may be much citing of precedents and much marshaling of argn- 
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ment, but the determining historic fact is most often the pressure 
of the expanding life of the nation. If the particular reasons are 
overthrown, other reasons will be found so long as the nation feels 
the stirrings to larger life, but if the inner pressure dies down, 
no reasons will be found cogent. So with the church. We do 
not accuse the spokesman of the church of any insincerity when 
we say that the formal reasons uttered for a belief may not be 
real at all. The real reasons may lie so deep that the spokesman 
himself does not suspect them. The church arrives at beliefs by 
a process of assumption. She holds the beliefs as long as they 
satisfy. Her compelling aim is to satisfy the demands of her total 
life. If a belief satisfies, she will hold to the belief as true until 
something more satisfactory appears and then she will surrender 
the belief, not as false, but as less truthful than the newer view. 
As an organism the function of the church is to take what she 
requires for the demands of her life. This living seizure of beliefs 
as true is a great scandal to the merely technical logicians, but 
then everything living is a scandal to them. Such logicians would 
have the church believe nothing except what is capable of demon- 
stration by the syllogism, but the church appeals to life as against 
the logicians and passes on. 

If we wish to see great historic instances of the exercise of 
this principle of spiritual eminent domain on the part of the 
church, we may think first of the movement which ended by giving 
us the canon of the New Testament. As we read through the 
story of early church life we are struck by the fact that the real 
mark by which the New Testament writings gained a place in 
the canon was their power to satisfy the demands of the spiritual 
life. Of course there was appeal to tradition and citation of 
authorities by the fathers, but the decisive evidence, after all, was 
the ability of these writings to minister to spiritual need. Books 
read week after week in the assemblies fostered a life which was 
itself a sure discerner as to what was holy scripture and what was 
not. When we think of the lack of technical historical investigat- 
ing tools in the day of the fathers we may well be thankful that a 
life instinct kept out of the Book apocryphal gospels which put 
forth claim to authenticity, and pseudo-epistles which could furnish 
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quite a plausible showing for apostolic authorship. The church 
took what she thought she needed and threw the rest away. The 
more detailed historic investigation of later times has failed to 
reveal that she made any substantial mistake. We can see the 
same life interests at work in the process of creed-making. The 
great creedal statements of the church and of the churches have 
come out of life. They have not been manufactured in wooden, 
carpenterlike fashion. The phrases which may seem very lifeless 
to us now were once quick with the pulse of discussions of pulpit 
and market place and street. George Eliot is not untrue to history 
when she makes the filioque clause part of a street discussion in 
Savonarola. If we come at all close to the debates of the Councils, 
we find that the great organic necessities of the church are the 
driving factors back of the most abstruse and abstract arguments. 
In dealing with the earlier statements of the doctrine of the church 
we are very often apt to speak of these statements as fossils. Let 
us not make the mistake of estimating the power of the doctrine 
in its day by what we are pleased to call the fossil in our day. 
Let us remember that the hard, bony, logical structure has survived 
but that the muscle and blood and nerve, which once covered the 
logic and carried it along, have departed. The hardness of the 
early statements of Calvinism may distress us of today. We 
should not forget the power of that Calvinism when it was alive. 
It came out‘of life and ministered to life. The boniness of the 
logic as we see it today ought not to dull our imagination to the 
solemn beauty and mastodonice force of the system when it was 
alive. So with every other creedal statement which has played 
any substantial part in the life of the church—it was an expression 
of the life-needs of its time and ministered to the life-needs of 
that time. When such statements ceased to have force it was not 
because they were overthrown by technical argument. They per- 
ished as the giants of former geological eras perished—by a change 
of climate. We may be evolutionists enough to believe, moreover, 
that the church has kept so close to reality in this vital expression 
of her needs that there has been no creed of any historical sig- 
nificance but that in dying bequeathed some improvement of organ 
or of function for the organism which was to come after. This 
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insight into the way in which the church has proceeded in appro- 
priating and stating truth for herself will explain why it is that 
she has often been apparently indifferent to logical onslaughts 
upon her systems. She has not framed the systems merely as 
logical utterances, though she has had in mind the satisfaction of 
a logical need. The utterances have, moreover, been in a sense 
symbolic. They have been the language of life, which has for one 
of its charms that it means more than it says. The beliefs have 
stood for phases of an underlying life, sometimes with outward and 
formal cont:adiction because of the variety and complexity of the 
life-factors at work. Just as unity and complexity, though for- 
mally contradictory, are experienced without a sense of strain or 
contradiction in the personal life itself, so many creedal statements 
have been outwardly contradictory without really causing the 
inner religious consciousness any sense of stress. Some statements 
of belief in Trinity and incarnation and atonement are today seen 
to be so self-contradictory that we wonder that men ever could 
have held to them. It may help us to an understanding of the mind 
of another day, as well as to a better statement for our own day, 
to remember that the language was the speech of a spiritual organ- 
ism trying to express a marvelously full sense of life through 
thought-terms which often broke down in the attempt. If we are 
not thought to be irreverent, we may say that many creedal state- 
ments are more the enthusiastic ejaculations of a vast life than 
the ordered utterances of a school. The mind is not only express- 
ing itself but is holding before itself symbols of a reality which 
it knows to surpass the content of the phrase. We can see some- 
thing of this intense practical interest when the church has per- 
sisted in holding fast to beliefs in face of the attempts at revolu- 
tionary innovation. The superficial critic becomes very severe 
when the church will not make an immediate surrender at some 
point where he has marshaled his technical conclusions invincibly. 
We shall qualify what we are now to say by a remark in a later 
section, but when we see how many trivial objections have been 
brought forward in the name of logic we may be thankful for the 
instinct which has kept the church voicing her beliefs even when 
she has seemed to lack the ability to answer the logic. The 
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one way to overcome the artificially speculative intellect is to ignore 
it. We may call this proneness to ignore technical speculation the 
inertia of the church, if we will, but we may not be ashamed to 
call it just ordinary everyday dullness. The dullness arises out 
of the fact that the church, when she is performing her proper 
function, is dealing with the issues of life and is not responsive 
to the ingenuity and the smartness which marks the language of 
logical fence and jugglery. For still further historic instance of 
the method of the church in the utterance of belief we may think 
of the way in which the church has come to some beliefs concern- 
ing herself. The beliefs have come out of practical necessities. 
Understand now, we are not so much trying to justify some beliefs 
as to explain them. Take the Roman Catholic claim to primacy 
and papal infallibility. This belief has come along the line 
through the successive developments by the pressure of life neces- 
sities in the Catholic Church. The actual fact was no doubt that 
the time came when the position of Rome made inevitable certain 
practical problems and pointed the way to their solution. The 
church at Rome took the primacy and found the logic afterward. 
The reason why attacks on the historicity of Peter’s relation to 
the church at Rome have so little weight is because the primacy 
of that church did not really rest on Peter. Peter was an after- 
thought. We do not charge the church argument with insincerity. 
The fact was that in the process of events it became necessary for 
the church to take the leadership. For the leaders to conclude that 
the inevitable primacy was ordained of God was itself inevitable, 
and the further finding of confirmation in early church history and 
in Seripture was almost as inevitable. In the doctrine of papal 
infallibility today the logic of the situation is not so decisive as 
the psychology of the situation. The psychology of the situation 
is just this: that multitudes of men, many of them very intelligent 
men, desire to have things settled for them. Without bothering 
themselves with the validity of the arguments for papal infalli- 
bility they are quite willing to treat the Pope practically as a court 
of last resort or final appeal. Those who do not feel the pressure 
of this necessity may never have stopped to reflect upon the fact 
that it is often practically very important to get a case closed, and 
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that of two evils, the keeping of a case open and the closing it 
in a wrong way, the closing it in the wrong way very often works 
the less practical harm. Before we become too impatient over the 
illogical character of all such procedure as we have been reviewing 
it may be well for us to remind ourselves that other institutions of 
society besides the church move in the same way. Suppose one 
should imagine that the decisive factor in the effectiveness of 
Webster’s reply to Hayne was Webster’s superior logic. He would 
miss altogether the historic truth. That truth is that, from the 
days of the adoption of the Constitution on, the North and the 
South had been growing apart. The North had developed that 
stronger type of political condition which made a broader idea of 
nationality necessary and the South had remained nearer the con- 
dition of life which begot the doctrine of state sovereignty. Each 
orator was the exponent of a type of social and political life. The 
real war was between the two types. The views which states take 
of themselves, as these views are reflected in their constitutions, 
come out of life. They have to be flexible, at least in interpreta- 
tion, because life is flexible. 

We have now seen something of the working of the principle 
of spiritual eminent domain in the great historic movements of the 
church. The church has seized whatever truth its growing life has 
felt the need of and has held this truth so long as the truth justified 
itself in life. If we assume that truth is the correspondence of our 
thought with the thought of the mind which constitutes reality, 
we have to say that the church has acted on the principle that 
increasing approximation to the thought of the Infinite Mind 
has come as she has thrown herself on the best assumptions she 
could make in the confidence that these would not lead her astray. 
We come now to look for a moment at the function of the church, 
or a church, if. we prefer, in begetting religious certainty in the 
mind of the individual. We must keep before us the fact that the 
church is but one factor of many working together to produce 
certainty in the mind of the individual. Still it is possible for 
us to at least partially isolate this factor in our study. When we 
thus look at the church alone it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that sbe does her work best when instead of pronouncing arbi- 
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trarily and authoritatively she sets herself to beget the kind of 
life on which religious conviction depends. She has a chance to 
throw around the child from birth the religious influence. If any 
protest against this, she can reply that she has as much right to 
prejudice the child in favor of religion as a nation has to strive 
to fill the earliest thoughts of the child life with a spirit of 
patriotism. She has in her power a large furnishing of those 
forces outside the merely intellectual which are mighty for evoking 
the religious spirit: the codperation of art, the stimulus of social 
relationships, the emphasis on historic continuity, the appeal to 
imagination through attempt at world-wide conquest. She can 
recognize even more clearly than she has yet done the dependence 
of belief on the right attitude of will and the deepening of cer- 
tainty which follows the right life. She ought to look upon herself 
as a great laboratory for practice in righteousness, for out of 
righteousness comes abiding and increasing certainty of the pres- 
ence of God. More important than the work which the church 
actually accomplishes is the reaction upon the workers. The 
church need not busy herself much with formal reasonings as to 
the existence of God if she can get men to assume the existence 
of God and live as if he were real. She can get along with fewer 
arguments about the divineness of Christianity if she can prevail 
upon men to assume that Christ is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life, and to walk therein. She can dismiss many proofs of im- 
mortality if she can persuade men to begin to live as if they were 
to live forever. Out of such practical assumptions come the 
abiding convictions. Moreover, by correct emphasis upon the 
common-to-all as a test of truth she can keep beliefs from running 
off into aberration and triviality. We say “by correct emphasis 
upon the common-to-all” advisedly, for we must now pass on to 
remark that the faults of the church as an agent in begetting 
religious certainty have chiefly come from failure to recognize 
the ways in which the individual is to serve the great mass. The 
problem before the church at this point is substantially similar to 
the problem before democracy: the problem of finding the right 
scope for the individual. ‘ The church has for its glory the produc- 
tion of great individuals and the production of great individuals 
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is likewise the glory of democracy. But the church, like 
democracy, has sometimes shown an inability to appreciate the 
specialized efforts of the great individuals who have come out of 
the heart of her own life, and has been unwilling to allow them 
sufficient room. There are some things which the individual can 
do for the church which the church cannot well do for herself. 
There are some things about which the church can become certain 
only as a great individual first becomes certain of them. We 
have said that the church must aim in all her seizures upon belief 
at the satisfaction of the total life of mankind. She sometimes 
errs through indifference to facts and thus fails to satisfy the 
human demand for contact with fact. As hinted at already, she 
sometimes rereads history and passes upon it to suit herself, as 
the Roman Catholic Church has more than once done to support 
her claims. When some student points out the discrepancies she 
has sometimes been too slow in acknowledging the correction and 
in putting her claims upon a better foundation. She now and 
then turns fiercely upon the individual student who dares speak 
out in the name of scientific fact. Of course the church is justified 
in putting some facts aside as not yet understood, as, for example, 
the dark facts of the physical system which make against the 
doctrine of the goodness of God. We may put these facts to one 
side, as not yet understood, but it would be folly to ignore or deny 
them. There are some facts, however, which the church must 
face, and she must listen to the individual leaders as they teach 
her how to deal with such facts. A great Roman Catholic has 
recently defended his church for condemning Galileo. The plea 
of this divine is that the church did not mean to deny Galileo’s 
discoveries as scientific facts, but that she stood against the the- 
ological consequences involved in departure from the older scien- 
tific views. With the best of intentions she was forced to deny the 
facts for fear that an acceptance of the facts would be misunder- 
stood. She had not a leader great enough to see and to say that 
the new discovery could be admitted and the faith be saved at the 
same time. 

Again, the church must find room for the individual thinker 
in his attempts to work out into more and more logical expression 
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the belief of the church. We have said some hard things about the 
logician. We have had in mind the type of thinker who imagines 
that strict logical procedure is everything and who fancies that the 
correct rule is logic first and life afterward. We now insist that in 
her attempts to meet the religious demands of men in her seizures 
of thought-positions the church must make provision for the satis- 
faction of intelligent logical needs. The logician does not dis- 
cover, but he can do’a great deal to straighten out and put in 
order what has been discovered. The church has seized the great 
highways of the truth, the highways which lead to the kingdom, 
but the logician can straighten the curves and reduce the grades. 
He may even upon occasion put up a sign of “No thoroughfare” to 
the right hand or to the left. The great highways across the 
mountains of our land were not discovered by the scientific sur- 
veyors. The hunters and traders had found the passes before the 
surveyors, and the savages had traveled them before the traders, 
and the wild beasts before the savages. Civilization, however, 
needed the fine work of the surveyor in leveling and straightening 
a way for the later comers. Mankind has from the beginning | 
been traveling along the line of certain instincts and aspirations 
and assumptions. The trained thinker, who recognizes the limita- 
tions of his craft, can do immense help in straightening and broad- 
ening the church’s right of way. For the church to make war 
upon such a man, unless he is clearly trying to land her in a bog, 
is verily a strange proceeding. Even if the guide is headed for 
the bog, it is not necessary to make war on him. All the church 
has to do is to decline to follow. If a surveyor makes a mistake 
now and then, it is better to pass the mistake by on the other 
side than to make a war on the specialists. 

Once again: there are high spiritual attainments to which the 
individual saint has to show the way. There are some men with 
a gift for religious insight which amounts to positive genius. Out 
of their saintliness the church may make its largest strides forward. 
Out of their fine awareness of divine things comes a general deep- 
ening of the sense of the divine throughout the church. We are to 
look upon the church as the body of Christ and to allow our minds 
to play around the suggestiveness of the figure. We think of the 
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Christ as in actual contact with the world through the lives of 
his followers. We are to see the significance of the deeds of the 
disciples in actual contact with reality for the larger revelations 
which come from Christ. In the light of the figure we are to 
think of the importance of healthy, normal life for spiritual revela- 
tion, for the soul cannot make a perfect revelation through an 
imperfect body. But above all we think of the individual saints 
as the glory of the body. If we may so speak, they are the delicate 
spiritual tissues which seize the finer things of the Spirit and make 
them centers of impulse for all the members. The church learns 
as a body lives, by finding herself in possession of certain appetites 
by which she moves forward to seize what she hungers for. The 
process is vital throughout. Development comes through increase 
of fineness of fiber as well as through increase of size. The fineness 
can come only as the church holds fast to herself the individual 
who shows any promise of leadership. She ought to appropriate 
such individuals to herself by the exercise of her right of eminent 
domain, in wisdom and love calling forth from them the largest 
achievements of which they are capable. 


Frameie |. Wa *Commoe 
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Art. VI—THE WOMEN OF DANTE’S COMMEDIA 


No literary phenomenon of our age is of greater import than 
the sovereignty of Dante in the thought and the affection of Italy. 
The burning imprecation of Leopardi, uttered in the extremity of 
his country’s misery, repeated again and again during her struggle 
for independence and unity, has been heard frequently in recent 
years from the lips of her patriots and her scholars as though it 
were potent enough to bring the mighty singer back from paradise 
to rescue his countrymen from moral sloth and spiritual debility: 
“If ever,” wrote the poet of gloom, “if ever thou shalt fall from 
our minds, then let our shame, if that be possible, grow more shame- 
ful, and in eternal lamentation let thy kindred weep from all the 
world concealed.” Manzoni, Nencioni, Carducci, the greatest of 
Italy’s later poets; Rosmini, chief of her recent philosophers; 
Mazzini, foremost of her agitators; Del Lungo, Rajna, Panzacchi, 
finest of her scholars, not to mention those who have devoted them- 
selves entirely to the worship and illumination of Alighieri, have 
repaired frequently to the Commedia as to a shrine where they 
might,obtain help and light and the victory that overcometh the 
world. 

I say nothing of the place of Dante in universal literature. I 
note exclusively his significance to Italy, which is unexampled 
among the nations. Great indeed are the poets of England, of 
France, of Germany; but none of these countries has such an 
intellectual monarch, an imperial poet wielding such undisputed 
and increasing might. And the wonder grows when we remember 
that Dante died before Chaucer was born. A brain and a heart 
that continue beating through six centuries with accelerated energy 
must be, indeed, immortal and immortalizing; they must, more- 
over, have imparted something eternally quickening to the hundred 
cantos of rhymed experience that to the poet were Commedia and 
to his posterity became divine. Rhymed experience. Suffer the 
phrase! For Dante’s answer to one asking him if he were indeed 
the poet of love is the clew to his vision. “I am one,” he replied, 
“who, when love inspires him, notes it well, and utters in song the 
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inward revelation.” Not that he was for that reason deficient in 
artistic skill. Giotto’s Campanile no more surely attests the master 
builder than Dante’s three stupendous structures: the dungeon 
of abandoned hope, the mount of purification, and the paradise of 
which the Lord God Almighty is the temple. But art for art’s 
sake merely the great Florentine despised; there was enough of 
that before and after him in Italy. It might be very pretty; it 
might, indeed, be life; but it was not always worth the telling. 
He who had experience of heaven and of hell, who had fallen 
from one to the other, deemed, and deemed rightly, that the story 
of his rescue, of his journey under Virgil’s guidance, of his upward 
climb toward inward peace and of his final beatific vision belonged 
not to him alone, but to Italy and the world. It had to be told. 
Not carelessly, however. The artist must not perish in the exile, 
even when climbing the stranger’s stairs or eating the stranger’s 
bread. No art, he thought, could be too splendid to embellish and 
perpetuate his experience. If, now, we seek the reasons for this 
never-waning influence of a man who lost the world but saved his 
soul, a man who failed until death made him and his work immor- 
tal, we are assailed with many answers. One only shall find men- 
tion in this paper: Dante’s ideals of womanhood. 

O, I know! Numerous and endless are the disputes about 
Matelda and Gentucca, about Beatrice most of all. Were they 
creatures of flesh and blood, or are they symbols merely? A plague 
upon the critics whose brains can harbor only interrogation points 
and exclamation marks! Is there no difference in symbols? No 
difference, pray, between the binomial theorem and the Beatrice 
of the Dantean vision? Virgil, the poet’s guide, is a symbolic 
figure; the symbol of terrestrial wisdom. But how vigilant, how 
loving, how brave, how beautiful a guide! And surely the traits 
of this majestic figure are drawn not from Virgil, the magician 
of the Middle Ages, but from the creator of the Eclogues and the 
Eneid. He symbolizes the kind of teacher that has almost per- 
ished from the earth—the teacher whose philosophy neither dazzles 
nor dazes, but illuminates; who guides his pupil and protects him 
even though they walk the floors of hell together; who shields and 
heartens, chides, praises, informs, inspires him, and leads him 
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finally to diviner beauty and more radiant wisdom. As Virgil, so 
is Beatrice. The very embodiment of Goethe’s eternal womanly, 
of that inscrutable magic which womanly dignity and womanly 
charity have exercised ever since the first children were nourished 
at her breasts; that magic which Pericles called Aspasia, and 
Cato, Marcia, which in Jewish annals appeared as the mother and 
sister of Moses and the daughter of Pharaoh, and which in Dante’s 
poem radiates from the mystical beauty of the virgin mother and 
from the more human loveliness of Beatrice. Symbols, ideals, 
Dante’s women are, but they are women none the less; women, 
one and all of them, originating in the poet’s experience; shadows 
of a loveliness or an ugliness that he had met in his strange jour- 
neyings; figures emerging from his memory and illuminated by 
legends current in his time or by his knowledge of sacred and of 
classic lore. His inscrutable alchemy, melting together tradition 
and erudition and experience, yielded the imperishable forms 
which, when studied in their completeness, vindicate for woman 
a place in the human world to which she has too seldom been 
exalted. 

Dante’s reticence is wonderful. The poem was written with 
his heart’s blood, yet he names himself once only in the hundred 
cantos, while direct reference to mother, wife or children there is 
none. But we know that he had a daughter whom he called 
Beatrice and who was with him in his last days at Ravenna. So, 
too, were the wife of his son and his grandchildren. Carducci 
suggests that watching the latter gave him the striking similes 
of the Paradiso which I shall quote directly. Possibly it did. But 
Dante’s reverence for maternity informs the whole Commedia: 
from the touching references to the mother of Christ to the mother 
that to save her child rushes almost naked from the flames; from 
the mother of Achilles, who takes her son from Chiron, and the 
mother of Lycurgus’ sons, who rush to greet her, to the Roman 
widow pleading so heroically and so suécessfully with the Emperor 
Trajan to avenge her murdered child. This reverence for 
maternity reveals itself again in the picture that he makes his 
great progenitor draw of the earlier Florentine mothers who 
taught their children from the cradle the legends of Rome and 
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of Fiesole; the echo of it resounds in the epithet he applies to 
Virgil’s Aneid: “My foster nurse, my mother poesy.” The pangs 
of childbirth evoke a tender pity. Niobe weeping for her children 
dead on either side of her; Hecuba, her mind disordered by her 
woe, wandering amid her children’s graves ; Iocasta’s double sorrow 
in the quarrels of her children, elicit from him a tenderer sym- 
pathy for these more excruciating pangs of the mother’s heart. 
All this, however, fades away in the celestial music of the lines 
that describe the joy of Anna, the mother of Mary, as she looks 
upon the daughter’s face in heaven: “So glad to look upon that 
countenance that her eyes moved not as she sang hosanna.” The 
picture of Beatrice and Dante in paradise when his feet are 
entangled in a new net of mystery places us instantly again on 
earth: 
First breathing out a pitying sigh, 


She turned full gaze with such a look on me 
As mother on her boy’s insanity. 


The passages mentioned by Carducci are very beautiful. To the 
affrighted Dante, Beatrice to reassure him “turns quickly, as a 
mother turns to her pale and breathless child with the voice that’s 
wont to soothe and quiet him.” Describing the love of the flaming 
angels for the queen of heaven, the poet likens them to “the babe 
that having had his fill stretches his hand toward his mother’s 
breast and proves his inward love by his outward glow;” a picture 
that contrasts strikingly with another of “an infant seeking his 
mother’s breast when fear and anguish vex his troubled heart.” I 
follow Del Lungo rather than Carducci in believing that these are 
reminiscences of the poet’s mother and his wife, they are so com- 
pletely woven info the texture of.the poem. And they illustrate 
traits of Italian motherhood as evident in the twentieth century 
as they were in the thirteenth. Take as an extreme and gruesome 
instance the story of Bizarro, a brigand of Calabria, and his sweet- 
heart, Niccolina. The young mother, carrying her infant boy 
in her arms, had accompanied Bizarro when pursued, and both 
took refuge in a cave. The poor baby, seeking nourishment in 
vain from the mother’s empty breasts, moaned and cried, while 
the terrible dogs that guarded the fugitives warned them by their 
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barking of approaching enemies. Exasperated, and fearing dis- 
covery, the bandit seized the child by the feet and dashed it against 
the wall of the cavern. The woman said nothing. In the morning 
when Bizarro was gone she dug a grave and buried her child. But, 
at night, when the father was sleeping, she seized his gun and 
shot him dead. She then cut off his head, placed it in her apron, 
took it to the nearest magistrate and demanded the promised 
reward. Some time after this, continues the French general then 
commanding in Calabria, the woman married and became an 
exemplary wife and mother. Pass now from this gruesome revela- 
tion of elemental maternal feeling to the picture of Carducci’s 
mother repeating to her gifted boy Manzoni’s fiery appeal to the 
Lombards. “Even to-day,” he wrote, “when I repeat the lines I 
must needs spring to my feet and shout them as when I heard 
them for the first time. And I heard them from the voice of a 
woman, from the voice of my mother. It was Easter Monday of 
1847. A glorious spring sunshine laughed in the turquoise sky 
and five fishing boats were lined across the distant sea, swift, grace- 
ful, white as antique nymphs, while on the hills amid the emerald 
verdure of the fields and the foliage of the trees appeared the 
ruined forms of the Middle Ages; and flowers bloomed everywhere, 
flowers in the plants, in the grass, flowers in the sky and on the 
ground, golden flowers and flowers of the loveliest incarnadine. 
How beautiful indeed are the peach blossoms of the springtide! 
And yet, after I heard those stanzas recited by my mother, I saw 
nothing of all this any more. Or, rather, I saw everything black. 
I had a ferocious desire to kill Austrians!” What tones they must 
have been! Or consider the picture of De Maistre’s mother sooth- 
ing him to sleep with verses of her favorite poets which he thus 
knew by heart before he knew their meanings. Or hear the mother 
of Mazzini, the memory of whom comforted and strengthened 
him in exile: “My son, be good and pure. Be strong. Learn 
to suffer!” Or listen to the mother of his friend Ruffini, who 
reconciled Mazzini to life, who restored his faith, and taught him 
to combine the love of God with the love of Italy and of humanity. 
Or watch the mother of Silvio Pellico as she fights her victorious 
battle for the life of her tormented darling after the physicians 
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had abandoned hope. “I have never seen,” writes Villari, the 
biographer of Savonarola, ‘‘anything to equal, much less surpass, 
the heroic selfeffacement of Neapolitan mothers,” and the instances 
of maternal devotion in Mathilde Serao’s terrible book, The Bowels 
of Naples, make his words seem tame. Dante’s illustrious pro- 
genitor tells him: “Thou shalt leave all things that thou dost love 
most tenderly; this will be the chief arrow from the bow of 
exile.” Only sheer perversity can remain deaf to the heartbreak 
of the lines. Dante was too proud to make much moan, but here 
are some extracts from the journal of Santorre Santa Rosa, one 
of the noblest figures of the nineteenth century: 


A daughter was born to me, to me the exile, on the 17th of October. 
Eternal God, be pleased to bless my infant girl, who shall receive the 
name of my mother, thy faithful handmaid; my mother, of whom I was 
bereft too early. O, my Mother! I dedicate this child to thee. Accept the 
offering in thy home up yonder. Paulina, my Paulina, God bless thee 
and keep thee in health to console thy father. God preserve thee, daughter 
of misfortune, nourished in the womb of thy mother in the time of 
storm, and born while thy banished father was wandering here in Switzer. 
land where men are true and women are honored. I see the eyes of thy 
fond mother fixed upon thy face and bathed with tears as she thinks of 
thy unhappy father. 


So Dante felt, though he made no moan. He bled inwardly. 
The traces of suffering mark forever that majestic face. The 
music of his lines never strikes deeper than when surcharged with 
homesick grief. 

“Unhappy the man,” exclaimed Jean Paul, “whose mother’s 
image does not make him reverence all women.” How Dante 
reverenced womanhood the Commedia discloses in many ways. 
The scorn that he expresses for the prince who sold his daughter 
as a corsair sells a slave is feeble when compared to the scene in 
the Inferno where the brother of the beautiful Ghisola is tortured 
for his share in the ruin of his sister. One longs for a modern 
poet to consign such culprits to “the singing flames”: “I saw the 
horned demons, scourge in hand, scourging their backs with many 
a blow; they made that tortured throng lift quick their legs, nor 
did any stand and wait.” And as the brother tells the story of his 
baseness a demon with a knotted whip rains blows upon his head, 
erying: “Away! Away, thou pander! Here in hell no women 


’ 
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are ever sold for pelf.” Surely the scorn of scorn can go no 
farther. But with what glad approval the poet mentions the fair 
Gualdrada, who refuses to kiss the emperor Otto, telling him 
tranquilly that her lips are for him only whom she shall choose 
to be her husband. And the Lucia that he selects to plead with 
Beatrice to come to his aid and save him in the midst of life’s 
way is that Lucia who plucked out her eyes lest her beauty prove 
toc great a snare to tempted men. Semiramis so sunk in lust 
that in her law she knew no mandate but her own desire, Cleopatra, 
wanton and unchaste, Helena, whose beauty caused such dire 
calamity, emerge dimly from the shadows of antiquity. But 
Cato’s Marcia is the form that evokes his admiration. Was ever 
woman praised so finely as in the words that Cato speaks to 
Virgil: 

So great was the joy that Marcia gave my eyes while I was living 
in yonder world that every wish of hers I met as it arose. But now she 
cannot move me, for she dwells beyond this evil stream. If some 


heavenly lady guides thy way, as thou dost tell, there is no need of 
flattering speech. Enough for thee to ask me in Marcia’s name. 


Could anything be nobler than this tribute to the woman who 
begged to have upon her sepulcher just these two words: ‘“Cato’s 
Marcia”? Could anything be finer than Cato’s yielding to the 
magic of her name now that God’s decree had left the antique 
Roman only the memory of his Marcia’s abounding love? And 
that this reverence for womanhood is not derived from ignorance 
of woman’s nature, so fraught with peril to herself, is very plain. 
Dante’s lines must not be read awry. His contempt for wanton- 
ness, his hatred of unchastity, his reverence for conjugal fidelity, 
neither obscured his insight nor dried up the fountains of his pity. 
The story of Francesca is a story of divine, inexorable justice ; 
but justice transfigured by a fathomless sympathy. It is a story 
of the eternal ruin wrought in one brief moment of passion turned 
to flame. First the strong cry of sympathy, that is strong enough 
to separate the inseparable sufferers from the throng that sweeps 
onward through the malignant air and strong enough to detain 
them to make answer; and then the grief that makes the poet 
weep and wish to know how love could bring them to such fatal 
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knowledge and to such dire punishment. Both together indicate 
the poet’s wisdom and the poet’s heartbreak. Told by itself, 
Francesca’s story of the love that chained them in suffering to 
each other for all eternity might have become a vindication of their 
fault. But Dante’s poignant misery and Francesca’s burst of 
anguish remind us that we are in the house of hopeless woe. The 
awful wail of stricken hearts is in the words, 


“No pain is so cruel as remembering our happy moments in our misery.” 


The impure realism flaunted by modern writers could never have 
given us the picture of their reading Launcelot together, “naught 
thinking but that all was right,” or of the one brief moment when 
impulse drove them trembling to their doom. Much less would it 
give us the speechless sobbing of Paolo or the dull thud of the 
poet falling like a dead man in a swoon. Put over against the 
picture of these tormented lovers the words in which Forese 
Donati, climbing the steeps of purgatory, describes his widowed 
Nella, whose hot tears have helped him on his way; so dear to 
God in her widowhood because she is so lonesome in her virtue, 
so unlike the bold women that walk with bosoms bared unblushing 
through the streets of Florence. Then turn to those human splen- 
dors, Piccarda and Constance, who meet the poet in the Lunar 
Sphere of Heaven. Dante, be it remembered, had in the Convito 
opposed the medieval ideal of celibate purity, yet nothing appeared 
more hateful to him than the marriages that were forced by their 
relatives upon women who had become the brides of Christ. Quite 
probably he knew even better than Boccaccio the darker side of 
life in the cloister, but he knew far better than the author of 
the Decameron the nobler and diviner aspirations of Italian 
women. Piccarda, the cousin of Dante’s wife, had been torn by 
her brothers from the convent and compelled to break her vow. 
Yet, like Constance, the mother of the Emperor Frederick, she 
“wore the veil forever on her heart.” These two women are the 
first spirits to whom Beatrice guides him after he enters paradise, 
and the words of Piccarda are perhaps the noblest of the entire 
poem. The poet asks her: 


Do you, who are so happy here, desire to gain no loftier place? 
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To which Piccarda answers: 


If we desired to pass on higher still, our desires would be at variance 
then with His who bade us fill these mansions. 


This is our peace, God’s will. 
In this from stage to stage we upward mount, rejoicing as we climb 
toward Him, the fountain, the sea, toward which all being moves. 


“Then I learned,” the poet adds, “how everywhere in paradise is 
heaven, even though not on all alike God pours his love!” It is 
not to Saint Bernard, nor even to Beatrice, that such noble utter- 
ance is given, but to Piccarda, whom he had known and honored, 
the cousin of his own wife, Gemma, maligned by Boccaccio, so 
ve are told by that fine scholar, Del Lungo. Dante’s habit of 
blending past and present in the same scene, as he here unites 
Piccarda with Constance of Sicily, makes it probable that Matelda, 
who shares with Beatrice in the wonderful representation of 
Dante’s absolution, is, after all, the celestial shadow of the famous 
Countess of Tuscany. Before approaching that, however, let us 
note thc pictures of a daughter’s love that appear in unexpected 
gleams. For instance, Lavinia’s daughter, crying: 


Thou hast lost me, mother mine! though not to lose me thou hast slain 
thyself. 
Grief for thy fate is keen above all else. 


Or Manfred begging in purgatory that his plight may be revealed 
to his dear Constance: 


Go to my fair daughter: tell her the truth. 
See if thou canst advance my blessedness. 
Of earthly prayer we feel the virtue here. 


Or hear Nino Visconti, the noble judge, as he pleads: 


Tell my Giovanna to send her prayers for me to Him that harkens 
to the innocent. I do not believe her mother loves me any more. 


Nor are these fancy pictures merely. Then and long afterward 
the Italian daughter pleaded often for her father. Galileo’s first- 
born is more beautiful in her devotion to that great sufferer than 
any of Dante’s mention. “She keeps on calling me,” wrote the 
old man after her death, in the bitterness of his grief. She had 
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been the strength of his heart and the joy of his mind. She had 
chosen him for her patron saint rather than any in the saints’ 
calendar. She had taken upon her, she wrote him just before 
she died, “all of his penance that she could, and would willingly 
spend the rest of her life in a narrower prison than her cloistered 
cell if she could but shorten his imprisonment or relieve his pain.” 
Carducci in a striking passage brings together the daughter of 
the great exile and the daughter of the great prisoner. He writes: 


At the bedside of the poet were his two sons, condemned to exile by 
the city of Florence, and his daughter, Beatrice, condemned by herself, 
in love to her wandering father, to leave that which she held most dear— 
the younger children, the habits of her home, and the hope of mother. 
hood. Beatrice consoled surely the agony of her father with the sweet 
accents of Tuscany and with the memory of his pure young love, made 
now more pure in the name he had given to his daughter; the Beatrice 
born of Gemma Donati escorted the great soul of her father in his passage 
to the vision of the Beatrice in heaven. And afterward the daughter of 
the poet of Piccarda gave herself to the life of the spirit in the convent 
near Ravenna, Saint Stephan of the Olives. What more had she to do 
with the world, now that she had closed the eyes and kissed for the last 
time the cold lips of her father? How could she be companion to another 
man, she who had chosen for her part the exile and the miseries of 
Dante? Between him that opens and him that closes the Italian revival, 
between Dante and Galileo, there is this resemblance: the daughter of 
the first and the daughter of the second both preferred, so to speak, the 
father to the mother, and ended life, both of them, as virgin sisters. 
Perhaps in the daughters of such men, more than in their sons, there is 
renewed, by some mysterious physiological working, so much of the 
father that they are able to do without the rest of the world; for them 
the father becomes an ideal; they live and die for him and in him. 
Less fortunate than Sister Beatrice, Dante’s daughter, because for such 
natures it is the best fortune to console others while sacrificing self, 
Sister Maria Celeste, Galileo’s daughter, died before her illustrious 
parent. 


And yet one might remind Carducci that to her was given the 
priceless compensation of calling her father continually to her, 
no longer from the cloister, but from her heavenly home. 

But those symbolic figures, Lucia and Matelda and Beatrice, 
what of them? The charm of them is undeniable and the charm 
is feminine; feminine, however, according to an ideal derived 
from an experience with women of heroic mold. Take, for exam- 
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ple, the courageous words in which Beatrice tells Virgil why she 
has no fear to enter the abodes of the lost: 


Of those things only fear in us should dwell that have the power to work 
another’s woe; 

Those alone are terrible. I, by God’s bounty, am so fashioned that your 
great misery leaves me untouched in spite of fiery furnace glow. 


There speaks the undaunted woman, conscious of her God and 
bold to obey the behest of love, take her where it may. And how 
vivid is Virgil’s description of her and her enchantment: 


A lady called me blest and fair 

So that I asked wherein I might obey. 

Bright were her eyes beyond the stars compare, and she began in accents 
soft and kind with voice angelic. 


How charming, too, the mode of her address: 


O thou of courteous mind, whose fame still lingers in the world and will 
endure while the world lasts. 


How much of meaning in Virgil’s sharp reproof to Dante: 


Since three such women, blest of God’s dear grace, care for thee in that 
heavenly company, why hast thou not more zeal for high endeavor? 
What ails thee? Why halt and hesitate? 


That there was a Beatrice Portinari whom Dante met in his 
boyhood, that this Beatrice became afterward the wife of Simon 
dei Bardi and died in her youth, has been proven beyond a doubt. 
But so peculiar was the relation of the medisval poet to the woman 
that he worshiped in his songs, and yet so unusual was the attitude 
of Dante among medieval poets, that it is impossible to separate 
truth from fiction in his statements concerning her. One thing, 
however, stands out distinct: she became for him the symbol of 
unearthly wisdom, the glorified spirit to draw him upward into 
realms of light, the woman of whom he would say what had never 
been said of any other woman. She possessed, we may easily 
believe, unusual beauty, and the magical radiance of mingling piety 
and dignity and intelligence that illuminated the face and the 
form of Vittoria Colonna. Only, the Beatrice of the Commedia 
was more than a memory—she was a transformation, or, rather, 
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a new creature, the angel of thoughtful womanhood into whose 
creation entered all his recollections of feminine intelligence and 
gracious influence. The picture of her, clad in a white veil bor- 
dered with olive leaves, in a mantle bright and green over a robe 
of fiery glow, recalls the Madonnas of early Italian art arrayed in 
their garments of faith and hope and love; while the festal angels 
seattering flowers that envelop her as in a cloud may be a remi- 
niscence of some Florentine procession of fair maidens in which 
Beatrice Portinari was the chief figure. But the dignity of her 
speech derives from the majestic office that the poet assigns to her 
and to all noble women. She is his heavenly wisdom and his out- 
ward conscience. The divinest voice in all those heavenly spheres 
speaks to him in accents soft and kind, such as were those of gra- 
cious ladies he had known. One needs but to compare this Beatrice 
with such a figure as Voltaire’s Joan of Are to understand the 
celestial distance that separates the Italian singer from the French 
bard wallowing in degrading fancies. Beatrice belongs to the 
family of Antigone; she is the voice of that righteousness which 
is older than the gods and of the love that shapes eternal destinies. 
Her companion, Matelda, the symbol of feminine activity, may be 
the Countess that supported Hildebrand, or the transfigured image 
of some friend of Beatrice Portinari. Who need care? Dante, I 
imagine, rejoiced in her as in some creature given to him miracu- 
lously; she came to him, perchance, in some dream like that in 
which he saw Saint Lucia, or she took shape beside him as he 
walked the paths of exile thinking in his misery of the happy 
bygone days: or, perhaps, as he wandered on in banishment, some 
lovely woman standing among the red and golden blossoms had 
detained him with high discourse. “A lady all alone, who as 
she went sang evermore, and gathered flowers with whose bright 
hues her path was strewn.” Leah, her counterpart, decks herself 
with flowers that she may gaze with joy upon her image in the 
mirror; Matelda gathers them for divine uses, and in the joys of 
active ministering learns how she may explain the purposes of 
God. For me, as for the poet who created her, she is sufficient of 
herself, be what it may the secret of her origin. 

In the final scene of Tbsen’s noted drama, Nora, choking down 
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her misery, exclaims: “First and foremost I wish to be a human 
being.” The cry means what we interpret it to mean. Dante’s 
Sapia was a human being—the Sapia who in sexless rage rejoiced 
~ jn others’ ill more than in her own prosperity, urging God in 
her madness to heap calamity upon her own citizens defending 
Colle’s fortress. Beatrice is a human being also, but of another 
kind. Even the celestial atmosphere only intensifies the human 
and the womanly. So that if Nora’s cry means this, Women 
shall think nobly of themselves and strive their utmost to realize 
their thought, and men shall acknowledge and cherish this nobility 
—why, then, the Florentine poet set that cry to eternal music six 
centuries ago. There were poets enough in his age and among 
Italians of succeeding ages to depict the charms, the frailties and 
the power of women from the muddy level of their senses; poets 
who saw in woman neither the guide nor the deliverer, neither 
inspiration, nor dignity, nor divinity. And there were women 
enough to justify their songs. But the great exile saw a different 
vision, and in lifting Beatrice to her place so near the throne of 
God he summoned the women of Italy to a higher destiny. He 
summoned, at the same time, the men of Italy and of the future 
to unseale their eyes and to behold in woman a potency and a 
majesty that makes the degradation of her treason, and the defiling 
of her image blasphemy. “If it shall please Him through whom 
all things live, I hope to say of her that which has never been said 
of any woman.” So wrote the youthful author of the Vita Nuova. 
His vow was fulfilled; and his final words about his Beatrice are 
his sublimest. ‘Where is she?’ he asked of Saint Bernard, who 
’ suddenly replaced her in the fields of paradise. “Look up to the 
third round of the first rank and thou shalt again behold her upon 
the throne her merits have assigned her,” was the answer. “TI lifted 
up my eyes,” he continues, “and saw her as she made herself a 
crown, reflecting from herself God’s splendor. The highest heaven 
that echoes to the thunder is not more distant to the strongest 
mortal eye beholding it from ocean’s deepest depth than Beatrice 
was distant from my sight. Yet distance made no difference. 
Because her image descended to me through a medium free from 
every taint.” A song of gratitude and entreaty breaks from his 
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_ lips. “Let thy magnificence,” he implores, “keep watch in me so 
that my soul which thou hast healed may, when it shuffles off the 
body’s coil, be pleasant to thee, Beatrice.” “Thus did I pray, 
and she, far distant though she seemed, smiled, and looked at me. 
Then she turned toward the fount eternal.” 

Her image, distant though she was, he saw distinctly because 
it-descended to him through a medium free from taint! So when 
our eyes are purged and our atmosphere is pure the image of this 
resplendent woman descends to us, distant though she be in time 
as well as space; the intervening centuries have only made her 
smile more lovely and her look the more entrancing. From her 
distant splendor she heard the poet pray and answered from “her 
realms of help”; and so the ideal of a pure and beautiful and 
helpful and instructive womanhood, emerging from the mystical 
and bewildering interpretations that obscure so frequently Dante’s 
poem, when seen by us, as by him, through a medium free from 
taint makes answer to our entreaties and our aspirations with a 
smile, as she holds us and draws us upwards with her magnetic 
eyes. She is no longer Dante’s Beatrice; she belongs to all climes 
and to all centuries. She is the shadow of every noble woman, and 
with her magnificence guards the soul of every poet who “beholds 
her where she makes herself a crown, reflecting from herself God’s 


splendor.” eg 4 ea 
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Arr. VIL—THE PULPIT AS THE CHIEF FACTOR IN 
SOCIAL REFORM 


Economic changes, many and frequently alarming, keep 
thinkers, writers, and workers astir. The kaleidoscope of human 
society is in perpetual unrest. Social and business wrongs harass 
us daily. What attitude does the pulpit assume toward these 
violations of rights? Said one: “If multitudes of men believe that 
they are suffering injustice; that the social conditions are antago- 
nistic to their interests, that the rapidly accumulating wealth of 
the world is unfairly distributed, that frugality, thrift, self-denial 
and personal effort and personal sacrifice count for little as against 
the power which combined capital controls, if, soured by these con- 
victions, they form counter-combinations and fight fire until hellish 
passions are aroused and civilization seems ready to fall into 
anarchy, what can the church do to allay the storm and avert the 
catastrophe?’ The purpose of this paper is to maintain that the 
pulpit in its attitude toward all social questions has been and is the 
chief factor in philanthropic reform. 

The sharp goad of skeptical reproach, the quivering sting of 
outer and inner condemnation, the froth and foam of superficial 
criticism and satirical denunciation have not been wanting. The 
pulpit has been and still remains the shining -target for many 
would-be socio-politico-economic sharpshooters. After the clearing 
away of the materialistic smoke the pulpit remains unharmed and 
powerful. A child can easily sling mud at one of the world’s 
great paintings. An untrained voice may readily break in upon 
the harmony and sweetness of blended song. The pulpit welcomes 
honest and intelligent criticism. Perfection, or even discretion, 
in utterance is not always claimed, but the sphere of the Christian 
minister is too frequently seen through nearsighted, range-limit- 
ing spectacles of the narrow political economist, social agitator, or 
mere tyro playing at life’s stupendous problems. It is true that 
upon a particular Sabbath some earnest preacher, with heart all 
aglow, may discourse to a delighted audience upon the glories of 
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the angel world, and the disappointed hobbyist present may lay 
the charge that he is antagonistic to, or forgetful of, the pressing 
obligations of this terrestrial sphere. Narrow critic! Come on 
Sunday next and that same divine, with soul on fire, will preach 
with such impassioned eloquence about the humble Nazarene in 
his ministrations to the poor that you will be caught up into the 
third heaven of economic thought. The student in one depart- 
ment of learning must not hope to find the pulpit limited to his 
special field of inquiry. In its quest after helpful truth it must 
cover the whole realm of sociology, art, science, education, family, 
economic and religious life. The preacher, of all men, must be 
the one broad man. His topics are necessarily varied in their tre- 
mendous sweep. ‘He is compelled to study struggling, grinding, 
advancing society not from the circumscribed standpoint of any 
theoretical economist, or dreamful lover of art or poetry, but from 
the exalted, philanthropic vantage ground of the profoundest social 
reformer the world has ever known—the Man of Galilee. Higher 
and grander in their philosophic meaning than any sentence of 
Moses, Buddha, Plato, Cicero, or any of the ethical thinkers of 
the centuries, are his matchless words: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” By this masterful stroke in the sociological world he 
sublimely teaches that the greater must include the less. There 
must be the spiritual regeneration of individual men, the 
divine life implanted in the human heart, and “all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Only then are we fully prepared to 
build intelligently upon the granite pillars of social science. Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, the broad-minded economist of interna- 
tional fame, has declared that the first need of the city is a “pro- 
found revival of religion,” and that in its largest sense. Individual 
reclamation must come first. The pulpit is to teach Christianity. 
What is Christianity? A distinguished scholar has replied that 
it “is the religion of the kingdom of God secured by the regenera- 
tion of individual souls.” Is the answer incomplete? Then add 
the words of one whose memory today is the fragrant flower in 
many a soul, Charles Loring Brace: “The system of religious 
faith and morals to be derived from the words, teachings, and char- 
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acter of Christ.” The function of the pulpit is not to deal alone 
with economic questions. Far from it. Must it preach heaven 
week in and week out? By no means. It must teach Christianity, 
and that in its broadest sense: to satisfy all rational and apprecia- 
tive searchers after truth, to touch upon all sound principles mak- 
ing for the exaltation of human kind. Sensibly writes our own 
Bishop Vincent: “The minister is to make clear in theory and 
practice the divine social idea as set forth by Him of Nazareth. 
To reincarnate him; to talk his talk; to reproduce his deeds of 
love and help. His doctrines were social doctrines—the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the law of righteousness ; 
the exercise of what Victor Hugo calls those three pure radiances, 
truth, justice, and charity. The minister should professionally 
insist that every man who pretends to patriotism should talk and 
vote in the interest of pure politics, fair taxation, the improvement 
of the civil service, the increase of knowledge among the people of 
sanitary and hygienic law, the reconstruction of tenement houses, 
the classification, education, and wise care of convicts, a just dis- 
tribution of wealth, free public libraries, industrial education, the 
eare of the homeless and orphaned.” It is essential that the true 
minister of Jesus Christ hear the heart throbs of the wealthy, and 
also bend in sympathy with the tearful poor. “The death of the 
firstborn in the house of Pharaoh causes as great grief as the death 
of the firstborn in the hut on the edge of the desert.” The critic 
of the minister frequently overlooks the fact that “he stands be- 
tween conflicting classes and belongs to all.” The pulpit signifies 
vastly more than the temple desk and the sounding board. It 
furnishes the power setting in motion gigantic machinery for the 
world’s good. The sermon is fractionally but a relative part of the 
preacher’s influence. What shall we say of guilds, and brother- 
hoods, and charities, and sewing-schools, and education, and En- 
deavor movements of almost limitless range? Far-reaching philan- 
thropic enterprises spring into existence. Whose impelling desire 
was potential? The preacher’s. Is this too strong? A university 
is established, and thousands of eager students tread its halls of 
learning. Who created the favoring possibilities for its existence ? 
The preacher. A college is heavily endowed. Whose prayer 
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loosened the strings of the gold-filled purse? The preacher’s. A 
hospital, sweet shelter for the wearied and sore, is founded. Who 
toiled in private with the large-hearted benefactor? The preacher. 
An industrial school is born in the thought and purpose of a liberal 
merchant. When? While listening to a sermon. It is the influ- 
ence of the preacher pulsing through educational inspirations, re- 
demptive organizations, making its power effectually felt in tons 
of Christian literature, speaking by the might of press and plat- 
form. What about the Chautauqua movement of world-wide sig- 
nificance? Who set Arnold Toynbee at work? Who was Deni- 
son’s inspiration? Preachers. The sarcastic critic carps at the 
preaching of the past; that “previous to the latter half of the 
last century the really great battles were over the technicalities of 
creeds and the intricacies of interpretation. Now it is a life and 
death struggle to keep intact the very foundations of religion it- 
self.” That theological debate was rife must be allowed. But 
along the pathway of the years, the majority of pulpit orators 
held themselves true to what they believed the genius of the gospel. 
They preached with the spirit of the times. Economic discussions 
were not to the front. Those men had a Living Word before them. 
“Tt taught them the radical sinfulness of human nature. They 
believed it, and repudiated at the same time that human nature 
and human society were hopelessly debased. Man still bore the 
image of God. They had a Christianity that was critical but not 
pessimistic and anarchic. They taught a Christianity as heralding 
the most radical of impending revolutions, symboled in new 
heavens and earth, yet pacific, a Christianity that had no sym- 
pathy with the present gospel of dynamite and dagger.”' Witness 
the preaching of the Wesleys, and Whitefield and Asbury. Review 
the pulpit deliverances from 1800 to the Civil War. As the age 
at that time became intensely industrial new environments were 
rapidly created by marvels wrought by steam and electricity. 
Social problems pressed themselves forward. The preacher was 
the first to earnestly appreciate and comprehend the changing 
order. It is true that not every question was brought into the 
sanctuary addresses. Not every turbulent enthusiast was eagerly 


1Behrends. 
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followed. It is not seemly for the clergyman to rush breathlessly 
into his pulpit with the latest catchword of reform, or most recent 
theory in any department of science, whether of medicine, political 
economy, or even theology. Terms are not readily understood. 
Philosophies must be digested. This is not pulpit cowardice, 
but pulpit common sense. The very word “socialism,” while 
harmless in itself, is variously and dangerously interpreted. Mul- 
titudes at once associated it with anarchism and other differently 
garmented isms. Chicago’s fearful riots flash back in memory. 
The red flag again waves. Men tremble in the presence of dyna- 
mite. The cautious minister must not be too severely condemned 
for hesitating to drag into his pulpit terms and theories and doc- 
trines which have journeyed with riotous and explosive compan- 
ions. Flaring headlines may proclaim Mrs. Stokes in New York 
city placing the red flag above the stars and stripes, but that 
preacher, to say the least, is unwise who from his pulpit the follow- 
ing Sabbath hurls at her a blood-curdling diatribe. The charge 
has been of great frequency that the ministry generally has 
been indifferent to social agitations and upheavals; that no activity 
of moment in the past was exhibited until zealous laymen under 
the lash of severe criticism and impetus of leadership forced the 
pulpit to speak out. There is the old citation of Wendell Phillips 
and slavery. Is the slumbering critic aware that Wendell Phillips 
was not born until 1811? that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
long before Phillips was freed from his swaddling clothes, had an 
emphatic declaration against slavery in her book of government ? 
Has the critic also forgotten that this great church quivered and 
fell apart under the earthquake shock of slavery in 1844? We do 
not stop to make mention of other denominations. The abolition 
of slavery in America is due in large part to the preacher. Note 
the pulpit in its attitude toward the liquor traffic. Is the tre- 
mendous temperance crusade an offspring of lay enthusiasm, the 
clergy lashed into service by the impetuosity of the pew? If so, 
then I have spelled out the sentences of history very imperfectly. 
What is due the pulpit of the past? It has been the chief factor 
in social reform. There must be taken into account the tireless 
preparation through the centuries from the time that the clear- 
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visioned Paul turned aside to bitterly arraign the social life of 
Rome down to Hugh Price Hughes and the onward sweep of re- 
form today. The pulpit has strengthened the ideal of statesman- 
ship, corrected methods of civil government, held in restraint war- 
like purposes, and modified the tendencies and history of empires. 
The freedom of Russia’s toiling serfs, Lincoln’s Proclamation of 
Emancipation—why? The answer lies in the influence of the 
pulpit. As the mouthpiece of Christianity its best achievements 
are “humanity to the child, the stranger, the needy, the prisoner, 
and even the brute; increasing opposition to all forms of cruelty 
and oppression; personal purity, the sacredness of marriage, the 
necessity of temperance, the elevation of woman, the right of 
every human being to have the utmost opportunity of developing 
his faculties, and of all persons to enjoy equal political and social 
privileges.” It has been the inspiration and conserving power 
of social and charitable institutions. When down-trodden and 
oppressed the poor have turned to the preacher for helpful friend- 
ship. The heart of Methodism has ever been warm toward the 
unfortunate and wearied ones. Are we to forget John Wesley 
among the prisoners at Newgate, or his work and that of his col- 
leagues among the colliers and poor of England and Wales?» Thou- 
sands crowded to wait upon their ministrations. Through these 
many years of organization the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
held true to the deep convictions of duty to the special mission for 
which she exists. Here is a religious society establishing universi- 
ties, colleges, seminaries, hospitals, orphanages, Deaconess Homes, 
Homes for the aged, conducting many forms of work among the 
desolate, with wide-open hand ministering to the needs of a broken 
world, sending out vast bodies of young people into open-air meet- 
ings, systematic visitation, tract distribution, temperance crusades, 
fostering employment bureaus, lyceums, libraries, Chautauqua 
Circles, social entertainments, proper amusements, lectures and 
literary work, sewing schools and kindred organizations—doing a 
lend-a-hand work generally. Back of all this continuous program 
of marvelous activity is the Methodist itinerant, counseling, plan- 
ning, directing, controlling, inspiring. 

The pulpit of today keenly realizes more than ever that there 
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is a social question, perplexing, ever-pressing, demanding solution. 
It is charged that the average minister is well versed in apologetics, 
but woefully ignorant of the most fundamental laws of our eco- 
nomic and social life. This can be unhesitatingly denied. The 
earnest man of God is almost daily in contact with poverty con- 
ditions. He studies with eyes and ears and feet and brain and 
heart. He is a social economist thrust out into the oppressive 
sphere of torturing distress. His library does not consist of tomes 
weighty with ancient theological proposition and argument. A 
bookseller has made the statement that the clergyman is the chief 
purchaser of the literature of advanced thought. Who is the most 
interested patron of the leading magazines and reviews? The 
preacher. He reads. He reads eagerly. He is a student. He is 
an explorer among the fields of industrial and social doctrine. 
More ministers burn the midnight oil than the casual observer 
supposes. The preaching of the modern pulpit is far from stilted 
theological formula. Never was there a sublimer, yet a simpler 
presentation of the social ideals of the gospel. Because a creed- 
breaking and creed-making spirit has dominated the councils of 
a great denomination, agitating her profoundest students, trou- 
bling her seminaries, crowding the columns of her leading periodi- 
cals, men were filled with fear, but the pulpit was not perceptibly 
disturbed. The preacher continued at his task. Professor Paul 
Van Dyke’s retirement from the Princeton Theological Seminary 
produced but a faint ripple of excitement, and the incident is well- 
nigh forgotten. Someone may look up from this page and say: “I 
do remember.” The publication of a recent and much-debated 
novel refreshed the memory of a few. Changing polity and gov- 
ernmental turmoils within ecclesiastic bodies are not often carried 
as sensational themes to a worshipful congregation. The charge 
falls powerless that men come anxiously to the sanctuaries asking 
for bread, yet receive a stone. We repudiate the statement that 
“the clergy, profoundly imbued with the rhythmic harmonies of 
the physical, economic, and spiritual world as taught by the meta- 
physicians of the ald schools, have become ultra-conservative,” that 
“their religion and philosophy are static.” ( The called preacher 
is caught up by that agonizing spirit which anxiously pleads for 
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a millennial settlement of the deeply vexing and increasingly dis- 
turbing social conditions. He does discuss economic propositions. 
They are embodied in his ministerial work. But these problems 
cannot possibly eentain the whole message of Christianity. ) An 
emasculated gospel and an effeminate religious philosophy are 
not the special assignments to the toiling clergy. The pulpit is 
awake. It is thoroughly in earnest. On every hand are heard the 
thunder tones of mighty men, preachers of the gospel, from sacred 
desk and public platform, through secular press and religious maga- 
zine, demanding social and moral improvement. They are leading 
on the rallied hosts by educational methods, by philanthropic in- 
stitutions, by powerful and self-sacrificing crusades, by the intrepid 
leadership of a definitely formulated propaganda for bringing in 
the kingdom. Noting the published sermons and extracts from the 
English and American pulpits, it is pleasing to observe how many 
contain the social messages of Christianity. Has the pulpit alien- 
ated the working man from the temple of worship? The charge 
is laid. We are told that “the horny-handed son of toil” is not there. 
The rich! The rich! Absence from the sanctuary does not argue 
the alienation of the laboring classes. They are there. They are 
also there in large numbers. And they are reached. It may be 
done through pastoral visitation, the touch of the deaconess, the 
tract, or loving gift. Their children are within our Sabbath 
schools. There is discontent—admitted. But the millennium is 
not here. Read this: “The discontent of the working classes is 
not to me a withered leaf witnessing that our civilization is in 
the autumn and that winter is near; it is rather a snowdrop, sweet 
harbinger of summer.” It is a nonsensical complaint that the 
high-salaried minister is but a trembling hireling, and, intimidated 
in the presence of gold, preaches only about heaven and angel 
songs, afraid to breathe the quietest word against the oppression 
of capital and the grossest tyranny of employer. “The rich and 
poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of them all.” The pul- 
pit is not muzzled. Is Parkhurst a brave preacher? No braver 
than thousands of other wearers of the cloth. The pulpit is not 
afraid to act. In the presence of royalty it has frequently been 
very emphatic. Call to remembrance the outspoken utterances of 
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the English clergy against the Tranby Croft scandal. Wealth fails 
to silence the impassioned preacher whose “spirit is stirred in 
him.” Swollen fortunes should not always pass under bitter de- 
nunciation. Chancellor Day, in his Raid on Prosperity, is to be 
followed with an unbiased judgment. He defends his positions 
with remarkable clearness. Helen Campbell is not to be taken 
too seriously when she writes that “he who says with all sanctity 
on Sunday, ‘I believe in God the Father, Maker of heaven and 
earth,’ shows on the other six days that his real creed is, ‘I believe 
in Father Mud, the Almighty Plastic, and in Father Dollar, the 
Almighty Drastic.’” Large numbers of our wealthy men are 
giving their lives and business talents for the amelioration of the 
world’s sore need. In the presence of all, rich and poor, stands the 
Christian minister preaching the evangel of love. The pulpit has 
not lost its hold upon the masses. When Norman McLeod, that 
princely pastor, was carried to the cemetery through the streets of 
Glasgow, followed by a dense multitude of mourners, one laboring 
man on the sidewalk was heard to say, “There goes Norman Mc- 
Leod, and if he had done no more than what he did for my soul 
he would shine as the stars forever.” What meant the gathered 
thousands, faces tear-stained and hearts quivering with sorrow, 
when Spurgeon was borne to his grave? The outburst of deeply 
moved passion at the funeral ceremonies of Phillips Brooks cannot 
be described. Wait for the burial hour of William Booth. The 
pulpit is not waning in power. The preacher still remains the 
greatest single force in social science. Never in all the broad rec- 
ords of religion were Christian movements so generously supported. 
The sympathies of the clergyman are always enlisted when any 
social program is outlined. Then Cardinal Manning and the 
notorious Bradlaugh sit together upon the same platform. The 
ery is for “the preacher” whenever a distinctive reform is to be 
inaugurated. The Republican and Democratic National Conven- 
tions, this coming summer, will carefully arrange that the pro- 
ceedings be opened with prayer. It is an impressive scene either 
in Senate or House of Representatives at Washington when the 
chaplain asks for the guidance of divine wisdom. Perhaps it is 
right to say that the preacher cannot test his leadership always in 
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reform movements by his ahzence from legislative halls. Many 
state constitutions forbid his election. Maryland, for instance, 
has decreed that no minister, or preacher of the gospel, or of any 
religious creed or denomination shall be eligible as Senator or 
Delegate. That the clergyman has been of significant service to 
legislators, judges, and executives is well known. Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, knowing well the United States, his itinerant duties giv- 
ing him wide acquaintance with leading men and conditions, was 
frequently consulted by President Lincoln. Bishop Ames also gave 
the president invaluable counsel. Other church statesmen shared 
with them this privilege. Denied a seat among legislators when his 
voice might be effectively heard, in his professional calling passing 
between the Scylla of unreasonable reformers and the Charybdis 
of a dissatisfied membership murmuring “preaching politics,” 
trammeled in multiplied ways by misinterpretation of motive, 
castigation for conservatism, and limitations of service, the 
preacher has lived on, toiled on, sowing seed to ripen in one, ten, 
or a thousand years, sending out in every direction electric waves 
of a holy influence to be felt in many lives in distant time. The 
pulpit is abreast with the rapidly expanding movements of today. 
It ceaselessly urges social reform. Through many channels 
it sends out into all sections of the globe its golden streams of 
beneficence, finding expression in White Cross societies, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, woman’s effectiveness in her temper- 
ance and charitable organizations, seeking by all worthy endeavor 
to brighten this day in the life of the race, and make it possible 
for “the desert to rejoice, and blossom as the rose,” and to have it 
“blossom more abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing.” There is no reason for despondency. The swift move- 
ments of the present for righteousness are the flowering out of the 
soil baptized by the heroic deeds and sacrificing blood of other 
years. The Rockefellers, Carnegies, Stanfords, Pratts, and the 
lengthened catalogue of such as Johns Hopkins and the countless 
host of benefactors are but the fruition of the beautiful ministries 
of the pulpit, through the passing decades. The political econo- 
mist today is a possibility because of the preacher. 

There is no adequate reason for despair. Enthusiasm is run- 
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ning high. The pulpit of England is alert. The translated Hugh 
Price Hughes stood as an angel of mercy in the midst of the desola- 
tion of London’s crowded centers. But his influence touched the 
whole British world. It was refreshing to have William T. Stead 
speak of him as the recognized exponent of the “Nonconformist 
Conscience,” which repealed the C. D. Acts, hurled Parnell from 
power, and placed a veto on the return of Sir Charles Dilke to 
public life. The younger ministers of America are studying 
deeply social science problems. Theological seminaries are em- 
phasizing sociology in a preacher’s training. The richness of 
many scriptural passages is gained through a knowledge of living 
questions. We quote: “To understand what was the New Testa- 
ment conception of private property, the place of charity in the 
early church, monasticism, the mendicant orders, clerical celibacy, 
the principles and influences of the Jesuits, the Crusades, the 
Reformation, the influence of the gospel on the position of woman 
and childhood, and on education, literature, physical science, in- 
vention, industry, and thrift, biographies like those of Telemachus, 
Savonarola, Gustavus Adolphus, William of Orange, Oberlin, 
Chalmers, John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and Charles Kingsley, 
these topics have new meanings for one who has become alive to 
the importance and fascination of social studies.” 

The last thirty-five years largely embrace the social era. New 
conditions are on. Our students are busily at work. The preacher 
is at his task. Critics sometimes snarl. The infidel sneers. The 
enthusiast upbraids. Under all varying surroundings the pulpit 
has been and still remains the chief factor in social reform. And 
it shall continue so to be. 


fr F Mec. 
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Art. VIIL—THE ISSUES OF PRAGMATISM 


Srvce about the turn of the century much has been heard in 
philosophical circles of the doctrine called pragmatism. Through 
the debate between the opponents of the doctrine and its ardent 
advocates the matter has now been brought to the notice of a wider 
public. In particular, pragmatism is excellently adapted to be- 
come “popular philosophy” in the literal sense of the term, and it 
bears directly on the question of religious belief. A brief state- 
ment of its meaning, therefore, and of the issues which it involves, 
will be of interest to the readers of this Review. 

The group of words to which “pragmatism” belongs has had 
a longer history in popular than in philosophic speech. Prag- 
matic sanctions in diplomacy and political history, pragmatic ten- 
dencies on the part of individual men, pragmatical phases of 
thought or character—in connections like these the terms have been 
familiar. But in philosophy the group has been but sparsely 
represented, and then often with derogatory implications. 
Throughout the popular and the philosophic usage, however, one 
root idea has always lain at the basis of the various derivative 
terms. The Greek original has reference to action, to doing, to 
ends achieved or results accomplished, and this significance re 
appears in its special applications. It is this fundamental mean- 
ing also which has determined the name of the latest and, for 
the time being perhaps, the most vigorous aspirant for philosophical 
honors. For pragmatism claims before all things to be practical 
philosophy. It wars against abstractions of every kind, especially 
against those which it pleases to consider the sum and substance of 
rational or Hegelian idealism. It finds the sole test of philosophical 
conceptions in their practical results, for it holds that ideas or 
principles which stand in no relation to concrete affairs are by the 
fact condemned as worthless. This criterion, moreover, not only 
excludes philosophical inquiries which have no meaning; among 
the answers to the significant questions it enables us to distinguish 
the true from the false. True principles are such as approve them- 
selves in concrete experience, those which work either by leading 
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on to further knowledge or by enabling men to adjust their actions 
to the world about them. Finally, as some of the leaders affirm, 
pragmatism supports a view of faith akin to that which religion 
itself has long maintained; for, like all things else, religion is 
to be judged by its adaptation to life, by its practical value, it 
being argued illogical to test its claims by purely theoretical or 
abstract standards. The foundations for the pragmatic movement 
were chiefly laid by an American thinker, Professor William 
James, of Harvard University. The first statement of the doctrine, 
indeed, was made in 1877-78 by C. 8. Peirce, another Harvard 
thinker, to whom James acknowledges his indebtedness; but it 
was not until the nineties that James’s own writings developed the 
premises on which he and others have later built. In 1890 his 
celebrated Principles of Psychology was published; in 1897 
appeared the Will to Believe, with its incisive discussions of the 
nature of faith. Each of these books contained principles, stated 
or implied, which pointed toward the maturer doctrine. The 
Psychology treated consciousness as a function rather than as an 
entity, as a dynamic life rather than as a result of the mechanical 
combination of units called ideas. The “atomistic” theory of 
mind was thus rejected, and what in recent years we have learned 
to call the “functional” theory heartily adopted, at least in princi- 
ple and germ. The mental life, moreover, was explained as not 
only individual but racial ; in other words, James linked psychology 
fast to the evolutionary view of things at large. Finally, again 
to employ a later term, consciousness in its cognitive phase was 
conceived as instrumental; that is to say, any one of various views 
of a thing may be true with reference to the special purpose in the 
given case; anything may be considered in different aspects, in 
relation to various ends to be attained, and our thought may be 
true with reference to these ends severally taken, though in the 
one instance it prove quite other than in a second, in which the 
matter is dealt with for a different object and from a different 
angle of regard. The test in every case is adaptation to the 
purpose in hand. Here, as all now recognize, was pragmatism 
prefigured in the germ. But time was needed for its ripening. 
Meanwhile the further hints given in the Will to Believe were 
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not fully understood, even by philosophers by profession. This 
work, it will be remembered, defends the right of will and feeling 
to be heard in the decision of questions of faith. But the defense 
of faith gains in clearness by being projected against the back- 
ground of an empirical theory of knowledge. Knowledge is a 
growth, it is argued, and so not absolute; it is not determined by 
a priori speculation but by experience. Even the postulates of 
physical science are principles selected for definite ends, and as 
intellectual principles they have no title to acceptance which would 
exclude the postulates of practical life. Thus the uniformity of 
nature and the moral order of the world stand on the same footing, 
and the former may not be pleaded in disbarment of the latter’s 
claims. Since anything whatever may be true, the voice of will 
and conscience must not be stifled in favor of intellect alone. Thus 
the beginnings of the pragmatic movement were at hand before 
either advocates or critics realized the scope of the principles 
involved. In the succeeding years, those just before and after 
the passage of the nineteenth century into the twentieth, the con- 
sequences of these initial premises were drawn by different writers 
working in different lands. In England, Mr. Schiller, of Oxford 
University, discerned more clearly than others had done the em- 
pirical basis of the Will to Believe, and, starting thence, wrought 
out his own bold theory of the gradual evolution of all the elements 
and principles of knowledge. In Chicago, Professor Dewey and 
his pupils, the so-called Chicago school, gained fame for the young 
university by their original development of similar positions. The 
mental life is altogether functional in itself, they argued, and 
determined by the need of animal and man for guidance in their 
life of action. On its cognitive side, again, consciousness is instru- 
mental, and instrumental only, for it is not the task of knowledge 
to reproduce a world already made and fixed in all its parts but 
simply, in satisfaction of organic need, to adjust its reports to each 
changing situation of affairs. Nor has the movement been 
furthered by philosophers alone. Many scientific thinkers have 
given it a cordial welcome because of their growing belief in the 
hypothetical and symbolical character of their own conclusions. 
Lastly, pragmatism—or humanism, as Schiller aptly terms it— 
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appeals to a variety of thinkers of less technical sorts: to younger 
students, captivated by its claims to novelty and universal value; 
to religious people by its consideration for the demands of faith; 
to the general public, who are told that here is a philosophy at last 
which is practical, intelligible, and final, at least in its method of 
approaching the ultimate problems. 

To philosophers of other schools the matter has taken on a 
different aspect, and the resulting debate has been the most intense 
of recent years. For a time the issues were so much obscured that 
the impartial student could do little more than wait for the con- 
tending parties to beat out their doctrines clear. Of late, however, 
the situation has grown simpler, and a beginning may now be made 
in appreciating the questions in dispute and in the appraisal of the 
answers which are offered on either hand. Thus it has become 
evident that many of the advantages claimed for pragmatism are 
real benefits to thought, whether they are to be counted the exclu- 
sive possessions of this particular group of thinkers or not, or 
follow necessarily from their principles alone. That no truth is 
absolute in the sense of being secure from revision in the light of 
fuller knowledge, and that abstract speculation without regard to 
experience is, or should be, obsolete, are propositions supported by 
the general trend of modern thinking as well as by the contentions 
of the pragmatic school. Many readers of this Review will 
further agree in accepting the pragmatic criticism of certain ten- 
dencies of idealistic thinking. That idealism of the Hegelian type 
errs by its neglect of the concrete factors in the world and human 
life, as it fails, on the other hand, to take due account of the 
practical elements in thought and conduct—this the world has 
learned, to go no farther back, from the discussions which sprang 
up in the period after Hegel’s death. The symbolical nature of 
much of our knowledge, again, if not of all that we know, and, 
when they are tested by ultimate standards, the hypothetical or 
tentative character of most human conclusions, are truths which 
have been burned into the consciousness of our time, albeit some of 
us cannot refrain from cherishing the hope that here also fuller 
understanding may warrant the revision of results which it now 
seems necessary to accept. Finally, that adaptation to practical 
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need, in particular to the fundamental demands of the moral and 
religious nature, furnishes legitimate grounds for belief—was this 
salutary doctrine first discovered or enforced by pragmatists? Or 
shall we acknowledge the debt which our time owes to James in 
this regard, and then think back to Ritschl, to Schleiermacher, to 
Kant, to Rousseau, in the modern age, or to the defenders of “life” 
at the Reformation against the encroachments of papal dogma? 
In sum, the pragmatists are right when they claim that many 
thinkers of the present time, like many in the past, have favored 
principles which they now advocate. But they betray a lack of 
humor, not to say an ignorance of history, when they imagine that 
the fact proves the validity or the usefulness of their peculiar 
doctrines. It is about these special positions that the controversy 
centers. Of primary importance is the pragmatic conception of 
the nature of truth. For what is truth? “Agreement with 
reality,” the man in the street replies, or he would reply were he 
able to express his idea in technical terms, as not a few of the 
philosophers have put it for him. But how may this agreement 
be more specifically defined? “As correspondence with facts,” 
the answer comes again. That idea or proposition is true which 
exactly represents its object, that other true in lesser measure in 
so far as it more or less precisely and completely reproduces the 
things for which it stands. There may, of course, be different 
forms of truth and knowledge. In particular, much of knowledge 
is symbolical; for example, the results attained by the use of 
mathematical formule or the abstract conceptions which are 
crystallized into the terms of our common speech. But even in 
respect of these, the symbols in the last analysis depend upon 
concrete representation. The formule we hold of service only 
when they stand for facts and if they can be retranslated into facts ; 
it is an established rule of thought that verbal symbols must be 
corrected and vitalized by frequent reference back to the realities 
which they represent. And the case is the same with regard to 
the tests or criteria of truth as with regard to truth itself. These 
are held to be standards for determining the agreement of ideas 
with their objects, for testing the correspondence of thought with 
that which is thought about. At this point, however, pragmatism 
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diverges from common belief and much of philosophical opinion. 
It approaches the subject from the side of meaning and utility 
rather than of correspondence. What results do true ideas accom- 
plish, it asks, and in the light of these what is to be considered 
their distinctive characteristic? True ideas and principles are 
those which work, the school replies, combining the answers to 
the twofold query into one response. Now, to “work,” in this 
connection, means to lead, to guide. Ideas and principles work, 
for instance, by leading to facts or conclusions unknown before. 
So scientific hypotheses, if true, lead on to new explanations of the 
phenomena under investigation, and are verified by their explana- 
tory value with reference to these phenomena. This is work, or 
guidance, by way of knowledge proper. But ideas or principles 
work especially by guiding the activities of man in relation to the 
environment in which he lives. They are true when they so direct 
his will and actions that these are brought into harmony with 
his surroundings, false in the measure that they fail as guides to 
this adjustment or as they hinder his adaptation to the conditions 
of his existence. It is the second of these forms of guidance that 
is most discussed by writers of the pragmatic school. With them 
the emphasis is always laid on action, in contrast to the age-long 
interest of reflective thought in intellectual matters. Hence arises, 
in the first place, a new view of the criteria of truth. If the true 
idea or principle is always tliat which works, we are already in 
possession of a simple means of distinguishing truth from error. 
Test ideas and principles by their practical results, by their out- 
come in experience, and then, although the quest for truth may still 
prove long and arduous, we shall be delivered from the vain striv- 
ing of the schoolmen after abstract standards. And, further, the 
new theory of the criteria of truth leads to a new analysis of truth 
itself. That which works is true. Workableness has proven to 
be the supreme test of truth. Why should it not furnish also a 
simple and adequate account of the nature of truth? In some 
instances there may indeed be force in the common view which 
makes knowledge dependent upon a correspondence between ideas 
and their objects. But even the defenders of this view admit that 
often knowledge is symbolic in character. And now is it shown 
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that, in either case, the essential factor is the element of direction, 
of guidance. Even when thought does copy fact—so runs the 
latest and boldest argument of James—the important point is not 
this correspondence in itself but the opportunity which it affords 
us of adjusting our acts to the object. Essentially, therefore, the 
relation between idea and object in which truth consists is not a 
relation of identity but one of symbolical adjustment. Or, to sum 
up the pragmatic position in its briefest form, to be true is to 
work; hence the test of truth is workableness; nay, the very 
significance, the nature, of truth consists in workableness, and 
apart from this it has no other meaning. All attempts to find a 
different meaning for it have been worse than failures; besides 
failing to produce valuable, positive results they have confused the 
minds of men concerning the supreme object of their search as 
well as concerning the way in which it is to be attained. 

Around this doctrine of truth the controversy has been fiercely 
waged, with unhappily an amount of personal recrimination quite 
beyond the limits of legitimate debate. The pragmatists have 
marred their pages by abuse of their idealistic opponents, and 
these have not been slow to retort in kind. Sophists, relativists, 
enemies of truth, the pragmatists have been termed. Their doc- 
trine has been condemned as a revival of that which Socrates and 
Plato successfully combated in Athens more than four centuries 
before the Christian era. It abandons earnest principles, so it is 
charged, to make truth a matter of individual caprice. It bids 
men estimate fact and right by consequences, which is the deadliest 
form, as history shows, of the invitation, to construe ends as justify- 
ing means. Or, more calmly stated, pragmatism confuses the 
function of truth with the nature of truth. True ideas and prin- 
ciples do on the average lead to fortunate results, but only because 
antecedently they are in agreement with the objects or environment 
on which these results depend. To such criticisms the pragmatists 
make in substance this reply: The critics misinterpret our posi- 
tion, because, one and all, they fail to understand it. And, in fact, 
much will depend on the interpretation which is given to the prag- 
matic doctrine. For the moment it may even prove expedient to 
adopt, ourselves, a pragmatic point of view, and inquire whether 
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the issues at stake do not concern the implications of the doctrine 
and its development rather than the abstract principle literally 
taken. The question whether truth is representative and, therefore, 
guiding, or whether in itself it is only a means to useful adjust- 
ments, may in the end prove less important than others which 
remain to be asked. What, on the pragmatic theory, is really 
meant by “working,” by “results,” or consequences? How are 
these to be estimated and by whom? In what relation do the 
workable principles of any time or person stand to truths previ- 
ously accepted, and to the principles of reason? Are there no 
fixed truths, or is thought perennially in flux? These important 
issues have received too little attention from the pragmatists. Busy 
in combating their opponents, they have not infrequently neglected 
the critical elements in their own position. At times they have 
even coupled with their charges of misinterpretation curt recogni- 
tions of principles which anon they proceed to overlook as before. 
Thus it is evident that, fluid as pragmatism makes knowledge to 
be, and fluent as is the world which it implies, it cannot maintain 
its own conclusions without assuming an objective rational order. 
Truth means adaptation to environment. Knowledge grows by 
man’s progressive adjustment to his environment through the lives 
of individuals and races. Conscious reason is itself an outgrowth 
of the age-long process of evolution. But if all this be so, it pre- 
sumes the existence of a rational environment, of a world in 
dependence on whose rationally ordered elements, and in relation 
to them, the inchoate mind of man has groped its way up to self- 
conscious intelligence. No nonrational or disorderly chaos of 
objects could have furnished the conditions for the evolution of 
reason itself. So the evolutionary empiricism which traces the 
development of intelligence back through the ages of the world- 
process of necessity presupposes the rational constitution of the 
world. “Of course,” rejoin the pragmatists, or some of them ; “who 
doubts it? And what need is there for insisting on so trite conclu- 
sions?” The need is this: the assumption of a rational system of 
things undermines certain views which have been charged upon the 
pragmatists, and for the ascription of which to themselves they have. 
given color of reason by their silence, even if they have not accepted 
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them. For, if knowledge means adjustment to an objective rational 
system, mere individualism is excluded. In whatsoever way truth’s 
relation to reality be construed, the ideal term in this relation 
cannot be capricious if the real term is an embodiment of reason. 
Even if agreement with reality imply no more than functional 
adjustment, this is adjustment to a universal rational order, and 
from such alone beneficent results can spring. Truth must not be 
resolved into consequences for you or me alone, or for any particu- 
lar individual; as before, and under other systems of thought, the 
experience of the individual must be compared with that of his 
fellows, since both refer to an objective rational world. Thus 
pragmatism is not equivalent to sophism if it is thought through 
to the end. Its dependence on rational evolution excludes an 
atomistic analysis of knowledge, although not a few of the leaders 
of the school have appeared to favor this fallacious doctrine. So 
far from supplying offhand solutions for the problems of the ages, 
it escapes destruction by assuming, tacitly or confessedly, familiar 
answers to inevitable questions. 

Similar conclusions follow in regard to a second phase of the 
pragmatic doctrine. Pragmatism rightly recognizes the connection 
between knowledge and action, and emphasizes the practical 
grounds for faith. But in what way is it able to solve the logical 
questions concerning the relations of faith and reason better than 
has been done by other systems of thought? For more is at issue 
than the legitimacy of faith in general; the need is urgent for the 
establishment of criteria for determining what is to be believed 
and on what evidence. James repels with just indignation the 
charge that the will to believe is the will to deceive—oneself and 
other men. But although his doctrine does not merit the reproach, 
the relations of belief to knowledge, of individual conviction to 
established or highly probable conclusions, of traditional opinion 
to new discoveries, call for decision and explanation. What is 
needed is not only a defense of faith but a logic of belief. And a 
clear formulation of the latter would go far toward reénforcing 
the former. Here again it is indispensable that pragmatists go 
on from the first stage of general argument to the discussion of 
special questions which the new theory, like its predecessors, must 
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resolutely consider. It is satisfactory to note that the leaders of 
the movement are waking to this portion of their task. But when 
they shall attempt it, with full realization of what it involves, 
they will find themselves again confronted by the doubt whether 
their thinking has made all things new. Brief consideration of a 
third issue will make these results still clearer. After the doctrine 
of truth, and connected with it, comes the theory of axioms. 
First principles, on the pragmatic theory, resemble all others in 
being the outcome of development. Their truth is evidenced only 
by their successful application in experience; they are liable to 
revision in view of new results of man’s progressive adjustment 
tohisenvironment. Schiller goes so far as to term the laws of logic 
fortunate hits, established, and established only, by the fact that 
they work! In this doctrine it is impossible to mistake the spirit 
of the age. Here pragmatism shows itself the child of empiricism 
in the latter’s evolutionary phase. James’s Pragmatism, the latest 
and the best exposition of the doctrine, is dedicated to the memory 
of John Stuart Mill, “whom my fancy likes to picture as our leader 
were he alive today.” But if you follow Mill’s leadership, how 
shal] you escape the issues which he raised? If complete em- 
piricism is to rule, what becomes of the principles of logic and 
the causal judgment—which James at least, in other portions of 
his book, calls truths of reason as positively as any a priorist who 
ever wrote? Surely pragmatists are once more face to face with 
a fundamental problem, moreover, which has been discussed 
throughout the modern age and which has often served to fix the 
lines of cleavage between the different schools. With the many 
forces which in our time have favored a given solution of this 
problem the pragmatists have joined hands. By so doing, how- 
ever, they assume responsibility for further discussion of the seri- 
ous issues involved. For it cannot be long ignored that the em- 
pirical side of the pragmatic doctrine raises anew, and in crucial 
form, the questions concerning the nature and the authority of the 
rational elements in knowledge. 

Besides cherished views of knowledge pragmatism favors cer- 
tain theories of existence. That is to say, it has a metaphysic also. 
The latter, however, lies without the scope of the present paper. 
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In regard also to the bearings of the doctrine on religion little 
further can be said, though the chief conclusions in regard to this 
have happily been implied in the earlier discussion. To religion 
pragmatism offers support of value and suggests alluring prospects. 
It emphasizes the ideal grounds of faith, or even approximates the 
religious conception of faith. It opposes the pantheistic tendencies 
of the a priori systems at the same time that it refuses to sanction 
the naturalistic or agnostic conclusions of current “scientific” 
reflection. It “unstiffens everything,” as the latest watchword 
runs, and since the supremacy of neither impersonal reason nor 
of mechanical nature has been dogmatically proven, faith may find 
its footing in the void between. But little acquaintance is needed 
with the progress of thought or the history of the church to realize 
the doubtful character of the gifts thus proffered. The faith which 
begins by contemning knowledge in the end encounters rejection 
from enlightened minds. Theories which bring everything into 
flux are apt to leave no foundations on which to establish anything. 
Temporary relief from intellectual difficulties may be obtained by 
denying the competency of reason to reach settled truth. But the 
gain results from a perilous venture. For if nothing can be 


established, how is faith itself to stand? Rational analysis and 
the teachings of history here join hands: faith possesses inherent 
evidential work, which is to be defended as well as the claims of 
theoretical intelligence; but the endeavor to support the former 
by denying the capacity of the latter is an invitation to disaster. 
Faith and reason are allies, not enemies, in the rational economy, 
which is also the divine. To divide them is destructive to both. 
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Arr. IX—A MODERN CHAPTER IN CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES 


Wuitte preparing and delivering a series of sermons recently, 
the writer became increasingly impressed with the very complete 
harmony between the New Testament treatment of the phenomena 
of spiritual life, and the modern conception of physical life, 
and feeling that these modern notions were of course impossible 
in the days when the New Testament was written, the remarkable 
harmony between the treatment of the phenomena of spiritual 
life in the first century and the treatment of physical life in the 
twentieth century suggested what may seem to some a pretentious 
title. While the nations decline not to “learn war any more” it 
is a comfort to know that we have a good navy and that our gun- 
ners can shoot straight; that in our mastery of electrical science 
we can create a pretty strong system of harbor defense, and that 
the mobilization of state troops can swiftly form the nucleus of 
a formidable army. In like manner it is a comfort to “walk about 
Zion,” with no desire to exhibit a smattering of knowledge of 
science and especially of that almost most modern phase of it, 
the science of biology, still, it is a comfort to know that if one who 
knows so little shall find in it so much that is reassuring, the proba- 
bility is that a fuller knowledge would but increase the comfort and 
confirm the hope. It is then comfortably suggestive to find that 
in this particular field, all demonstrated truth concerning the 
science of life, truth which is generally accepted and taught in 
the schools; truth which forms the basis of all rational schools of 
medicine and furnishes the basis from which advice is given to 
keep us in health when that blessing is ours, and to bring us to 
that state when we are ill ; that this truth is anticipated in the New 
Testament and applied with remarkable detail and fullness to the 
inception and development of the spiritual life of Christians. If 
this fact can be verified, as we think it can be, then it makes of the 
Christian faith, not a thing apart, to be held as a mystery, only 
known by the initiated, and resting upon a mystical and vague 
basis, but instead it makes the way of the spiritual life so plain 
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that “the wayfaring man shall not err therein.” While it does 
not make the supernatural natural by assuming no force except 
such as inheres in and can be controlled by man, it does relieve it 
from the serious objection of being un-natural. It co-ordinates 
what we believe to be ultimate religious truth respecting the spirit- 
ual life with all that is demonstrably true of life in any and every 
form. If the Christian faith were un-natural, natural things could 
not be pressed into service to illustrate its principles. When states- 
men are busy framing speeches to defend some new phase of legis- 
lation they do not quote from Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” but 
rather from the census reports. Their appeal is to the facts con- 
cerning the volume of emigration, of agriculture and manufac- 
tures. The values of farms and stock and railroads and other 
ascertained and unquestioned facts, furnish the material which 
they use in argument and illustration. Precisely as such an one 
turns to the census, so Jesus turned to nature, and laid it under 
constant and full contribution to enforce his teaching. He talks 
of serpents and sheep, of flowers and grasses, of sowers and 
reapers, of plowmen and vinedressers, of fishermen and pearl 
merchants, of the clouds of heaven and the seas of earth. Life, 
light, the very sun itself is pressed into service to illuminate and 
make clear his message. Was it not this method which made his 
teaching so attractive to the people who said: “He speaks as one 
with authority and not as the scribes,” and whose climax of accept- 
ance is framed in the words, “Never man spake like this man” ? 
We leave any who are interested in the line of demarcation be 
tween the natural and supernatural to formulate and express 
their own theory, only contending that the New Testament treat- 
ment of spiritual life effectually relieves it from any suspicion of 
being un-natural. 

Coming now to the modern position concerning the origin of 
life, we find no notable name marshaled on the side of a chance 
derivation or a spontaneous origin for life. Bastian’s claim, dili- 
gently, carefully, and fully disproved by Tyndall, had lain a score 
and a half years dead; galvanized into occasional twitchings by 
some other mistaken enthusiast only to become, if possible, deader 
than before. Not only is this true, but what is even more sug- 
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gestive is the fact that experimenters are all proceeding along 
lines of investigation diametrically opposed to this once exploited, 
now discarded theory—the fact is that up to date the biologists are 
unanimous in delivering this verdict, “to adopt the language of 
one of the foremost writers, ‘Life proceeds from life and nothing 
but life.”” More briefly it is stated, “All life is from antecedent 
life.” The study of bacteria, germ-life of all sorts, proceeds upon 
these affirmations. It has taken humanity a long while to reach 
these conclusions, but humanity has finally reached this goal, pre- 
sumably to stay. But Saint John, who never heard of a labora- 
tory, much less saw one, to whom the term bacteria would have 
been void of meaning, opens his gospel with the statement that all 
life is divinely originated. “In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” Here is a statement concerning life’s origin at 
once full enough, explicit enough, broad enough, to cover the in- 
ception of life in minutest or most complex forms. Life is not a 
result of evolution but is derived by impartation from without. 
Given the living seed, winds, animals, and man may act as sowers 
and as distributers, and the seed may fall into as many sorts of soil 
as indicated by the parable of Jesus. But the life principle is a 
Divine gift. This fact with especial reference to the spiritual life 
is critically and scientifically stated by Saint John. He says, “As 
many as received him (Christ) to them gave he the right to become 
the sons of God, which were born, not of blood,” i. ¢., not by natural 
generation, “nor of the will of the flesh,” i. e., not by the evolution 
of any indwelling germ in the individual man, “nor of the will of 
man,” i, e., not by the focalizing of any amount of humanizing 
influence upon him, “but of God.” Akin to this is Jesus’s own 
teaching in the Nicodemus interview, “That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” And 
to one mature, moral, upright ruler of the Jews, formally and 
legally religious, Jesus said, Ye must be born from above, born 
again. The oldest gospel is accordant with the newest demon- 
strated truth in this. How can John’s use of language be accounted 
for? If today after weary years in the study of life the most 
advanced biologist wished to express in one word the fact of natural 
generation and all that inheres in it, the English language can 
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give him no other word than the word John used almost two 
thousand years ago. Equally discriminating and scientifically 
exact are the other two statements in this most remarkable passage. 

Manifested life begins in infancy. Im the vegetable it is 
“first the blade.” In the animal it is a baby beginning. True to 
nature and true to fact as well is the New Testament teaching. 
The beginner in spiritual life, no matter how old or young, how 
mature physically and mentally, or how immature, is “a babe in 
Christ.” And as in the other realms maturity stands over against 
infancy, so here. The “blade” is complete in the “ear”; the 
“babe” in the “full stature of a man in Christ Jesus.” Greatly 
needed light is abundantly shed on the road between these extremes. 
It is the road of normal, slowly developing growth. Listen again 
to John in his epistle addressing “Little children,” i. e., all from 
babyhood to youth; then he turns to the “young men,” and then 
to the “fathers.” Here is the orderly, ongoing development of 
religious grewth, not by ecstasies, and spasms, nor by kangaroo 
jumps, but by “growing in grace’—by growing up into Christ 
our living head in all things. The “sincere milk of the word” 
is to be “desired” “that ye may grow thereby.” The New Testa- 
ment teaching is aligned on this principle. 

Biologists tell us of “arrested development.” This is an old 
trouble in the church. Listen to an apostle: “We have many 
things to say and hard to be uttered seeing ye are dull of hearing, 
for when for the time ye ought to be teachers ye have need that 
one teach you again, which be the first principles of the oracles of 
God, and are become such as have need of milk and not of strong 
meat.” “Ye did run well for a season, what hath hindered you?” 
Alas! the descendants of these in undesirably large numbers are 
with us unto this day. Arrested development! deformities, 
crookedness, abnormal growths! What a happy world it would 
be if all these maladies were physical—Jesus talked of those who 
having eyes “saw not,” and having ears “heard not,” and in this 
was at one with the prophet who called for “the blind people that 
had eyes,” ete. The law of normal development is followed with 
scrupulous fidelity as to its every requirement as stated by modern 
biology. 
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Life having been imparted, there are two essentials for 
growth, and they are respectively “food and exercise.” Both 
should be of proper quality and in proper quantity to meet the 
needs of the expanding, growing life. The normal food of all 
young mammals is milk. Recall the quotation given above, “As 
new born babes desire the sincere milk of the word.” Hark back 
to the reproach poured upon those who ought to have been eating 
“meat,”’ but still required to be fed with “milk,” because they were 
still babes. “Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, 
even to them who by reason of use have their senses exercised to 
discern good and evil.” All sorts of nourishing food for the grow- 
ing life, but adapted it must be. “Him that is weak in the faith 
[a child] receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” These were 
for the stalwart. Exercise, this in nature is provided for by the 
play instinct of all young animals till it has developed tense and 
flexile power. Then the working period in hunting, in gaining 
a livelihood in the form of genuine work keeps up the exercises. 
Nourishment without exercise makes monstrosities and exercise 
without food kills. The one law of life undergirds its every mani- 
festation, in polyp, Plato, pugilist or professing Christian. 
Varying values in life are recognized by biology and equally by 
the New Testament. The biologist himself would eat a good 
steak, and eat it too garnished with mushrooms, taking up into 
himself offering from the realms of animal and vegetable life, but 
would refuse to become a cannibal, because he recognized a value 
in human life transcendent, as Jesus did when he said, “How 
much is a man better than a sheep?” The grass of the field has a 
little value, the sparrows a greater, two of them are worth “a 
farthing.” But “what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ Drummond suggests that 
lower values in life get transformed by being taken up by higher 
ones and by them becoming transformed, which seems to be the 
method of nature, and nature’s method is God’s. The rooted vege- 
table cannot journey till it becomes a part of some animal life. 
The animal cannot become spiritual till it is “Born from above.” 
“The first man is of the earth, the second man is the Lord from 
heaven.” “I am come that they might have life and that they 
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might have it more abundantly.” What is this but saying that 
the life imparted in conversion, nourished by the “milk of the 
word,” and the strong “meat of the gospels,” exercising itself to 
preserve a conscience void of offence toward God and man, is ex- 
actly what Jesus said it was, “eternal life’—a life whose nourish- 
ment is from above, whose exercise is impelled by unworldly mo- 
tives, which was derived from above, and to which Jesus refers 
when he says, “He that hath the Son of God hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day.” Eternal life! To look 
the conception in the face is like looking into the golden glory 
of a marvelous sunset, whose billowy portals and terraces are in 
themselves a radiant glory, and to know that behind them is the 
sun, and behind the sun a million other suns, and behind them all 
is—God. The teaching of biology is that life will persist so long 
as correspondence, perfect correspondence with the environment, 
can be maintained. The New Testament furnishes all the data 
required for the eternal life. Lastly note the law of reversion to 
type and that of heredity. The first is what Methodists call back- 
sliding. How shall it be avoided in spiritual things? By substi- 
tuting for the natural and human selection which prevents it in the 
case of physical life, the spiritual selection which will be equally 
efficacious in the spiritual realm, “Watch and pray.” “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” There are 
many passages which treat of this phase of life as indeed there 
are of the other phases, for the purpose has been to show the har- 
mony of the teaching from the beginning in the church with what 
we have recently learned is trustworthy as to our bodies. Rever- 
sion to type is a sort of variant from the law of heredity, which 
while it may have been somewhat overworked still has a deal of 
truth in it. We are never surprised when the child resembles the 
parent, so that “like father, like child,” passes current with us 
generally. Indeed we assume that this is the law that the child 
should resemble the parent, and that there is some valid reason 
for any exception if one shall occur; perhaps we do not know what 
it is, but we comfort ourselves by believing there is a good reason 
for this exception to the law. Jesus said that the “children of the 
devil” would do his works, would act like their “father the 
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devil.” John says the children of God will be godly. “Whoso is 
porn of God doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him, 
and he cannot sin because he is born of God.” There is inspiring 
hope in this notion of heredity. Not till late in life frequently 
do the strong resemblances of the son to the father or the daughter 
to the mother appear. It may be a long time in coming, but there 
is every hope for them that “will live godly in Christ Jesus,” that 
the time shall come when Jesus himself “shall see of the travail 
of his soul and shall be satisfied,” satisfied as the psalmist de- 
clared he would be when he awoke in God’s “likeness.” Many 
more quotations might have been made, and the details of the argu- 
ment more fully elaborated, but enough has been stated to justify 
the claim that this remarkable conformity of the treatise on the 
spiritual life to the demands of demonstrated truth with respect 
to life phenomena in our late day makes a modern chapter in 
Christian evidences. 

When we reflect that no longer ago than the days of Wesley it 
was common practice when a man had stepped on a rusty nail, 
to wrap the nail in salt pork and flannel and lay it carefully away, 
paying little attention to the foot, and calling the attack of tetanus 
“a mysterious dispensation of Providence”; that in those days 
popularly the “hair of the dog was supposed to cure his bite” ; 
that in that period a great doctor grimly said of his own profes- 
sion of medicine that “it was founded on conjecture and im- 
proved by murder”—recalling these things and remembering that 
the modern biology has revolutionized the whole art of healing, 
is it not astonishing that the New Testament writers never trip, 
never err in harmonizing their treatment of the whole range of the 
phenomena of the spiritual life with those which we have but just 
learned are demonstrably true in every other realm? That what 
has been done could be done is inconceivable, except upon the 
acceptance of the fact that Jesus “needed not that any should tell 
him of man, for he knew what was in man,” and the New Testa- 
ment writers were his disciples. 


SH, parclar— 
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Art. X.—-WESLEY AND THE TOLERATION OF 
CATHOLICS. 


A LEARNED Protestant divine, in a long series of articles to 
a Roman Catholic weekly defending Catholicism from alleged 
misrepresentation, has made many counter charges against Protes- 
tants, and among others that Wesley taught that no Protestant 
government ought to tolerate the Roman Church. A brief word, 
then, as to Wesley’s attitude to Catholics might be of interest to 
your readers. 

Wesley had a high regard for many Catholics. He is fond 
of referring to Thomas 4 Kempis, the Marquis de Rentz, Francis 
de Sales, and others as wonderful examples of piety and devotion. 
But he did not believe that Catholic goodness was confined to 
eminent saints. There were Christians in the rank and file, though 
he thought that the majority of Catholics lived on a low religious 
plane, and would be thoroughly unreliable if it came to a test 
between the church and fundamental moral principles. “I know 
some Roman Catholics who sincerely love both God and their 
neighbor and who steadily endeavor to do unto everyone as they 
wish him to do unto them. But I cannot say this is a general case; 
nay, I am fully convinced it is not. The generality of Roman 
Catholics, wherever I have been, are of the same principles and 
the same spirit with their forefathers. And, indeed, if they have 
the same principles, it could not be doubted that they would be 
of the same practice too if opportunity should serve” (1782, Works, 
London, 14 vol. edition, vol. x, p. 174). His high opinion of 
some Catholics did not blind him to what he considered their low 
general condition. As to Roman Catholic theology, he was a 
staunch Protestant. Our High Church friends, who are always 
reminding us of Wesley’s Catholic trend, what a Catholic Church- 
man he was, should read his anti-Catholic books. Let them take 
Advantage of the Church of England over the Church of Rome 
(vol. x, pp. 133-140) or Popery Calmly Consid«red (pp. 140-158), 
and see what a thorough Protestant he was. There is not a single 
specific Roman doctrine which he does not reject, even those which 
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High Churehmen look upon with more or less approval. But the 
practical effect of these doctrines, false though they are, is even 
worse. That effect is to destroy both religion and morality. The 
“direct tendency” of absolution by a priest is to “destroy both 
justice, mercy, and truth; yea, to drive all virtue out of the world.” 
Even if any good were left after this, the doctrine of indulgences 
would destroy that. “This single doctrine of papal indulgences 
strikes at the root of all religion. And were the Church of Rome 
ever so faultless in all other respects, yet till the power of forgiving 
sins, whether by priestly absolution or papal indulgence, is openly 
and absolutely disclaimed, and till these practices are totally 
abolished, there can be no security in that church for any morality, 
any religion, any justice, or mercy, or truth” (vol. x, p. 158). 
This practical aspect of Catholicism which renders it suspect is 
deepened by the decree of the Council of Constance to the effect 
that faith need not be kept with heretics, and by the fact that 
that decree has never been withdrawn. “As long as this is so 
nothing can be more plain than that the members of that church 
can give no reasonable security to any government of their 
allegiance or peaceable behavior” (p. 160). The belief of Catholics 
in the supreme spiritual power of the Pope works in the same 
direction. “They believe the Pope can pardon rebellions, high 
treason, and all other sins whatsoever.” So also his power of 
dispensing from oaths. Wesley’s belief was that the whole scheme 
of Catholicism as a religious system immersed its adherents in a 
cloud of uncertainty and unreality in matters of ordinary morality 
and loyalty. Catholicism’s doctrine and practice of intolerance, 
still disavowed, in Wesley’s judgment had the same effect. “Some 
time since a Roman priest came to one I knew, and after talking 
with her largely, broke out: ‘You are no heretic; you have the 
experience of a real Christian!’ ‘And would you,’ she asked, ‘burn 
me alive? He said: ‘God forbid! unless it were for the good 
of the church’ ” (1780, vol. x, p. 161). “On Friday last I dined 
with a gentleman whose father, living in Dublin, was very intimate 
with a Roman Catholic gentleman. Having invited him to dinner 
one day, in the course of the conversation, Mrs. Grattan asked him: 
‘Sir, would you really cut my husband’s throat if your priest com- 
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manded you!’ He answered heartily: ‘Madam, Mr. Grattan js 
my friend, and I love him well; but I must obey the church, 
‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I beg I may never see you within my doors’” 
(1782, p. 174). On the same page Wesley relates: “Very lately 
a person seeing many flocking to a place which she did not know 
was a Romish chapel, innocently said, ‘What do all these people 
want ?” was answered by one of them with great vehemence: ‘We 
want your blood. And we will have it soon.’” The point is not 
whether these informants of Wesley spoke the truth, but whether 
he believed them. While this “bloody tenet of persecution” was 
still a living reality in Catholicism, as witnessed not only by the 
above testimonies, but by the practice of contemporary Roman 
Catholic governments, Wesley felt that Protestant rulers ought to 
take no risks. For such reasons, Wesley did not believe it wise to 
grant political rights to Catholics in Great Britain. He said: 
“No government ought to tolerate men who cannot give any security 
to that government for their allegiance and political behavior” 
(1780, p. 161). In the same tract: “I insist upon it that no 
government not Roman Catholic ought to tolerate men of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion” (p. 160), that is, give them civil 
rights. 

In 1778 the English Parliament passed Sir George Savile’s 
bill for the removal of the worst of the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
such as the forbidding of priests to officiate at mass, the loss by 
Catholic heirs of their property in case of their education in 
Catholic schools on the Continent, the right of a son or other near 
relative (being a Protestant) to take possession of his Catholic 
father’s kinsman’s estate during the life of the rightful owner, 
and the debarring Roman Catholics from the right of acquiring 
property by any other means than that of descent. In the debates 
on this bill Savile and Dunning, the seconder, said that these 
outrageous disabilities were enacted at a time when the nation 
was in a state of fearful apprehension of popery, that they had 
not been generally executed, that they were not necessary, and 
that they ought to be repealed. See Lord Mahon’s History of 
England, 1713-1783, vol. vi, p. 249 (Tauchnitz edition, 1853). 
The next year the country was much agitated on the question of 
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the Catholics, an agitation which reached its climax in the famous 
Lord George Gordon riots of June 2-7, 1780. Gordon, at the 
head of thousands of “No Popery” sympathizers, presented a 
petition to Parliament for the repeal of the law of 1778-9. Par- 
liament would have nothing to do with a petition presented thus 
with an attempted intimidation, just as Coxey’s Army found the 
same unwillingness in Congress in 1894. Then the mob, in the 
meantime increased by thousands of rascals and criminals, let 
themselves loose on London, and for six days almost London was 
in their hands. That tragic story the reader can find told in the 
Histories of Lord Mahon (vol. vii, pp. 16-38), or Lecky, and with 
great fullness from contemporary records in Dickens’s powerful 
novel, Barnaby Rudge. Wesley has been blamed for not condemn- 
ing these riots. When they occurred he was in the north of 
England, and therefore had no occasion to mention them in his 
Journal (Works, vol. iv, pp. 183,4). When he came to treat of 
the Catholic question nearly two years after, he did make, however, 
an emphatic assertion of the right of the Catholics to be left 
unmolested. During Gordon’s imprisonment he sent for Wesley, 
December 19, 1780. “Our conversation turned upon popery and 
religion. He seemed to be well acquainted with the Bible; and 
had an abundance of other books, enough to furnish a study. I 
was agreeably surprised to find that he did not complain of any 
person or thing, and cannot but hope his confinement will take 
a right turn, and prove a lasting blessing to him.” On December 
29, 1780, he condemns the indictment against Gordon, but gives 
no particulars (vol. iv, pp. 194, 5). It is evident that Wesley was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the aim of Gordon and the Protestant 
Association against Catholic Emancipation, but the doings of the 
mob were abhorrent to every fiber of his order-loving nature. 
On the other hand, Wesley favored full religious liberty for 
Catholics. The penal laws had been more or less of a dead letter 
for many years. Catholics had numerous chapels in London and 
elsewhere, and unrestricted services, the enforcement of the law 
being suspended by common consent. This was pleasing to Wesley, 
whose motto was: Give Catholics full liberty in religious things, 
but don’t place legal weapons in their hands by which they could 
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deprive us of our liberty. Don’t enforce the penal laws against 
Catholics, but don’t repeal them for fear of darker consequences 
against ourselves. “Would I, then, wish the Roman Catholics to 
be persecuted? I never said or hinted any such thing. I abhor 
the thought; it is foreign to all I preached and wrote for 
these fifty years. But I would wish the Romanists in England 
(I had no others in view) to be treated still with the same lenity 
that they have been these sixty years; to be allowed both civil and 
religious liberty, but not permitted to undermine ours. I wish 
them to stand just as they did before the late act was passed; not 
to be persecuted or hurt themselves, but gently restrained from 
hurting their neighbors” (1780, vol. x, p. 137). “The Romanists 
never have been persecuted in England since I remember. They 
have enjoyed a full toleration. I wish them to enjoy the same 
toleration still, neither more nor less. I would not hurt a hair 
of their head. Meantime I would not put it into their power to 
hurt me, or any other person whom they believe to be heretics. 
I steer the middle way. I would neither kill nor be killed. I 
would not use the sword against them, nor put it into their hands 
lest they should use it against me. I wish them well, but I dare 
not trust them” (1782, vol. x, pp. 174, 5). Liberty of conscience 
was fundamental with him. “I set out early in life with an utter 
abhorrence of persecution in every form, and a full conviction that 
every man has a right to worship God according to his own 
conscience. Accordingly, more than fifty years ago I preached 
on these words: ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.’ And I preached on the same text in London on the 
5th of last November. And this I extend to members of the 
Church of Rome, as well as to all other men” (p. 173). 

Did Wesley, then, believe in tolerating Catholics? Yes, as 
to religious rights, as to being free from civil penalties for per- 
forming what they considered their religious duties; No, as to 
giving them the slightest chance to put in practice their creed of 
persecution. Was he inconsistent? Doubtless. The first part of 
his toleration principles ought to have canceled the second. But 
(1) in time he lived too near the Reformation, and in place too 
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near France, Italy, and Spain. And perhaps the words of Mil- 
ton’s great sonnet, “On the Late Massacre in Piedmont,” kept 
echoing through his head and disturbing his dreams. (2) He 
was no liberal in religion, no supple-minded indifferentist, but of 
intense convictions. There are times for Gallios, but Wesley was 
not the brother of Seneca. He had the defects of his qualities. 
(3) I fear Catholic history must bear a part of the blame. Had 
their smoke settled like an eternal pall on the beautiful English 
valleys and partially blinded the eyes of a great and magnanimous 
soul? At any rate, we can hardly blame Wesley for hesitating to 
grant political enfranchisement to a church whose own children in 
these latter enlightened days have treated it with profound dis- 
trust, and not with pamphlets addressed to the intelligence but 
with crippling laws and expelling edicts. 


HG prencee 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


A POSITIVIST.ON PANTHEISM 


Attempts to make a religion out of something that is not religion, 
and which cannot be made to do the work or produce the effect of 
religion, are sometimes characterized by ability, ingenuity, and even 
by genius. And some such attempts are impelled by laudable aims and 
evident sincerity. Their greatest utility is to the evidences for Chris- 
tianity; their ultimate effect is to demonstrate the solitary sufficiency, 
fitness, and indispensableness of the Christian gospel in the same degree 
in which they, one by one, exhibit their own insufficiency. 

Usually Christian scholars are not obliged to put themselves to 
the trouble of demonstrating the futility of these various attempts, but 
may safely leave such proposed substitutes for religion to demolish 
one another, as they are continually doing. Just now, when Dr. F. 
C. S. Schiller, of Corpus Christi, Oxford, a belligerent pragmatist, 
extremely antipathetic toward abstractions, is telling the rationalists 
that their so-called rationalism is not rational, and is denouncing its 
abstractness as impossible of adaptation to the concrete uses of life, 
it is interesting to hear Professor Adickes, of Miinster University, a 
pantheist, making incisive and unanswerable criticisms on Haeckel’s 
materialistic doctrines. But the most interesting instance of such 
demolition now on exhibition is the exposure by Frederic Harrison, 
the one living and audible apostle of positivism—a complete exposure 
of the impotence and sterility of pantheism and the religion of Cosmic 
Emotion. His exposure is so well done and in a way so available 
for Christianity’s uses, that we may contentedly accept it as ready- 
made for us. The wonder is that a thinker of so long standing as an 
ex-Christian could do such a piece of work. so christianly. Here is a 
part of it: 

When people decline to be bound by the cords of a formal theology, 
and proclaim their devotion to these facile abstractions, they are really 
escaping in a cloud of words from giving their trust to anything; for 
“things in general as understood by myself” is a roundabout phrase for 
that good old rule, the simple plan, namely, “what I like.” 


There lies this original blot on every form of philosophic pantheism 
when tried as a basis of religion, or as the root idea of our lives, that it 
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jumbles up the moral, the immoral, the nonhuman and the antihuman 
world: the animate and the inanimate, cruelty, filth, horror, waste, death, 
virtue and vice, suffering and victory, sympathy and insensibility. The 
dualism between moral being and material being is as old as the conscience 
of man. It is impossible to efface the antagonism between them; their 
disparate nature is a consequence of the laws of thought and the fibers of 
the brain and the heart. No force can amalgamate in one idea tornadoes, 
earthquakes, interstellar space, pestilences, brotherly love, unselfish energy, 
patience, hope, lust, and greed. No single conception at all can ever issue 
out of such a medley; and any idea that is wide enough to relate to the 
whole must be a mere film of an idea, and one as little in contact with 
the workings of the heart or the needs of society as the undulatory theory 
of light or the music of the spheres. 

Try any one of these sublimities in any of the crises of life in which 
men and women in old days used to turn for help to what used to be 
called religion. A human heart is wrung with pain, despair, remorse; a 
parent watches the child of his old age sinking into vice and crime; a 
thinker, an inventor, a worker breaks down with toil, and unrequited hope, 
and sees the labor of a life ending in failure and penury; a widow is 
crushed by the loss of her husband and the destitution of their children; 
the poor see their lives ground out of them by oppressors, without mercy, 
justice, or hope. Go then, with the gospel of pantheism, to the fatherless 
and the widow, and console them by talking of sunsets, or the universal 
order; tell the heartbroken about the permutations of energy; ask the rich 
tyrant to remember the sum of all things and to listen to the teaching of 
the Anima Mundi; explain to the debauchee, and the glutton, and the cheat, 
the Divine Essence permeating all things and causing all things—including 
his particular vice, his passions, his tastes, his greed, and his lust. And 
when social passions rage their blackest, and the demon of anarchy is 
gnashing its fangs at the demon of despotic cruelty, step forward with the 
religion of sweetness and light and try if self-culture so exquisitely sung 
by Goethe and his followers will not heal the social delirium. 

We know what a mockery this would be. It would be like offering 
roses to a famished tiger, or playing a sonata to a man in a fever. To 
soften grief, to rouse despair, to curb passion, to purify manners, to allay 
strife, to form man and society, everything is vain but that which strikes 
on the heart and the brain of man, stirring the soul with a trumpet tone of 
command, sympathy, exhortation, and warning. Men on a battlefield may 
be reached by the ringing voice of their leader; but Madonnas by Raffaello 
or sonnets by Shakespeare are not likely to touch them; and a man aflame 
with greed or revenge is as deaf as a crocodile to the general fitness of 
things. In agony, struggle, rage of passion, and interest, the suffering look 
of a child, the sympathetic voice of a friend, the remonstrance of a teacher, 
the loving touch of a wife is stronger than the Force of the solar system, 
more beautiful and soothing than a sunset on the pinnacles of Apennines 
or Alps. 

We all know how uncertain is the effect even of the most powerful 
human sympathy; but nothing has a chance of effect in the terrible crises 
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but that which speaks to human feeling and is akin to the human heart. 
The universal good, the beauty of nature, force, or harmony are abstrac- 
tions, ideas, possible in the more thoughtful natures, at the sweeter and 
calmer moments of life, but lifeless phrases to the mass in the fiercer hours 
of life, out of all relation with action and effort, work and the play of pas- 
sion. A Power which is to comfort us, contro] us, unite us—and a Power 
that is to have any religious effect on us must comfort, control, unite—must 
be a power that we conceive as akin to our human souls, a moral power, not 
a physical power; a sympathetic, acting, living power, not a group of phe- 
nomena, or a law of matter. The theisms in all their forms had this 
human quality; the gods of the Greeks and the Romans were the glorified 
beings residing in things; the God of Paul and Augustine and Calvin, was 
the living Maker of all things and ruler of all things. He was always a 
person, and a being more or less close to the human heart and the human 
will. And so every form of faith in which morality, or humanity, or the 
progress of mankind, or the spirit of civilization, or anything human, moral, 
sympathetic, stands for the highest object and ideal of life—all of these 
speak to man as man in a like moral, social, or emotional atmosphere. 

We know how imperfectly even these act, how little men and women 
are affected by the love of an all-perfect Creator, and the agony of atone- 
ment, by a mediating God, or by the Judgment Day, by the hopes of heaven 
and the terrors of hell, when once they have begun to doubt the authen- 
ticity of these promises and these warnings, or to consider them out of 
place in the busy work of earth. Where the wrath of God, and the love of 
Christ, and the Passion and fall and redemption have ceased to control, 
and soothe, and unite, it is an affectation to pretend that the pleasure in 
the world’s beauty or the mystery of existence can take the vacant place. 
Here and there are found natures of a meditative cast, and of native 
refinement of spirit, in whom these ideals and subtleties supply real moral 
and mental food. But for the mass the result is impossible, and can only 
deepen the anarchy and stimulate the passion and the selfishness. These 
sublimities of the universe are in essence vague; and what is vague lends 
itself easily to what is vicious and self-seeking. The energies and passions 
of men are of force infinitely more massive and keen than are their tastes, 
their reveries, and their meditations. The deepest of the moral impres- 
sions is often not enough to anchor the soul tossed and buffeted in a storm 
of passion. The mere analogies of the intellect would prove as feeble as 
packthread. 

Let us ask ourselves what the thing is that has to be done, who the 
people are that have to be changed, what is the change that has to be 
wrought before religion can be said to be doing its work. Religion is not a 
thing for the halting places and the resting hours of life, for a quiet Sunday 
afternoon, for the moments of contentment and gentle repose in thought. 
The strain of religion comes like that of the pilot in a gale, or the captain 
on the battlefield, of the heroic spirit in agony, doubt, temptation, lone- 
liness. Where pain is, and cruelty is, and struggle is, where the flesh is 
tempted, and the brain reels with ambition, where human justice, and 
tenderness, and purity are outraged, where rich and poor hate and war, 
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where nations trample on the weak, where classes rage after gain, where 
folly, and self-indulgence, and gross appetites for base things, and base 
aims settle down on a people like an epidemic, where in crowded, fetid 
alleys, want and exhaustion and disease stagger unpitied to their grave, 
and a heavy voice rises up, “How long, how long!” from women pale with 
stitching, and children weary of wheels and bobbins—and no man listens— 
there religion has to be in the midst—or, rather, ought to be in the midst, 
And is religion to come, if it come at all, chanting a hymn to the sunrise, 
or with a formula about the correlations of the universe? The main, daily 
business of religion is to improve daily life, not to answer certain intel- 
lectual puzzles, to raise the actual condition of the great toiling mass, to 
transform society by making its activity more healthy and its aim nobler 
and purer. It has to deal with the sins of great cities and the wants 
of great classes, the monotony, the uncertainty, the cruelty ox che industrial 
system. The weak side of the official Christianity, after all, is not so 
much its alienation from science, its mystical creed, or its conventional 
formulas, as the palpable fact that nineteen hundred years have passed 
since the birth of Christ, and the gospel has been preached by millions of 
priests, and yet, in spite of it, the practical order of society is so cruelly 
hard on such great proportions of men, that it is still so far a world for 
the strong and the selfish and the unscrupulous. How is the stir of 
pleasure we feel in a starry night, or recognition of the subtle homologies 
which connect life and matter—how is the faint sense of these intellectual 
luxuries to change the fierce, hurried, confused battle of life and labor? 
And if it cannot act here, it will never be religion. 

What, in a word, do we really mean by religion? It is not enough to 
say that it is the answer to the questions, “What is the relation of man 
to the infinite?” or “What is the origin of the universe?” or “What is the 
ultimate law, or fact, or power in the universe?” Religion, no doubt, 
must have something real and definite to say on each and all of these 
problems. But it means something far bigger, more complex and practical 
than this. Religion cannot possibly be sublimated into an answer to any 
cosmical or logical problem whatever. Suppose it proved that the origin 
of the universe was found in evolution or differentiation, that gravitation 
or atomic force was the ultimate law of the universe, protoplasm being 
the first term of the series, and frozen immutability—the “cold obstruc- 
tion” of the poet—the last term in the myriad links of the chain we call 
life; suppose that the relation of man to the Infinite is the relation of the 
I to the Not-I, of the subject to the object, or, again, that it is the relation 
of a blood corpuscle, or a cell, to a living animal, or any answer of the 
kind. Suppose any of these. Well! it is plain that neither evolution, 
nor differentiation, nor gravitation could be ipso facto any man’s religion. 
It would be as absurd as to tell us that spectrum analysis was religion, or 
the persistence of energy, the binomial theorem, or the nebular hypothesis. 

Now, all these grand generalizations which pass by the general descrip- 
tion of pantheism are at most ultimate ideas of this kind, plus the im- 
pression of mystery and power with which we contemplate them—cosmic 
emotion, in fact. But then how are we to pass from these remote ultimate 
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generalizations—even when lighted up by the glow of admiration and 
delight, sentiment and poetry—how are these to pass to daily life, to 
suffering, to sin, to duty? 

If the beginning and groundwork of religion is to answer this question, 
“What is this world around to me, what am IJ, this conscious speck, to the 
world around?”—if this is the groundwork of all religion, it is but the 
groundwork. The substance and crown of religion is to answer the 
question, “What is my duty in the world, my duty to my fellow-beings, my 
duty to the world and all that is in it or of it?” Duty, moral purpose, 
moral improvement, is the last word and deepest word of religion. And 
what is duty but my relation to men, my work toward men for men, my 
social life? and what is moral purpose, or moral improvement, but social 
purpose and social improvement? Duty, moral purpose, moral improve- 
ment, mean, by their very etymology, the relations of man to man—not 
mere intellectual sympathies, but practical doings and mutual labor. 
Duty, morality, moral progress, imply a society, masses and groups of 
men; we cannot attribute them to solitary or transcendental beings. 
What would be duty, morality, progress, to Robinson Crusoe without his 
household and his companion, or to an Almighty and perfect God? We 
cannot use the words of them: Religion is summed up in duty, and duty 
implies fellow-men—and much more—sympathetic work with men and 
for men. 

Here is the failure of all the attempts of all the pantheisms and 
idealisms of the universe. They cannot compass duty. No man can pass 
from these theories of differentiation, or world-spirit, or correlations of 
force, to duty, to social work in the mighty battle of life. You might as 
well tell a mother to bring up her child on the binomial theorem. Neither 
electricity nor the Milky Way can make men sob with remorse, or make 
women smile in their grief. There is no common term between the 
immensities and tenderness, generosity, patience, sympathy. Call to the 
Unknowable and ask it to bestow on you a spirit of resignation to the 
dispensations of infinite differentiation. 

The old theologies did (or do) in a way bridge the enormous chasm 
between the Infinite and a good deed, for they told us that the good deed 
was the express order of the Almighty Creator who made the Infinite, 
and kept it in its place. There was (or is) a certain connection between 
God and duty, though it was often put to us in a very grim and distorted 
form of duty, in horribly inhuman, in fantastically unreal modes of duty. 
Still there was a connection. But between the molecular theory, or the 
development theory, and duty, there is no practical connection; and none 
but a casual one or a fancy one can be made. The molecular theory (or 
the like) applied to human life may land you in a doctrine of hardened 
selfishness; the development theory may land you in a practice of self- 
indulgence or lawless lust. God may inspire duty; Humanity may inspire 
duty. But cosmic emotion can at best appeal to the imagination, never 
to the heart or the conscience. To ask of it your duty to your neighbor 
is as idle as to try if by means of a steam hammer you could beat out a 
sunset into an act of mercy. If there be a real defensive energy in the 
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older orthodoxies as against so much that is vague and unstable in modern 
skepticism, it is not at all wonderful. The faith of Christ and Paul and 
Augustine and Luther would not have done all that it has done for 
eighteen hundred years if it did not touch the deepest chords of the human 
heart. We have more sympathy with theism than with atheism; more 
respect for the Athanasian creed itself than for pantheism; and a firm 
conviction that Christianity will long outlive as religion all forms of cos- 
mic emotion. ... 

Let who will and can love God and Christ, looking for a celestial 
crown, let them serve these. But let no one pretend to love or to serve the 
Infinite, or Evolution, or the idea of Good. It is a farce. 


After such an assault with intent to kill, Pantheism would seem 
to be very dead. Its huge corpse falls softly out of the universe. 
Frederic Harrison killed it with his bow and arrow. 

But the Christian, after reading Mr. Harrison’s exposure of the 
futility of pantheism, immediately remarks that the scheme of posi- 
tivism is open to the same criticism; for the Religion of Humanity, 
as it is called, is the worship not of a definite, concrete, personal 
Human, but of an abstraction, a mental ideal which has no actual, 
findable existence outside of the mind. Positivism is a worship of 
Humanity as a Whole, a purely mental conception, just as pantheism 
is a worship of the Universe as a Whole; in the one case the cosmic 
All, in the other the human All. Mr. Harrison’s objections to pan- 


theism’s worship of the All lie in large measure against his own 
worship of the All. And the Christian thanks heaven that his definite 
and personal religion of God, the Father, and of Jesus Christ, the 
adorable Saviour, and of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, is not open 
to any such objections. And it has proved its power for the very 
things in which pantheism and positivism are powerless. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND AND THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM! 

Tue North American Review for January contained an im- 
portant paper by Archbishop Ireland in answer to the question, “Is 
the Papacy an Obstacle to the Reunion of Christendom?” It is a 
reply to an article of Professor Charles A. Briggs in the September 
number of that Review. The controversy has been conducted with 
the utmost courtesy on both sides, the archbishop speaking in gracious 
terms of the scholarship and general attitude of Professor Briggs. 
The central thought of Archbishop Ireland’s contention is that 


1 Having no room among contributed articles we make room here for this timely article 
by President Buttz of Drew Theological Seminary. 
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there is but one mode for the reunion of Christendom, and that is the 
acceptance,on the part of the Christian world of the Pope of Rome 
as the supreme ruler of Christendom and the supreme authority to 
which all Christians must bow in matters of faith and practice. In 
the outset Archbishop Ireland makes a statement which cannot be 
questioned. He says: “The papacy is a stupendous fact in history; 
no one can ignore it; all must be interested in what may be said of it 
by friend or foe.” He proposes not merely, however, to defend that 
proposition, but he maintains beyond that that the papacy is the 
center of all Christian Church life, the bond of its union, outside of 
which there can be no authority and practically no Christianity. The 
position of Archbishop Ireland is expressed in the following quotations 
from his paper: “Peter holds the keys of the kingdom: he is the 
absolute master. Whatsoever he binds is bound; whatsoever he looses 
is loosed; his power extends over the whole sphere of the kingdom, 
over all its activities; it is shortened by no power or right confided to 
others.” “All who are in the church, apostles included, are built on 
Peter: all who are in the church are fed, are strengthened, by Peter. 
Peter rules and governs; he is the sovereign.” “There is the grant 
of the apostolate to the whole apostolic body; and there is that of 
princedom to Peter alone. All apostles are teachers; all bind and 
loose ; but, except Peter, none teach, none bind or loose independently ; 
the brethren of Peter teach, bind or loose under his guidance; Peter 
alone is independent and unfettered, having a commission peculiar to 
himself, given to himself alone. Peter is bishop and apostle ; so are the 
other members of the body;but Peter, also, is prince, master and 
governor.” “Far different [from civil society], however, is the case 
where the Society of Christ, the church, is brought into question. 
Here, authority is delegated directly and immediately to the head—to 
Peter. The head is the chief, the essential thing in the church. As 
the head appointed by Christ is to have enduring life and do enduring 
work, it will never be deprived of other social constituents, ministers, 
and people. But so many of the ministers or of the people as choose 
to separate themselves from the head no longer belong to the church ; 
they are in schism; they are outside the fold; the divine command is 
that, singly and severally, they return at once to unity, by proffering 
their allegiance to Peter—‘That all may be one as the Father and I 
are one.’ ” 

He begins the discussion, as one would expect, by the assertion 
of the primacy of Saint Peter, and claims as the authority for that 
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primacy chapter 16 of Saint Matthew's Gospel, verse 18: “And I say 
also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” His 
contention is that this passage so unmistakably asserts the primacy 
of Saint Peter that there can be no dissent from it. He quotes from 
Protestant authority that such an interpretation is possible. It is 
conceded as an exegetical principle that one text which is absolutely 
clear, and on the meaning of which there can be no difference of 
opinion, is sufficient to establish any doctrine. The question, then, 
is, Does this text absolutely, unequivocally, and finally affirm the 
supremacy of Saint Peter as a primate over the whole church, not 
only for his own time but for all the coming ages, also the primacy of 
the Popes of Rome through all the centuries? 

In the interpretation of this passage we may note the astonish- 
ment of our Lord at Peter’s insight into his character and position. 
The occasion of the text was the meeting of Jesus with his disciples in 
the coasts of Cwsarea Philippi when he asked them, saying, “Whom 
do men say that I, the Son of man, am? And they said, Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist; some Elias; and others, Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I 
am? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” In reply to this Jesus said unto him : “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” And then comes the 
crucial point of the text so far as this discussion is concerned : “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church.” What, then, is 
the point that is in the Saviour’s mind as he utters these words? Is 
it not clearly the fact of Peter’s true conception of Christ’s character 
as the Son of God? One of the points of difficulty in the interpreta- 
tion is the fact that Peter is named Ilétpo¢, whereas the word rendered 
“rock” is wérpg. That this difference in term renders possible a 
difference in meaning must be conceded. The Saviour might have 
easily made this passage clear as referring to the primacy of Peter if 
he had said éni robrw 76 Térp@, I will build my church,” that is, “Upon 
this Peter I will build my church.” In this case there could have 
been no question raised as to the meaning of the passage. But he 
says, “Upon this rock [7érga} I will build my church,” that is, “Upon 
this foundation I will build my church.” A reference to the question 
and answer will show that it is not Peter’s personality that is in the 
mind of the Saviour, but the great truth which Peter had discovered 
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and which our Saviour declares had been revealed to him from the 
Father. Peter then expressed for the first time in our Lord’s earthly 
life the essential conception of his character, namely, that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, and he declares that he has 
founded his church on this great truth. 

This view that Christ as the Son of God is the foundation of the 
church is in harmony not only with the teaching of Christ but with 
apostolic testimony. “For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” “Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure 
foundation.” Christ is clearly recognized as the foundation of his 
church, and to substitute Peter for Christ in this place is out of 
harmony with the general teaching of the Scriptures. The commen- 
tary of Willoughby C. Allen, M.A., Lecturer on Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lich- 
field, in the International Critical Commentary says: “The térpa is 
equivalent to the object of dmoxaAvyn in verse 17. ‘Flesh and blood 
did not reveal it, that is, the Messiahship and divine Sonship of Christ. 
Upon this rock of revealed truth I will build my church.’ The play 
upon Ilérgo¢ and 7érpga means, “You have given expression to a re- 
vealed truth, and your name, Iétgec, suggests a metaphorical name 
for it. It shall be the 7érpa, or rock, upon which the Church shall 
stand. In other words, it shall be the central doctrine of the Church’s 
teaching.” “There is no difficulty at all in supposing that Christ used 
some Aramaic phrase or word which would signify the community or 
society of His disciples, knit together by their belief in His divine 
Sonship, and pledged to the work of propagating His teaching.” Dr. 
Sadler, the well-known commentator, after saying that Iérpo¢ signifies 
“stone” or “part of a rock,” while érpa signifies “rock,” paraphrases 
the passage thus: “I named thee at the first Kephas or Petros, and 
thou hast now, by this confession, vindicated my having done so; for 
thy confession, which thou hast just uttered, hast proved thee to be a 
lively stone, the true fragment of the living Rock: so that I can 
build thee with thy brethren who have joined in thy confession upon 
myself, who am the only sure foundation.” Dr. Plummer, in his com- 
ment on this passage in the New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by the late Bishop Ellicott, after discussing the 
different meanings which have been put upon the passage, says that 
the rock is Christ himself. “The rock on which the church was to be 
built was himself, in the mystery of that union of the divine and the 
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human which had been the subject of Saint Peter’s confession. Had 
Peter himself been meant, we may add, the simpler form, “Thou art 
Peter, and on thee will I build my church,’ would have been clearer 
and more natural. As it is, the collocation suggests an implied con- 
trast : “Thou art the Rock—Apostle ; and yet, not the rock on which the 
church is to be built. It is enough for thee to have found the Rock 
and to have built on the one Foundation.” Similarly Chrysostom, the 
prince of early Greek expositors, says, “on the faith of this confession.” 
The Protestant commentators whom the archbishop mentions as 
favoring the reference of “this rock” to Peter do not fortify his 
centention, inasmuch as they do not acknowledge his conclusions. 
Professor Briggs is-quoted as saying: “I fully recognize the primacy 
of Saint Peter and his successors in the possession of the keys of the 
kingdom, but not their exclusive possession to this authority.” 

In the immediate context of Matt. 16. 18, we are told that Jesus 
began “to show unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and be raised again the third day. Then Peter took 
him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall not be unto thee.” It would seem from this that the same 
Peter who had recognized that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, had not understood fully the suffering Messiah, and hence 
declared, “This shall not be unto thee.” Then Jesus “turned, and 
said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offense unto 
me.” This rebuke of Peter by Christ is incompatible with the claim 
that the former passage asserts the primacy of Saint Peter over the 
whole church. There is another instance in the life of our Lord when 
Peter was reminded that he had no supremacy over the other apostles, 
especially over the apostle John. In the last chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel, when our Lord had charged Simon Peter to feed his sheep, and 
the Saviour had predicted by what death Peter “should glorify God,” 
Peter inquired what should be the outcome of the beloved disciple. 
“Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee? follow thou me.” It is not, perhaps, a rebuke, but it is 
hardly consistent with the supremacy claimed for Saint Peter over 
the other apostles. That Peter was not the sole foundation among 
the apostles on which Christ built his church appears from Gal. 2. 9, 
where James and Cephas and John are designated as “pillars”; and 
in this case, where an important church question is under consideration, 
James has the precedence. In Eph. 2. 20, Paul says: “And are built 
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on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone.” 

The authority of modern Roman Catholic exegetes is minimized 
by the fact that their exegesis is determined by the church and not by 
independent investigation. Professor Robert Ornsby, of the Catholic 
University of Ireland, in 1865 published a Greek Testament with 
notes with the indorsement of Dr. Paul Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin. 
At the close of his preface Professor Ornsby remarks: “It only remains 
to implore the divine blessing upon this work which I submit, as also 
whatever else I have written, to the judgment of the Catholic Church, 
and if anything unawares has escaped me, contrary to her teaching, 
I desire most completely to recall it.” We are not contending against 
the fact that those who are in the Catholic Church must support the 
general teachings of the church. That is their duty if they con- 
scientiously belong to that body, but our contention is that their 
interpretation cannot be received as infallible against others who with 
equal scholarship have investigated the same subjects and reached a 
different conclusion. The interpretation here set forth detracts 
nothing from the glory of Saint Peter. His high position in the 
apostolic college is clearly shown in the New Testament and is in- 
dependent of the construction put upon Matt. 16. 18. On this subject 
no one was better qualified by exegetical insight and historical knowl- 
edge to speak than Bishop Lightfoot. In his exhaustive discussion of 
the Christian ministry he says: “James, the Lord’s brother, within the 
period compassed by the apostolic writings, can claim to be regarded 
as a bishop in the later and more special sense of the term. In the 
language of Saint Paul he takes precedence even of the earliest and 
greatest preachers of the gospel, Saint Peter and Saint John, where 
the affairs of the Jewish Church specially are concerned. In Saint 
Luke’s narrative he appears as the local representative of the brother- 
hood in Jerusalem, presiding at the congress whose decision he sug- 
gests and whose decree he appears to have framed, receiving the 
missionary preachers as they visited the mother church, acting gen- 
erally as the referee in communications with foreign brotherhoods. 
- « « When Saint Peter, after his escape from prison, is about to 
leave Jerusalem he desires that his deliverance shall be reported to 
James and the brethren.” Saint Peter’s primacy in Rome is at least 
questionable. His primacy in the Eastern churches as a whole is 
questionable. In Asia Minor the name of Saint John is found 
everywhere, the name of Saint Peter rarely appears. Is not the arch- 
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bishop’s conclusion, then, too broad for the facts? We have hesitated 
to compare apostles, but when a church puts in the background James 
and John, who are also styled foundations, and who were with Christ 
on some of the most important occasions of his life, it is proper for us 
to raise the question whether this worship of Saint Peter, which is 
practically the case with the Roman Catholic Church, is not over- 
done. The statue of Saint Peter, so called, in Saint Peter’s, in 
Rome, is an object of reverence and apparently of devotion to the 
thousands who throng to that stately edifice, and the toe of the statue 
is worn with the kisses of devout Catholics, and yet in all Rome there 
is very little dedicated to the honor of Saint John. If there has ever 
been a primate, in our conception, in the early church, one who was 
above his associates in rank, it was John, who leaned on Jesus’s breast, 
and like Peter was faithful unto death. 

If, however, it were granted that this interpretation of Peter as 
the “rock,” “prince, master, and governor,” supreme over the other 
apostles, is the correct one, this does not at all justify any claim for 
such supremacy on the part of the papacy. The archbishop not only 
claims the headship for Saint Peter, but claims it also for those whom 
he regards as Peter’s successors, namely, the Popes of Rome. His 
language is: “As to unlimited jurisdiction, what Catholics hold is 
that the Pope as the successor of Peter is teacher or lawmaker, is 
supreme over the church, over members and ministers, bishops in- 
cluded, singly and collectively. Bishops, in virtue of their office, have 
no right to overrule the official acts of the Pope, to set themselves 
against him, to teach or to legislate in opposition to him. In other 
terms, the Pope is monarch of the church.” The embarrassment of 
this assumption is the failure to connect the Pope of Rome with 
Saint Peter. There is no statement in the Scriptures that Peter 
appointed anyone to be his successor. There is no scriptural state- 
ment that Christ appointed anyone to be the successor of Saint 
Peter. If Saint Peter were the supreme head of the church, as is here 
claimed, that supremacy, so far as history is concerned, died with him. 
When he was put to death as a martyr for his Master the jurisdiction, 
whatever may have been his, ceased, and his only influence on suc- 
ceeding ages is through his spirit, through his inspired writings, and 
through his acts, which have made him ever memorable and ever 
to be honored. Into the later history of the church we do not enter. | 
That Peter may have been in Rome we do not deny, though there is no 
authority in the New Testament for saying so.: But there is authority 
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of tradition, which we should respect. But that he was there twenty- 
five years as bishop is without any foundation in fact. ' 
The history of the papacy in general is that Rome, being the chief 
city of the church, became by virtue of this headship the principal 
diocese, so to speak, and the bishop of Rome became head of the 
church through the superiority of the city in which he ruled. Then, 
at a later period the papal organization grew up, in which the 
authority of appointing bishops and cardinals was given to the 
bishop of Rome. The bishop appoints the cardinals and the cardinals 
elect the bishop. The whole history of the elections of bishops is full 
of interest. Sometimes months have elapsed before the cardinals have 
succeeded in electing a bishop. Emperors intervened, political forces 
were summoned, and at last a Pope was secured, who is supposed to 
have been the supreme authority in the church and the representative 
of Christ. What we affirm is that such election has no authority in 
the scriptures, and a man so elected cannot be regarded in any absolute 
sense as the center of Christendom. In other words, the connection 
between Peter and the Pope of Rome is so remote that no argument 
can demonstrate that the Pope of Rome is on any scriptural authority 
the successor of Saint Peter. This is-no impeachment of his wisdom . 
or his character but of his claim to the primacy over any part of 
Christendom but that over which he has been elected as the supreme 
head. In that sphere we do not question his primacy and his central 
position as “the monarch of the church.” We regret that Archbishop 
Ireland near the close of his paper should have departed from the 
courtesy which he had previously shown by making a direct attack on 
Protestantism. His language is: “How great the need of the papacy 
in the Christian world is evidenced today as, perhaps, never before 
during its history. Outside the fold over which the Pope presides 
there are people, there are ministers; but what of the sacred truths, 
the teaching of which is so imperiously commanded by the Lord, 
“Teaching all things, whatsoever I have commanded you’? Adolph 
Harnack speaks for a large section of Protestantism when he reduces 
Christianity to the ‘Fatherhood of God.’ Where something more of 
the older doctrines yet remains, how timid often and how uncertain 
is the voice of him who proclaims them! And when, here and there, 
the earnest and sincere echoes of a conservative pulpit still recall the 
incarnation, the virgin birth of Christ, the redemption, the resurrec- 
tion, a cruel denial is heard near by, going forth from neighboring 
pulpits within the same religious communion. The mockery of 
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Christian faith is the boast of so many churches separated from Rome 
that theirs is a latitudinarianism which cloaks all beliefs and all 
denials. Nor is there remedy within reach. There is no authority— 
from the very principles of Protestantism there can be none—to which 
all must listen, which all must obey. The ‘Reformation’ of the 
sixteenth century refused to hold to the ‘rock’ upon which Christ had 
built; abandoning it, they built on the sand, and the edifice they 
raised has crumbled into ruins.” We will not follow the example of 
the archbishop and speak disrespectfully of the church of which he is 
so distinguished a prelate. If we were disposed to raise the question 
of “ruins,” we might call attention to modern history with which he 
is no doubt familiar and note the passing away of the temporal power 
of the Pope in the city in which he resides. We might refer also to 
the separation of church and state in France and other indications 
which, from an unbiased point of view, look toward the decadence of 
papal supremacy. We regret that the archbishop has not been able to 
see the splendid work for the upbuilding of humanity which 
Protestantism has already accomplished, and which we believe it is 
destined to accomplish in a still greater degree in the restoration of 
man to the image of his Maker through the proclamation of the gospel 
of the blessed God. In wishing that the world may be uplifted 
through the gospel by whomsoever preached the archbishop ought 
cordially to join. , 

It is not our purpose now to discuss the question of the best 
method for that unity of Christendom for which all Christians - 
earnestly pray. We cannot consent to the statement of the archbishop 
that “communion with Rome was, always and ever, the condition of 
unity, the condition of membership in the Church of Christ.” We 
prefer the teaching of the great apostle, “We being many are one body 
in Christ” (Rom. 12. 5). “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3. 28). Schism is the separation nct from 
Rome, but from the great brotherhood who are in Christ Jesus. The 
suggestion of the Emperor Gratian, who deplored the divisions of 
Christendom of his time, might not inaptly be recommended for today : 
“The subjects of controversy ought to be fairly discussed, that by the 
detection and removal of the sources of discord an universal agreement 
may be effected” (Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, Bohn’s edition, 
page 270). 





THE ARENA 


A QUESTION 

“In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”—Gen. 2. 17. 

This is a text difficult of interpretation. Early expositors, and indeed 
some in recent time, regard it as implying that man would have been 
immortal in his embodied state, but for his transgression. Some went 
even farther than this, and supposed that physical death was unknown 
previous to the Fall; and that Adam’s Sin was the direct cause, not 
only of his own mortality, but of that of the entire animal creation. 
The testimony of the rocks filled with fossil remains of animals, which 
were extinct long before man was created, dissipated this extreme view. 
Although it is now evident that a process of death and decay had long 
antedated man’s existence, it is still held by many that man’s mortality 
is unquestionably traceable to his sin. We are told that but for the 
interposition of the plan of Redemption, the execution of the penalty 
would have followed immediately on the transgression, and that the 
race would have been cut short in Adam. Not only is this inference 
drawn from this scripture, but Saint Paul is quoted as teaching the 
same thing. In the judgment of the writer, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that God would permit the act of one man to entirely frustrate his 
ultimate purpose for the race, or radically change his original design. 
Paul tells us that “flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
This being the case under present conditions, is it probable that God 
ever intended it should be otherwise? Moreover Paul tells us again 
that “we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” Is it not 
likely that those who are alive upon earth at Christ’s second coming 
shall undergo only the change, which was intended for all from the 
beginning, had man retained his innocence? and that man’s final immor- 
tality will be under the same conditions as that originally designed? 
The translation of Enoch and Elijah certainly encourages this belief. 
The fact that these two having served their probation, and having proved 
themselves loyal to God, and in harmony with his government, were 
taken from earth, and so far as we can judge, became disembodied, is 
evidence that God never intended that man should remain indefinitely 
as an embodied resident of earth. Since man’s physical organism is very 
similar to that of others of the animal creation, all of which were subject 
to death independent of their relation to man, and since it appears from 
what has just been said, that God did not originally design that man’s 
final immortality should inhere in, or depend upon, a physical body, 
and since Adam did not die physically, on the day of his transgression, 
is it probable that physical death was the penalty annexed to disobedi- 
ence? Death is the destruction of life. Therefore to know the full 
meaning of death, we must know what life is. Herbert Spencer once 
gave a scientific definition of life, but the language employed was so 
unfamiliar that to the average mind the definition rather obscured than 
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revealed the meaning of the term defined. Many criticised Mr. Spencer’s 
effort, but so far as we know, no one has attempted a better definition. 
So we are left to grope our way to the true meaning of the word. The 
following is the best the writer is able to frame. Life is that power or 
force which energizes an organism, and is able to so adjust the internal 
conditions and relations to the external as to perpetuate itself and 
develop the organism. 

It should be noted that the term organism is to be understood in 
its broadest sense, as applying to both physical and spiritual existences. 
If this be the true conception, it is evident that life may be possessed 
in different degrees, and that its intensity varies in proportion to a 
being’s capability to adjust itself to more, or fewer, of its external 
relations. Thus a flowering plant is alive in a wider sense than a non- 
flowering one. While the latter can adjust itself to the light, so as to 
develop a uniform foliage of green, the former can do this and, in addi- 
tion, can respond to the color rays of light and show petals of varied hue. 
A fruit-bearing tree has a still more intense life. It can not only put 
forth green foliage and cover itself with blossoms, but can so appropriate 
nourishment from soil, and atmosphere, and sunshine as to load itself 
with fruit and bring it to perfection. In like manner, it is evident that 
all people are not alive in the same degree. Some are blind and 
cannot adjust themselves to the light. Some are deaf, so have no power 
to appreciate sound waves. Some who can see are color blind; some 
who can hear cannot distinguish musical sounds. An organ that cannot 
respond to the external relation naturally respondent to it is dead. 
Now man is a spiritual being. The record is: “God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” That is, man 
received power to adjust himself to the relations existing between himself 
and his Creator. Retaining this power, he would be able to maintain 
theve relations, and maintaining them, develop character, and so perfect 
himzelf as a member of the kingdom of God. This power remained intact 
up (© the time of his disobedience, but by that act it was forfeited, and 
the declaration, “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
was literally fulfilled. Hence Paul speaks of men as “dead in trespasses 
and in sins.” It was this power Christ came to restore, As the apostle 
says in another place, “God being rich in mercy for his great love where- 
with he hath loved us, even when we were dead through our trespasses, 
made us alive together with Christ.” John says, “He that hath the Son 
hath the life.” That is, he that accepts Christ is restored to right rela- 
tions with God, and has power to maintain those relations; but he that 
does not accept Christ cannot bring himself into right relation with 
God, and has no power to retain such relationship even if restored to it. 
Here is seen the absolute necessity of constant reliance on Christ; for it 
is through him alone, that the soul has life, that is, has power to adjust 
itself to the divine law. “As sin hath reigned unto death, even so hath 
grace reigned through righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” W. H. Sweer. 

Marquette, Kan. 
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AMERICA IS A CHRISTIAN NATION 


Tuts fact does not need to stand in legal and governmental expressions 
of it. Its real expression is found in the practical and organized Christian 
communion and religious enterprise of the people. Lecky, was it, who 
said that “in every age the Christian Church has been the backbone of 
society”? And Mill wrote: “It is Christ rather than God whom Chris. 
tianity has held up to believers as the pattern of perfection for Christianity, 
It is the God incarnate, more than the God of the Jews, and of nature, who 
being idealized, has taken so great a hold on the modern mind. And 
whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ is 
still left.” Such writers cannot be charged with sectarian cant and 
fanaticism. With a “backbone” of 33,000,000 Protestant communicants, 
and a large Roman Catholic communion, and with Christ’s hold on the 
mind of the people, this nation is Christian. This is challenged by someone 
from time to time, and just now we have a noisy effort to secure the 
expunging of every reference to distinctively Christian ideas from school 
books, courts of justice, and public functions and festivals. Hence all 
churches and missionary workers should hold definitely to the idea of their 
representing a Christian nation for whose religious life at home and 
evangelistic influence abroad, they are working. Let us continually remind 
ourselves of the birth of our nation in a recognition of God and the Chris- 
tian spirit. The genesis of the Declaration of Independence clearly shows 
this. That was a time of unbelief in Europe and America, yet the founda- 
tion of this republic was laid in godly faith and prayer. Otherwise we 
might have had no trace of these in the birth throes of the national life. 
Events that led up to thé Declaration give us clear indication of the spirit 
animating the leaders of the colonies in separating from Great Britain. The 
first Continental Congress met in Philadelphia on September 4, 1774, when 
the most eminent men of the colonies were brought together to decide on 
some action. This Congress was opened with earnest prayer for divine 
direction. Later, at a convention of Virginia delegates, held at Richmond 
March, 1775, Patrick Henry said, “There is a just God who presides over 
the destinies of nations, who will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us.” He appealed to “Almighty God” for courage and steadfastness in 
the cause of liberty. On July 3, one day before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was formally issued, and the bell inscribed with a Bible text 
(Lev. 25. 10) had rung out the declaration of a new national life, John 
Adams wrote to his wife Abigail: “It may be the will of Heaven that 
America shall suffer calamities, but I submit all my hopes and fears to an 
overruling Providence, in which, unfashionable as faith may be, I firmly 
believe.” He wrote that the day celebrating the act of independence “ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to 
Almighty God.” Hence, fifty years later, when commemorating the death 
of Adams, one of America’s earliest presidents, Daniel Webster put such 
words as these in his mouth, “There is a divinity which shapes our ends.” 
“If it be the pleasure of Heaven”—‘“Before God I believe the hour has 
come”—“I am for the Declaration, and by the blessing of God, it shall be 
my dying sentiment,” etc. Turning to the Declaration itself, we find the 
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acknowledgment of “Nature’s God,” and the claim that “all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights.” The Declaration fed the flame of war already kindled. Many 
were the prayers continually offered for the cause of independence, notably 
that of Washington imploring the aid of the God of battles. The nation 
thus born in prayer and faith, has maintained the Christian oath in its 
courts, chaplaincies in Congress and the army and navy, and in certain 
governmental institutions. This is no Godless and Christless nation, as 
some would make it in their folly and to their own ultimate ruin. Their 
efforts to strip the nation of its religious characteristics should be strenu- 
ously resisted. If Godless and non-Christian people elect to live in this 
Christian nation, they must be kept from destroying it. 
T. J. Scorr. 


NATIVE MUSIC IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Music and missions may some day be recognized as bearing a closer 
relation than that of mere accident, and all through the Orient, with its 
primitive and crude music, the heathen has literally dropped his burden 
and borne a song away. The most musical people in the Orient are 
the Filipinos with their strong sense of rhythm and innate tendency 
toward mystical and emotional forms of expression. For three and a 
half centuries the Roman Church furnished what of musica] teaching 
the people knew, which was none at all, outside the church choirs and 
bands. But the music of the mass and the harmony of the band set 
standards that were a far remove from savagery, and the people could 
not be musical savages. In comparison with what might have been 
done the progress made was small, but it was something. The missionary 
found the Filipino as hungry musically as he was morally, and he soon 
set about the task of providing a Christian hymmnology for this people 
that had never a single hymn till the missionary came and created the 
hymn book. The results have been nothing less than revolutionary. 
To hear a Filipino District Conference in a song service is an experience 
not to be soon forgotten. Where are to be found such rapture of expres- 
sion, such joy of utterance, such holy fervor of song, such utter abandon 
to the very joy of praise as among a people of devout heart and new- 
found spiritual life, given for the first time a fitting melody and verse 
in this the golden age of the young church? The native loves music, 
and for one altogether untaught, he gave good account of himself. He 
developed folk-songs, he organized bands of instruments made by the 
players from bamboo cane, he chanted and droned the dirges for San 
Roque and other “Sans” as season and necessity demanded, and his 
wife wailed out by the hour the dreary stanzas of the Easter “Passion.” 
What he may do with good training is just beginning to be understood 
in the splendid work of the constabulary band and the choruses of the 
public schools of Manila. 

The native voice is not highly musical, but the fault is more one of 
imitation than of natural defect, for the children, properly trained, 
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develop smooth and sweet voices that sing in perfect time and tune, 
The occasional sefiorita trained under the old Spanish school sings with 
a cloud of flourishes, trills, and strained effects, disagreeable enough 
to the cultured ear, but regarded as the summit of perfection by the 
gaping people unable to imitate or follow the dizzy flight. The boy 
choirs of the Catholic churches sing in strident tones, plainly the result 
of imitation of the voices of their “padre” leaders. To watch a “rehearsal” 
is worth while. Three hundred boys in the cathedral, arranged in rows 
of ten, with an under-teacher in charge of each row, each leader directed 
by the “maestro” up by the big organ, is efficient and effective. Each 
subleader holds in his right hand the book and in his left a stout stick, 
and the order and attention are perfect. How any voices at all survive 
this training and the old educational system where every boy studied 
aloud and at the top of his voice, is hard to understand. A parochial 
school might easily be located anywhere within two miles to the wind- 
ward. There is a general absence of bass voice. In the old church 
choirs this was supplied by the priests and lay brothers, some of the 
old friars possessing voices whose resounding roll would startle from its 
hiding place the last shrinking echo of the sanctuary. The most musical 
thing that the old church did was to organize and train the excellent church 
bands that everywhere render music that would be a credit to more preten- 
tious places, and may well be contrasted with the crash and blare of the 
average American town band. 

With such a people the missionary had but one course possible. He 
must make a hymn book, and he must make it right away. These music- 
loving people had never known a hymn, and under the deadening regime 
of the Roman Church had not only been excluded from the God-given 
right to a religious experience but they had been deprived of any voice of 
speech or song in expression of the longings of the heart or devotion of 
life. With the inrush of new spiritual feeling, knowledge of sins forgiven 
and the insistent impulse to bear witness, these people had to sing, and 
they had to have something that they could sing. The making of the 
Hymnal was one of the first great tasks, and that a handful of men 
should enter a new field with unknown languages, new problems and every 
factor strange, except the all-conquering gospel, and produce a good hymn 
book within three years, is a marvel of grace, grit, and inspired hard work. 
When the work was done and printed and in the hands of the people, its 
instant success and popularity were the reward of the men who did the 
work. And when all denominations working in Tagalog territory united 
in using the book, a new age had dawned upon the young church, and it 
was the age of song. 

One day a quarterly meeting was held in a barrio a hundred miles 
from Manila. There had been no missionary at that point for months, 
but the little church had kept up its work, and this was a day of rejoicing 
in Zion. The official business, the baptisms, the marriages, the reception 
of members, the long sermon, and the sacrament occupied all the forenoon 
and much of the afternoon, and when it was over the people lingered, 
sitting about and singing with indescribable joy the songs of the people 
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of God. After a time, a little girl was brought to the missionary with the 
statement that she had been to school and could sing a song in English. 
When requested to do so, she carefully arranged herself and sang “Peal 
out the watchword.” Then she looked up in the missionary’s face and 
with simple curiosity inquired: “Do you think it will be like this in 
heaven?” When asked what she meant, she explained: “I mean do you 
think that we will sit about there and sing God’s praises and have a happy 
time like this? It’s so heavenly to sing these hymns.” When assured that 
no doubt there would be time and place in heaven for song and praise, the 
people laughed for very joy, and then they sang on. And when the mis- 
sionary left for his next service the last sounds that followed him were the 
songs of this people born in a day into the glorious heritage of the people 
of God. No wonder they sang! Grorce A. MILLER. 
Berkeley, California. 


SOCIALISM 


“Anp Moses spake so unto the children of Israel: but they hearkened 
not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage” (Exod. 6. 9). 
This text introduces us to the oldest labor agitation recorded in history. 
It was a movement intense in excitement and far-reaching in result. His- 
torians have been pleased to call such movements “glacial,” because they 
seemed to absorb all other interests, for the time being, by sweeping them 
along in the general current. Striking illustrations of these movements 
may be seen by reverting to the history of the “Corn Laws of England” 
and slavery in the United States. Who knows but the present agitation 
may become equally glacial as it gathers momentum? The reformer is 
wise who appropriates, as far as possible, the interest and enthusiasm 
generated by these movements. It is equally wise to utilize the move 
ments as far as possible to advance the cause of righteousness. During 
the past quarter of a century there has been wonderful progress along all 
lines, by improvements in steam navigation, railroads, telegraphs, tele 
phones and all electrical appliances. During the same period commerce 
has mightily expanded. People are not thinking along the same lines that 
challenged attention twenty-five years ago. Then science was speculating 
about geology, astronomy, evolution, etc. Then the pulpit was trying to 
reconcile Moses and Darwin. The question of the present hour is sociology 
—the relation of man to man. This is evident to anyone who will study 
the origin of lodges and the numerous organizations among men. This im- 
portant movement cannot be ignored and must not be misdirected. The 
supreme need of the hour is the application of the principles of the gospel 
to modern social conditions. This will right everything in the social world 
that needs righting. Each great revival movement of the past has had one 
dominating keynote that characterized it. The keynote of the great revival 
under Jonathan Edwards was “The Sovereignty of God.” The Wesleys 
emphasized “Human Freedom.” Finney rung the changes on “Personal 
Responsibility to God”—“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Dwight L. 
Moody’s favorite theme was “Divine Mercy and Love.” He who would have 
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a hearing today and find access to human lives cannot ignore the “Brother. 
hood of Man.” It is increasingly difficult to have a revival. Twenty-five 
years ago the announcement of a revival meeting was all that was neces. 
sary to fill the average church. Following this was a period when to get 
an audience it was necessary to announce an “evangelist,” but soon it be. 
came necessary to have union meetings, large choirs and “noted evangel- 
ists,” in order to get the crowd. The last of the methods mentioned is 
losing its power. It is evident to the on-looker that something is wrong. 
Other changes have taken place during the last quarter of a century 
that may throw some light on the present situation. The small manu- 
facturers and dealers have been crowded out of business. Great factories 
and department stores have arisen and gotten the business. The condition 
that killed the one and gave rise to the other turned the stream of popula- 
tion to the larger cities. Men crowded together in these large factories 
lost their individuality and their names gave place to numbers—instead 
of John Smith it was No. 60. The men who financed these movements 
were willing to sink their individuality and thereby shirk responsibility, 
Out of these conditions was born corporate greed that is rapidly devouring 
society by multiplying tenement houses that will yield twenty-five per cent 
interest on the investment, increasing the price of the necessities of life 
almost to the prohibitive point, operating “sweat shops,” etc. In many 
instances these conditions awaken but little concern so long as the invest- 
ment yields twenty-five per cent. The people have not lost faith in God, 
the Bible, or Jesus Christ. God reveals himself in his works (Psa. 19), 
the Bible, the incarnation of Jesus Christ, his kingdom or household. His 
kingdom is to come on this earth. The first question asked in the Bible is: 
“Adam, where art thou?” The second question was propounded to Cain: 
“Where is thy brother?” Here are the pivotal questions—our relation to 
God and then our relation to our brother. How could the Israelites listen 
to Moses when suffering under grinding slavery and oppression? God 
said to Pharaoh: “Let my people go that they may serve me.” He 
recognized the fact that they could not serve him under such conditions. 
He says, “My people,” not a horde—away with the word “mass”! Pharaoh 
said: “Who is God, that I shall obey him or let Israel go?” He yielded just 
as little as possible and said: “Do not go far. Leave wives and children” 
behind. “Leave your cattle in the land till you worship and return.” 
Moses refused to compromise. When they refused to work longer under 
Pharaoh’s system of tyranny and oppression he taunted them as “idlers.” 
Are these conditions wholly unlike some of the conditions of today? This 
is an age of large charity, but it is infinitely more important that men 
conduct their business honestly and in the recognition of the brotherhood 
of man than that they give large sums of money to charity. Jesus said: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” We will find individual rest only by finding Christ—not intellectu- 
ally or merely by obedience, but by living with him and reincarnating his 
life—living a life of self-denial, sympathy, humility, helpfulness, and love. 
Delaware, O. T. G. VauGcHN. 
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CHRIST’S INSTRUCTION TO HIS DISCIPLES (ContTinvep) 


Tuere is a relieving feature in the words, “for my sake.” This is 
equivalent to the phrase “for righteousness” in the previous verse. They 
bear it because it demonstrates their devotion to his cause. It is for 
him they suffer, and therefore they “rejoice and are exceeding glad.” We 
need not here interpret closely, for these words have varied significance. 
They are to rejoice exceedingly for two reasons: first, because their reward 
is great in heaven, that is, in the final state into which they are to come 
by faith in Christ, or in the consciousness of their own rectitude and of 
the approval of God. This is sufficient to enable them to rejoice even 
under the most untoward circumstances. But a third reason for rejoic- 
ing is given in the last clause: “So persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.” The early prophets were subjected to persecution, 
notably we may mention Isaiah and Jeremiah. In thus suffering persecu- 
tion they were simply followers of the great leaders of the past and in 
harmony with the noblest spirits of all the ages. Persecution has been 
the lot of those who have striven for the right in all generations, and 
there is a sense of blessedness which comes to those who realize that they 
are in such company. 

The introduction of the prophets in verse 12 as their examples and 
forerunners in the endurance of persecution for righteousness’ sake brings 
into view the fact that the disciples, like the prophets of old, had a vital 
relation to the world. The Master under the figures of “salt” and “light” 
impressed upon them their exalted position or mission. “Ye are the salt 
of the earth.” Salt has two uses: to impart taste to that in which it is 
placed, and also to preserve corruptible things from decay. Calvin aptly 
says: “Men have nothing in them but what is tasteless, until they have 
been seasoned with the salt of heavenly doctrine.” False teaching and 
unholy practice are unwholesome and defiling, while the truth which 
Christ taught ennobles those who receive it in good and honest hearts and 
will keep them from going astray. The disciples are warned that no perse- 
cution should lead them to withhold the proclamation of the gospel by 
their testimony and their lives. In Ley. 2. 13, we read: “Every oblation 
of thy meat offering shalt thou season with salt; neither shalt thou suffer 
the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy meat offering: 
with all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.” So every life which is 
offered to God must be seasoned with the sali of gospel truth to make it 
acceptable to him. It is a question more curious than important whether 
salt ever loses its savor. The figure here is that of salt in its beneficent 
aspect, and the loss of savor may be referred to the danger lest his disci- 
ples should fail to scatter the salt, and thus prove ineffective in their 
high calling as disciples of their Lord. 

In verses 14 to 16 he adds an additional figure, designating his dis- 
ciples as the “light.” This is a familiar figure in the Old and New Testa- 
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ments: “Arise, shine, for thy light is come,” and “I am the light of the 
world.” Here our Lord addresses his disciples and says: “Ye are the light 
of the world.” By a beautiful condescension he applies to them the figure 
which he also in John 8. 12 applies to himself. What an honor this which 
he confers upon them when he designates them as the salt which is 
to preserve the world from decay, and as the light which is to bear to 
the world the knowledge of his truth! He thus assures them of the high 
position they occupy and of ‘the trust he reposes in them. They are his 
disciples, and known as such, and their position makes their conduct and 
their teaching of the utmost importance to mankind. As a city on a hill 
is observed even from a distance, so they, and in a measure all disciples, 
are objects of constant observation, always open to view, and often to 
hostile gaze. The traveler through Italy cannot fail to note the towns 
and cities built on elevated positions, constantly in view. So the Saviour 
reminds them of the important position which they occupy as bearers 
of his gospel. They are to shine, in order that men may see their good 
works. This seems like a contradiction of what Christ has said else. 
where. In Matt. 6. 3, 4, in this same sermon, he declares: “When thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth: that 
thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret himself 
skall reward thee openly.” The reconciliation is found in the different 
aspects under which good works are viewed. Here it is good works as 
showing forth God’s glory. In the sixth chapter it is good works performed 
with the view of self-glorification. Their position among men is such that 
they owe it to the world to distribute the light which is in them for the 
promotion of God’s glory. 

Having stated the important position of his disciples as the “salt of 
the earth” and “the light of the world,” our Lord proceeds to correct the 
false interpretation and the glosses which the scribes and Pharisees had 
placed upon the law, which was held Mm such high esteem by his people. 
These leaders of the people were the bitter antagonists of our Lord during 
his whole earthly ministry and finally compassed his death, constantly 
charging that he was a perverter of the law, and that his aim was to 
destroy the system of truth received from their fathers, and to overthrow 
their established customs. Our Lord therefore begins his interpretations 
of the law by declaring his allegiance to it and magnifying its grandeur. 
This is shown in verses 17-20. He makes four statements concerning it, 
which disprove at once all their charges regarding his attitude to the 
law. First, verse 17: “Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” His mission was 
not destruction but fulfillment. By fulfillment he means to fulfill its 
requirements in his own person, to fill it out, to make it complete in state. 
ment so that all might understand. He does not for a moment indicate 
the imperfection of the law in itself, but the imperfection of their com- 
prehension of it. The scribes and Pharisees did not understand its mean- 
ing; or, if they did, they had perverted it. The law was deeper and 
broader than the interpreters of the time dreamed of. He came to impress 
the law upon them, to show its spirit, its deep and profound significance. 
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“The law of the Lord is perfect,” we are told, “making wise the simple. 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. The judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” No mark of disrespect, 
either in speech or action, is exhibited by our Lord. He declares the per- 
manence of the law, verse 18: “For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled.” This verse begins by a strong affirmation, “Verily I say 
unto you.” It is a voice of authority. It is a voice of certainty. He 
compares the permanence of the law with the physical things with which 
they are quite familiar—heaven and earth—and assures them that their 
endurance is an illustration of the endurance of the law of the Lord. 
He declares its permanence even in its minutest requirements. He is, 
of course, referring to the moral law. The ceremonial law changes with 
changing conditions, and when he whom it adumbrated came its forms 
disappeared. But the moral law remains in all its entirety. “Thy truth 
endureth to all generations.” He declares that one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law. The jot refers to the simplest of the Hebrew 
letters, Yodh, and the tittle evidently refers to the marks by which the 
letters were distinguished. The scribes and Pharisees felt that there were 
some things in the law that were unimportant and which they need not 
perform. Jesus affirms the permanence of the entire law. 


IS THE SECULAR PRESS HOSTILE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS? 


Tue influence of the press is everywhere acknowledged. When it 
unites in favor of any particular movement its influence is well-nigh all 
powerful. Its attitude makes and unmakes men and policies. It is 
something, therefore, that must be reckoned with in all the spheres of 
human life, as this is the age of the printing press. The freedom of the 
press is a part of our heritage. It has come to us out of the past, and 
is largely the product of Christianity. This is shown in the fact that 
in Christian lands the press is most free. In Turkey and in the remote 
countries of the East such freedom as we have is practically unknown. 
Every traveler to that country is aware of the suspicion which attaches 
to every printed page and every printed book they carry, and many as 
they enter Mohammedan countries eliminate carefully from their luggage 
all printed matter as probably bringing upon them suspicion and it may 
be the confiscation of such property. The attitude of the press, therefore, 
in a free country like ours is very significant. 

In Christian countries the subject of missions is one of its profoundest 
interests, and the view which the secular press takes of it cannot be 
overlooked or treated lightly. There is a widespread impression that the 
attitude of much of the secular press is hostile to the missionary work. 
This is shown by the readiness with which criticisms of missionaries and 
missions are admitted to their columns, and also by the apparent reckless- 
ness with which statements hostile to Christianity are made. Our attention 
has been called to this matter by a statement in one of our most esteemed 
and influential newspapers. 
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The New York Tribune of January 16 has a report from Washington 
headed “Generous to China,” in which it speaks of the remission of 
thirteen millions of dollars of Boxer indemnity which, it declares, hag 
been unjustly demanded, and was therefore remitted, and very properly 
so. But it contains one paragraph which is a serious arraignment of the 
missionaries of the various churches, a paragraph calculated to do immense 
damage to the missionary cause, for it is an attack not only on the 
integrity of the missionaries but also upon their character as self-denying 
workers for Christ. The statement is as follows: “It has been asserted 
that the most exorbitant claims were preferred by the missionaries, who 
constituted the chief sufferers from the Boxer uprising. As a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations said, ‘the wardrobes of the wives of 
those missionaries must have far exceeded in value those of the most 
extravagant actress on the stage today. Taking their claims at this face 
value, their diamonds alone must have been worth as much as the entire 
stock of the largest diamond dealer in New York city.’” This statement 
is calculated to do damage to the cause of missions and should be cor. 
rected as publicly as it is made. It is only a specimen of reflections 
on missionaries which are published in the press, and which many men 
and women are likely to receive, therefore, as correct. We believe it is 
entirely destitute of truth and the papers that make such assertions should 
be forced to give the authority for their statements and to recant that 
which they have stated so injurious to the Church of Christ and to the 
character of its devoted missionaries. Exactly how this should be done 
the writer does not know, but such a declaration by a responsible news- 
paper, purporting to represent a member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, is calculated in the various denominations to lessen the missionary 
collection by hundreds of thousands of dollars, and to that extent news- 
papers making such assertions are guilty, unless they can sustain their 
charges, of a great wrong to truth as well as to the cause of missions. 
That any portion of the press would deliberately set itself to oppose those 
missionary labors which have elevated nations, bringing them from bar- 
barism into civilization, changing the life of the family and all the institu- 
tions of the country, we cannot imagine. The influence of missions for 
good has been acknowledged by the greatest publicists and the profoundest 
students of humanity, and that any section of thought, representing so 
large a constituency as the press does, should strike a blow at these things 
seems incredible, and yet instances as those we have just mentioned are 
occurring constantly, and it would seem that a reputable journal before 
making an attack, even under the caption “It is said,” should inquire into 
the truth of that which is calculated to do so much injury to what 
thousands and millions of people believe to be a cause calculated to bless 
the world. The secular press would do well, we think, to ask themselves 
whether this attitude is becoming in the journalism of a Christian country, 
and the church should in its turn see what can be done to correct these 
false tmpressions which are thus being given such a wide circulation. 
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LATE DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT 


Tue past year has been one of more than ordinary success in 
Egyptian archeological discoveries. This accounts for the very rich finds 
in several quarters. Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, as was to be expected, 
reported new treasures from Oxyrhyncus. Of these might be mentioned: 
a vellum fragment of an uncanonical Gospel, in which is given a conversa- 
tion between Christ and the Pharisees on the subject of purification; an 
ode of Pindar, hitherto unknown, extolling the virtues and advantages 
of the simple life lived by the islanders of Coos; then a most valuable 
fragment of eight hundred lines, from the pen of some unnamed historian, 
discussing the events of the period about B.C. 400. 

Just as we are writing these lines the papers discuss the discovery 
of a manuscript—shall we say manuscripts? for it seems to be made up 
of four parts. The exact dates cannot be given. They were evidently 
written at different times between the third and sixth centuries of our 
era. Every portion, certainly, antedates A.D. 639, or the Moslem conquest. 
The first part contains Deuteronomy and Joshua—the first four books of 
the Pentateuch are missing. The second, which seems to be the oldest 
manuscript, contains most of the Psalms. The third is the one having 
the Gospels; of this we shall speak further on. Then, there is the 
fourth division, which at one time must have contained the Acts and the 
Epistles, but not Revelation. Though the manuscript is in a bad state 
of preservation, it will no doubt when thoroughly studied prove valuable 
in textual criticism. The greatest thing, so far discovered, in connection 
with this manuscript, is an addition to the Gospel of Mark. This is to 
be read immediately after the fourteenth verse of the. last chapter. It 
is well known that the genuineness of the last twelve verses of Mark 
has been disputed by many critics. It may be that this new paragraph, 
which follows, may throw light upon the question: “And they answered 
saying, that this age of unrighteousness and unbelief is under the power 
of Satan, who does not permit the things which are made impure by the 
(evil) spirits to comprehend the truth of God (and) his power. For this 
reason, reveal thou thy righteousness now, they said to Christ. And 
Christ said to them: The limit of the years of the power of Satan has 
been fulfilled, but other terrible things are at hand and I was delivered 
unto death on behalf of those who sinned in order that they might return 
to the truth and sin no more to the end that they might inherit the 
spiritual, the indestructible glory of righteousness (which) is in heaven.” 
It will be seen that, whether this addition be genuine or an interpolation, 
it fits perfectly with what precedes and follows. At the same time, it is 
of no great value, since it contains nothing that ts essentially new. The 
manuscript was purchased in Egypt, by Mr. C. L. Freer, of Detroit, and 
those who have examined it pronounce it genuine. Professor Petrie, who 
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has been excavating in the interest of the British School of Archeology 
in Egypt, has had a most successful season, and has found many objects 
which throw light upon the wide extent and great antiquity of Egyptian 
civilization, from which he concludes that kings of the first dynasty, about 
B.C. 5400, ruled from Abydos in Upper Egypt to the shores of the Mediter. 
ranean Sea, and that at this early time there was a uniformity of 
laws, ideas, and customs. His principal work was in the vicinity of Gizeh, 
where he discovered an old cemetery and examined more than fifty graves 
with specimens of ancient pottery, artists’ material, exquisitely carveg 
ivory, and slender gold needles. This veteran archeologist, in an article 
in the Scientific American, December 14, 1907, reports a unique find at 
Rifeh, near Assyut, where, from an old graveyard, which had remained 
hidden under the sands of five millenniums, he unearthed a large number 
of what he calls “soul houses”—something quite unique in Egyptian 
archeology. They are miniature models of dwelling places, varying in 
style and costliness, representing the habitations of poor and rich. These 
“soul houses” were built on the surface of graves and were intended 
for protection to the soul of the deceased, when it came up from the 
grave in quest of food and rest upon its long and dreary journey to the 
“Islands of the Blest.” Some of these models are very simple, showing 
a gradual development from the simple “tray of offerings,” with its 
inexpensive covering, to the elaborate edifice and its costly furnishings. 
The finest consist of two or even three stories, with a veranda or portico. 
The room over the veranda has a chair, and the one below, a couch 
where the soul might rest at night. In one of these “soul houses” is the 
image of a slave making bread, while several of them had receptacles 
for food and water, so that the soul might not want on its arduous pil- 
grimage. These models are very valuable, since they furnish us some idea 
of the houses of the various classes in Egypt five thousand years ago. 
It is gratifying to know, though but few museums possess models of this 
kind, that specimens of these will be sent to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. This is made possible by the liberal donations made by 
Americans to this Fund. It must also be added that Professor Petrie 
discovered here a number of exquisitely painted coffins or outer cases, 
made about B.C. 3300. The decoration on these is so artistically done 
that the painting unless closely examined might easily pass for inlaid 
work. These outer cases, rectangular in shape, are unusually large. 
Nor are the inner mummy cases less artistic. They, too, bear clear 
testimony to the decorator’s skill in the fourth millennium before our 
era. The sepulchral furnishings were of the usual order, including many 
styles of pottery and statuettes varying in size from six to eleven inches 
in length. In this same graveyard were unearthed models of two boats, 
such as may still be seen on the Nile, in a splendid state of preservation, 
with figures representing the usual crews and furnishing. 

Professor Garstang, excavating under the auspices of the University 
of Liverpool, has brought to light a large number of objects from the 
period B.C. 2000 to the second century of our era. Among these are two 
fine statuettes of Osiris, one of them gilded and with inlaid eyes. He 
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also found a number of small models, chiefly in wood, representing persons 
and various animals. One of these statuettes, that of a woman and child, 
deserves especial attention, since it is of the Negroid, rather than of the 
usual Egyptian, type. The most artistic object discovered is an ivory seal, 
on which is engraved the face of a beautiful child. Several of the objects 
discovered here prove conclusively that the art of feminine adornment 
had reached a high degree of perfection during the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties. 

By far the most important discovery of the past year in Egypt is 
that of an Aramaic papyrus. It was found by German excavators on 
the island of Elephantine, at a place now called Jezirat Aswan, a little 
below the first cataract, just across from the old city of Syene. Bible 
students need not be told that there was from remote times more or less 
intimate connection between Egypt and Palestine. This is perfectly 
natural, for Palestine was on the public highways connecting the southern 
and northern countries, and whenever this little territory was oppressed 
by Babylonia or Assyria it instinctively fled for aid te Egypt. It will 
be recalled that when Gedaliah, the man appointed governor by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was assassinated by Ishmael, of the blood royal, a large number of 
Jews, including Jeremiah, went to Egypt and settled at Tahpanhes. From 
this time onward there were numerous colonies of Jews in various parts 
of Egypt. This newly discovered papyrus establishes not only the fact 
that the Jews had a colony on the island of Elephantine, six hundred 
miles up the Nile, but also that they had built for themselves not merely 
a synagogue in which they could pray but a temple wherein sacrifices 
could be offered to Jehovah the God of Israel, just as was done by their 
brethren in Jerusalem. It has been tolerably well established for several 
years that the Jews had a settlement in or near Syene, for from time 
to time fragments of papyrus with contracts, oaths, and so forth in the 
Aramaic have been discovered here. On these were found a number of 
Jewish proper names, among them, that of Yahve, or Jehovah. These 
belonged to about B.C. 470-410. In November, 1906, M. Clermont-Ganneau 
commenced excavations in Elephantine and discovered more Aramaic 
inscriptions; the contents of these have not yet been made public, except 
to say that the name “Jehovah” occurs in them, though in a modified 
form, that is, Yahve. 

It remained, however, for the German excavators on the island to 
bring to light the most important Aramaic inscription yet found in Egypt. 
This is a long document in the nature of a petition from the Jewish high 
priest of the temple of Jehovah (jor Yahve) in Elephantine to Bagohi 
(the Bagoas of Josephus), the Persian governor at Jerusalem. The letter 
was written in the seventeenth year of Darius Nothus, or B.C. 408. 
Translations of this famous inscription have already appeared in German, 
French, and English. We can do no better than to subjoin that of Profes- 
sor Driver, of Oxford. It reads: 

“To our Lord Bagohi, Governor of Judah, thy servants, Yedoniah and 
his companions, the priests in the fortress Yeb (Elephantine) ; 

“May our Lord, the God of Heaven, grant thee peace abundantly, at 
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all times, and give thee favor in the eyes of King Darius, and the sons 
of his house, a thousandfold more than now, and give thee long life! 
Mayest thou be happy and in good health at all times! 

“Now thy servants, Yedoniah and his companions, speak thus: In the 
month of Tammuz [July] in the 14th year of King Darius, when Arsam 
{the Persian governor in Egypt] had departed and gone to the king, the 
priests of the god Chnub in the fortress Yeb gave money and goods to 
Waidrang, who was chief in command here, saying: The Temple of the 
God Yahve in the fortress Yeb shall be removed thence. 

“Thereupon this Waidrang sent letters to his son Nephayan, who was 
commander of the garrison in the fortress Syene, saying: The Temple 
in the fortress Yeb is to be destroyed. 

“Thereupon Nephayan led out the Egyptians with other forces: They 
came to the fortress Yeb with their... they entered into the Temple, 
and destroyed it to the ground, and broke in pieces the pillars of stone 
that were there. The seven great gates also, built of hewn stone, that 
were in the Temple, they destroyed, and their tops they ...; and the 
bronze hinges of the doors, and the roof which was wholly of cedar wood, 
together with the stucco [?] of the wall and other things that were there, 
all this they burnt with fire. And the bowls of gold and silver, and 
whatever was in the Temple they took and appropriated to themselves. 
And already in the days of the kings of Egypt had our fathers built this 
Temple in the fortress Yeb. And when Cambyses [B.C. 529-522] entered 
Egypt he found the Temple built; and though the temples of the gods 
of Egypt were then all overthrown, no one injured anything in this 
Temple, and since they have done this, we with our wives and children 
have put on sackcloth and fasted and prayed to Yahve, the Lord of Heaven 
who gave us knowledge of [that is, punished] Waidrang. The chain [of 
office] was removed from his feet, and all the goods which he had 
acquired perished, and all the men who wished evil against this Temple 
were slain and we have seen our desire upon them. 

“Also before this, at the time when this evil was done to us, we sent 
a letter to our Lord Bagohi and to Jehohanan, the high priest, and his 
companions the priests in Jerusalem, and to Ostan, his brother, who is 
Anani and the nobles of the Jews, but they sent us no answer. 

“Also from the Tammuz day of the 14th year of King Darius to this 
day we have put on sackcloth and fasted; our wives have become like 
widows; we have not anointed ourselves with oil or drunk wine; neither 
from that day to this day of the 17th year of King Darius, have meal 
offerings, frankincense, or burnt offerings, been offered in this Temple. 
Now, therefore, thy servants, Yedoniah and his companions, and the 
Jews, all the citizens of Yeb, say thus: If it seem good to our Lord, think 
upon this Temple that it may be built, because we are not permitted to 
build it: look upon the recipients of thy goodness and of thy mercy who 
are here in Egypt. May a letter be sent from thee to them concerning 
the Temple of the God Yahve, that it may be built in the fortress Yeb, as 
it was built in former times. And we will offer meal offerings and 
frankincense and burnt offerings upon the altar of the God Yahve in thy 
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name. And we will priy for thee at all times, we and our wives and 
our children, and all the Jews who are here, if thou doest thus, until the 
Temple is built. And thou shalt have a portion before Yahve, the God of 
Heaven, from every one who offers to him burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
in value equivalent to... And so concerning the gold, concerning that 
we have sent we made known. We have also sent the matters in a letter 
in our name to Delaiah and Shelemiah, the sons of Sanballat, the Governor 
of Samaria. Arsam also has no knowledge of all this that has been done 
to us. 

“The 20th of Marcheshvan [November] in the 17th year of King 
Darius.” 

The discovery of the above document proves clearly that the Jews, 
shortly after the captivity, had a place of worship, where sacrifice could 
be offered to Jehovah, outside of Jerusalem. Now, if they had one, why 
not a dozen in different parts of Egypt and Babylonia? This discovery 
may aid in settling or unsettling the date of Deuteronomy. The critics 
have argued that this book could not have been written prior to about 
B.C. 620. One of their chief arguments for this date is that Deuteronomy 
explicitly prohibited more than one place where sacrifice could be offered 
to Jehovah. From this inhibition they assert that, since sacrifice was 
offered in several places besides at the temple in Jerusalem, before the 
reign of Josiah there could not have been any law against the practice. 
Now, if, notwithstanding Deuteronomy and its explicit command, sacrifices 
were offered in another temple, after the age of Josiah, why could this not 
have happened previous to his time? The fact that a law is violated is 
no proof that such a law does not exist. The future historian of America 
may argue with great plausibility that the state of Illinois had no law for 
Sunday closing as early as A.D. 1908 because Chicago kept its saloons open 
on the Sabbath day as late as that year. Finally, if this letter has been 
dug out of the ruins in Elephantine, may we not hope that the very copy 
of the law read in its Jewish temple, “laid away in some secret geniza,” 
may yet come into the hands of some fortunate excavator? 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


G. Wobbermin. When Adolf Harnack delivered his addresses op 
“What Is Christianity?” a few years ago he probably did not suspect 
how they were to affect the thinking world. Among the writers who 
have been stimulated by Harnack is Wobbbermin. He issued in 1906, 
from the press of J. F. Lehmann, in Munich, the tenth in a series of 
Beitriige zur Weiterentwickelung der christlichen Religion (Contributions 
to the further development of the Christian Religion). It bears the same 
title as the German edition of Harnack’s above-mentioned book, Das Wisen 
des Christenthums, which should, perhaps, have been translated “The 
Essence of Christianity,” instead of “What Is Christianity?” Harnack 
treated Christianity entirely from the standpoint of the historian. He 
attempted to show that historically it is a fact that Christianity has always 
and everywhere, under all its forms, recognized certain factors as its 
very essence. Wobbermin undertakes to say, and we think with entire 
truth, that, while the historical method suffices to show that up to the 
present time Christianity represents the highest actual religious life, that 
method cannot assure us that nothing higher will some time emerge. Such 
a result can be reached, if reached at all, only by the method of the 
philosophy of religion. He defines religion as, in all its stages and 
kinds, the relation of a human being to the unseen world. He groups 
religions according to their nature and inner harmony with the two great 
factors of the religious life—the revelation and the benefits any specific 
religion offers. Judged by this standard he finds the nature religions and 
the national religions to be the lower forms, and the religions of law 
and the religions of redemption to be the higher. He classifies Chris- 
tianity as the highest among the religions of redemption. Its peculiar 
characteristic is the significance it attaches to the person of Jesus in the 
religious development of mankind—a significance which has no analogy 
in the whole realm of religious history elsewhere. Applying the test of the 
two previously mentioned factors of any religion—its revelation and its 
alleged benefits—he affirms that the essence of Christianity consists in the 
belief in a spiritual-personal God and the destination of man to permanent 
communion with him. Considered from that standpoint the Eastern, or 
Greek, Church represents the lowest form of Christianity, because it least 
emphasizes the ethical, and most emphasizes the natural. The Roman 
Catholic Church represents a higher stage, because it gives a purer 
expression to the ethical aspect; but while it does not regard the revela- 
tion as a natural process it does turn the relation of the soul to God 
into a legal one by regarding Christianity too much as an institution. 
The evangelical Protestant form of Christianity is the highest yet actually 
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attained, because it, in its conception of faith as personal trust, regards 
the revelation and the benefits of religion as mutually conditioned ethical 
factors. Concerning the world view of Christianity he says that it is 
idealistic and optimistic, though not in the sense of a thoughtless dis- 
regard of dark experiences, but in the sense that the world can and 
should become ever more perfect, life ever more worth living. The great 
end and the real purpose of the world is the production of spiritual- 
moral personalities and their guidance into and in communion with God. 
This conception of the worid cannot be demonstrated in the strict scientific 
sense; for, like all general views of the world, it lies outside the domain 
of science. Still it can justly claim to be in harmony with the facts, and 
hence reasonable and satisfactory. The conclusion of the whole discus- 
sion of the essence of Christianity is that, as Christianity represents the 
highest actual development of religion up to the present time, so a higher 
development in religion than that made possible by Christianity is 
unthinkable. We agree, of course, with this conclusion, and we believe 
that only those will expect a higher religion who have failed to catch 
and appreciate the real significance of Christianity as taught by Jesus 
Christ. 


Arnold Meyer. It is the fate of the theological student to discover 
that just when he supposes that he has reached a satisfactory conclusion 
on some debated question a new voice is heard raising doubts or else 
putting some discarded theory in a light so plausible as to demand atten- 
tion. Such is the case at present with the doctrine of the resurrection 
of Jesus. Theologians had about settled down into two camps—one 
holding to the actual bodily resurrection from the grave and his appear- 
ance to his disciples in the very same body which was buried in the 
new tomb of Joseph of Arimathza, the other holding that while the body 
of Jesus did not rise from the grave, God did so work upon the conscious- 
ness of the immediate disciples of Jesus that they had the distinct im- 
pression of having seen him risen from the grave. Of these two general 
views the former seems to this writer the only one tenable. But now 
comes Arnola Meyer in Die Auferstehung Christi. Die Berichte iiber 
Auferstehung, Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten, ihre Entstehung, ihr geschicht- 
licher Hintergrund und ihre religidse Bedeutung (The Resurrection of 
Christ: The Reports concerning Resurrection, Ascension, and Pentecost, 
their Origin, Historical Background, and Religious Significance, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1905), and carries us back to the long-discarded theory of sub- 
jective visions. And certainly it is easier to think of the report of the 
empty grave as a legend which arose too late for detection than it is to 
think of the removal of the dead body of Jesus from the grave which 
the theory of objective visions demands. Neither can it be denied that, 
were the reports of the appearances of Jesus less circumstantial, we could 
see how the judgment might have been formed that, notwithstanding his 
shameful death, Jesus still triumphed. For Meyer supposes that Jesus 
made upon his disciples so powerful an impression that it could outlive 
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the apparent catastrophe of his crucifixion. This is especially true if we 
suppose that he claimed and they firmly believed him to be the Messiah, 
Meyer supports his contention with the usual array of subjective, illusory 
visions, and with the usual attempt to show that the disciples were in g 
condition of body and mind to have just the kind of visions he thinks of. 
But none of these considerations can lift the supposition that insteaq 
of real appearances of Jesus to his disciples we have to do with subjective, 
illusory visions above the plane of the possible. They in no wise prove 
that this supposition represents the actual fact. It is customary to cal] 
attention to inconsistencies in the record; and we have no purpose to 
dispute their existence. Nevertheless, the records do show that the dis. 
ciples could have experienced only real appearances of Jesus, or if they 
did not have this experience then they must have willfully misrepresented 
what did occur. It is impossible that those mentioned by Paul in 1 Cor. 
15. 5-8, could all have had only subjective visions, and all have believed 
that they actually saw Christ alive in the body after his burial, unless 
they did see him thus. This number, which Meyer himself allows, is 
too great for universal deception, such as Meyer’s theory supposes. This 
is especially certain when we consider the form which, according to the 
gospel reports, the visions must have taken. For it was not only by the 
eye that they are reported to have recognized him, but by his voice also. 
And according to hypothesis these visions occurred several times, some- 
times when a disciple was alone, and sometimes when several were 
together. Furthermore, there was evident unwillingness, or perhaps, 
unreadiness to believe in the actual resurrection of Jesus. So much was 
this the case that the disciple demanded and Jesus granted, according to 
reports, a careful examination of his body to see if it were real. Plainly, 
the disciples of that day knew how to guard against deception, and they 
profess that they did guard against deception. We are reduced, therefore, 
to the alternative: Bither they did see Jesus in the flesh, risen from 
death, or they made up the story which they palmed off on the public 
as veracious. It is not easy to believe that the latter supposition is the 
true supposition. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Das Messianische Bewusstsein Jesu. Ein Beitrag sur Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung (The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. A Contribution 
to the Study of the Life of Jesus). By H. J. Holtzmann. Tiibingen, J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1907. It is a very able book by a very able man; and especially 
is it a book by means of which one can get the clearest idea possible of 
the controversy relative to the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. Here 
we have a clear and fair account of the numerous recent attempts to 
eliminate the Messianic element from the consciousness of Jesus altogether. 
At this juncture interrogation points are frequent in the minds of students 
of the Gospels. Where did the idea of the Son of man come from? Was 
it an idea of Jesus himself, or did the followers of Christ attribute it to 
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him after his death? How are we to regard the Gospel according to 
Mark—as an attempt to write an account of the ministry of Jesus, or as 
a dogmatic construction similar to the Gospel according to John? If we 
take the second of these alternatives in either question, we reduce the 
Messianic utterances of Jesus to the lowest point. Still, even so, we have 
enough of the Messianic left in the words, and especially in the underlying 
presuppositions of the words of Jesus, to account for the strong hold that 
idea had on the men who wrote the documents constituting the New 
Testament. But we have here also a very clear putting of the reasons 
for holding to the strength of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, and 
of the various interpretations of that consciousness. Some place the 
dawn of that consciousness early, others late, in the course of his life. 
Some hold that he regarded himself as the Messiah in the Jewish sense; 
others maintain that he did not regard himself the Messiah in the 
Jewish sense at all, but only in an accommodated sense. Some place the 
Messianic work of Christ wholly in the future. Holtzmann is clearly of 
the opinion that Jesus held himself to be the Messiah. He bases this 
conclusion on a general study of the words of Jesus under all the changing 
circumstances of his ministry, which cannot be explained except on the 
theory that he regarded himself as Messiah, and of his deeds, which also 
are inexplicable on any other supposition. Particularly is this true of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem and of his conduct in his trial. But 
when it comes to the question of the idea of the Messiahship which Jesus 
had in his mind Holtzmann thinks we can only settle it each for himself 
by the use of the power of insight. In no other way can we determine 
the dawn of the Messianic consciousness—whether it was at his baptism, 
during his temptation, or at the time of the transfiguration—the motives 
which caused him to hide from the public his Messiahship, and the mean- 
ing of the titles “Son of man” and “Son of God” as applied to himself or 
accepted by him. Nor can we determine by any but psychological 
methods the question whether Jesus thought of himself as the Son of 
man prior to or only subsequent to the confession of Peter at Cesarea 
Philippi. The fact that Jesus probably presupposed in his hearers a 
knowledge which we do not possess and by which they understood the 
meaning of the term “Son of man” as we cannot only illustrates the 
necessity we are under of being content with such conclusions as our 
insight may give us. And the singular fact that in almost every case 
where Jesus applies to himself the term “Son of man” it is when he is 
speaking of his sufferings and death or of his second coming can only 
be interpreted in the same way. These thoughts of Holtzmann are un- 
questionably correct, as anyone can see for himself who undertakes by 
purely philological or historical means to understand the questions at 
issue. About all we can do is to show that if he regarded himself as 
Messiah at all, he did not think of his Messiahship under Jewish forms. 
For the rest, and as to what he did mean by the Messiahship, no absolutely 
certain answer is forthcoming. Fortunately, it can also be said that this 
loss of definiteness does not entail any religious loss; though from the 
standpoint of apologetics and biography it leaves us in uncertainty. 
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Das Evangelium Jesu und das Evangelium von Jesus, nach den 
Synoptikern (The Gospel of Jesus and the Gospel Concerning Jesus, 
according to the Synoptics). By Erich Schaeder. Giitersloh, C. Bertels. 
mann, 1906. The book deals in a broad way with the question whether 
we can trust the reported teachings of Jesus as his real teachings or 
whether we must regard them as essentially modified by his disciples after 
his death. Schaeder holds that the estimate of himself which Jesus haq 
was the source of the estimate which his disciples placed upon him, and 
that there is essential unity between the two. The opposite opinion he 
holds to be both unsupported, historically, and religiously dangerous. 
Schaeder rejects all attempts to support the Synoptic portraiture of Christ 
by appeals to experience, and maintains that the starting point of all 
our Christology must be Christ’s own self-consciousness as revealed in the 
Gospel records. In the examination of this self-consciousness he finds 
Jesus regarding himself as having power coextensive with the world. 
His kingdom is as comprehensive as the world. But if Jesus knew 
himself as possessed of a saving, controlling, creative power as wide as 
the world—if he knew himself as filled with the Spirit and life of God, 
then he knew himself as the Christ of God. We must confess our inability 
to see the necessary connection between the premise and the conclusion 
in this case. Another equally interesting, but, we think, untenable, theory 
is propounded with reference to the well-recognized desire on the part 
of Jesus to hide his Messiahship from the masses. It is generally supposed 
that this was due to the feeling that the people could not understand his 
conception of the Messiahship and that disaster to his cause would there- 
fore result from his public proclamation of himself as the Messiah before 
the people were prepared for it. But Schaeder holds that Jesus was moved 
by an entirely different motive from this. He thinks that Jesus knew 
that the world would reject him and that as a result judgment would 
come upon his persecutors. This judgment he wished to delay as long 
as possible. He wished to have time to teach, help, and suffer, in such 
a way as to gather to himself those who would enter the kingdom of 
God. It is hardly necessary to point out the defects of this hypothesis. 
More satisfactory is his argument against those who affirm that Chris- 
tianity cannot be the absolute religion when it is itself a structure within 
and from history. To this he replies that Jesus declared himself Master 
of the world, and by so doing proclaimed himself in possession of 
absoluteness. And his natural limitations do not destroy this absolute- 
ness. He did not look upon his limitations as an iron law from which 
he could not escape. He could at any time have applied in his own interest 
the power he exercised over nature. He who could walk upon the sea 
could, had he wished, really cast himself down in safety from the pinnacle 
of the temple; and he could have come down from the cross. The only 
objection we can see to these illustrations is that Jesus himself felt that 
the first would have been wrong; while it is plain that to have done the 
second would have prevented his being the Saviour of the world. But 
in principle it is true that the limitations which he felt were voluntarily 
assumed. His treatment of the declaration of Christ, “There is none good 
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but one, even God,” is interesting. He thinks that when the young ruler 
came to him with the question: “Good Teacher, what good thing shall I 
do?” Jesus felt that he had passed by the Father with a sort of neglect, 
so he called his attention with all energy to the Father; but that after 
he had given God the glory due he claimed moral absoluteness by calling 
the young man to follow him that he might have eternal life. This is 
certainly ingenious; though it is exceedingly doubtful whether it was the 
real thought of Christ. At any rate, we have here an extremely suggestive 
and thought-provoking book. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Christian Activity in Beigium. There are in Belgium two Protes- 
tant denominations: The Belgian National Church and The Belgian Mis- 
sion Church. The latter, as its name indicates, is more aggressive in its 
methods than the former. The two bodies, however, are on the most 
friendly terms, and unite in some forms of Christian effort. For example, 
they are working together to advance the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion which is making very rapid progress in Belgium. The Mission 
Church is working also in the interest of temperance reform, for 
which there is great need. Every seventh house is a tavern, and 
for every ten guests at taverns there is one tavern. On an average, 
each inhabitant of Belgium, young or old, male or female, drinks four and 
one half liters of wine and two hundred and nineteen liters of beer, which 
costs 500,000 francs per day. It is interesting to note that in Belgium 
the temperance societies flourish rather than the total abstinence societies. 


Ministerial Students at German Universities. In the twenty-one 
universities there were in the summer semester of 1906 a total of 2,329 
students of Protestant theology, as compared with 2,286 in the summer of 
1905; but while this shows an increase, the falling off since the summer 
of 1888, when the number was 4,799, is very remarkable. Tiibingen is now 
the most popular resort for theological students; then follow in order, 
Halle, Leipzig, Berlin, Erlangen, Marburg, Gittingen, Greifswald, Bonn, 
Kinigsberg, Giessen, Heidelberg, Strassburg, Breslau,. Rostock, Jena, and 
Kiel. While in general there has been a loss of theological students, some 
universities have gained, Heidleberg having doubled its numbers. On the 
other hand, Jena has fallen thirty-seven per cent, Leipzig, Erlangen, 
Koénigsberg, Breslau and Kiel more than twenty-five per cent, while Ber- 
lin remains comparatively steady, her loss being about one and on half 
per cent. 





GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


In the Contemporary Review (London and New York) for January, 
the two items which hold our attention are “A Study of Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline and The Tempest, and of Milton’s Samson Agonistes,” by J. 
Churton Collins, and a short article on “Christ in English Literature.” 
The Shakespearean study begins with a reference to Browning’s poem 
“Hugues of Saxe-Gotha” which the writer regards as an allegory, its 
symbolism being as follows: the Fugue is life, Hugues is what Sir Thomas 
Browne calls the first great composer, the student of the Fugue is the man 
who believes that harmony and wisdom are implicit in the scheme of 
things, although he cannot clearly discern them. A point of interest is 
that, as an effect of the ripening experience of life, the student of life, as 
his candle is near flickering out, begins, as Coleridge said in his latter 
years, to find things “wonderfully clearing and harmonizing.” Mr. Collins 
finds in Milton’s Samson Agonistes and in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and 
The Tempest, written when their lifework was done, their final message or, 
rather, gospel to the world. He notes that when Milton, in the misery 
which filled his last days, was desolate, companionless, and tortured by 
foul disease, with many hard and bitter memories, his last words were 
not of perplexity, weariness, despondency, but of patience and trust, as 
when he writes that “Patience is.the exercise of saints, the trial of their 
fortitude which makes each his own deliverer and makes him victor over 
all the ills that fortune can inflict”; and again, as when he writes: “All 
is best which Highest Wisdom brings about, and though we often doubt, 
is found to be best at the close; and though oft he seems to hide his face, 
he unexpectedly returns.” This is blind Milton’s final philosophy and 
faith as declared in Samson Agonistes, a poem manifestly autobiographical 
in large degree. Mr. Collins shows that Shakespeare makes similar self- 
revelation in The Tempest, which he thinks was his last written drama. 
Contrasting Cymbeline and The Tempest with Shakespeare’s previous 
writings, he says: “The philosophy of the tragedies barely escapes being 
pessimistic; Cymbeline and The Tempest are positively optimistic. Optim- 
ism can only come with the faith that the moral government of the world 
is a system tempering justice and righteousness with mercy and benevo 
lence. The note of these two plays is pure optimism; and it is the optim- 
ism of Christianity. They show that Shakespeare, whatever his religious 
creed may have been, was struck with the sublime beauty of the Christian 
conception of life and of the government of the world. In previous years 
his themes had been life on its darkest and saddest side; the note of his 
work had been stern and almost fatalistic; and his theology had been that 
of classical paganism. Al! this is changed in Cymbeline and entirely 
transformed in The Tempest. Shakespeare, in Mr. Collins’s understanding, 
is an illustration of the effect of the ripening experience of life, as was also 
Coniston who was heard to murmur in his last hours: “Now the vision 
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is complete—this is the way they see it in heaven.” Comparing the present- 
ment and interpretation of life given in Shakespeare’s long series of somber 
tragedies with the way life and the world are read and interpreted in 
these two divine last dramas, Cymbeline and The Tempest, it is apparent 
that these were composed in the light of such a vision as Coniston had. 
And that is the light that falls on the culmination of the most compre 
hensive survey of life ever given by man to man, An indescribable and 
irresistible charm pervades The Tempest, a play which is full of joyous- 
ness. Its nature is spiritual. “This spiritual charm,” says Mr. Collins, 
“comes in @ large measure from a suffusion of purely Christian sentiment. 
There is nothing to indicate that Shakespeare accepted Christianity on its 
dogmatic and metaphysical sides as a creed, but as a philosopher it must 
have appealed to him; indeed, it did appeal to him in its ethics, and as a 
poet and artist he did not fail to realize the beauty and sublimity of the 
solution it afforded of the problems of life. Had his last legacy to the 
world been the gospel deducible from the tragedies, that gospel would 
indeed have been a cheerless one, But on the Shakespeare of The Tem- 
pest and Cymbeline fell at last the light that had fallen on the Milton 
of Samson Agonistes, and the two mightiest geniuses who have glorified 
our poetry left the world with the same optimistic message on their 
lips, with this difference only, that pious submission, touched with hope, 
was the note of Milton, and faith, absolute and uncompromising, the 
note of Shakespeare.”-————-—-An article which interests us yet more 
is entitled “Christ in English Literature,” of which the following is 
the gist: “Within every great literature a vital, evolving force exists, 
which determines the limits, the form, and the spirit of that literature. It 
may be, but is not necessarily, a religious force. It may be a philosophic 
determinism, coupled with a vivid sense of beauty and congruity, as in 
Greek literature. It may be the sense of morality as a power making for 
national greatness as in the best Latin literature. But some such force 
there must be, determining phase after phase of literary effort, working 
often through agents unconscious of the spirit that moves them. In so far 
as a national literature is a living thing,there is in it a secret soul,an inner 
self that was with it from the beginning, fashioning its growth and for- 
mulating its spiritual tendencies. English literature is no exception to 
such a rule, and it may be boldly claimed that Christ—the Christ of the 
Gospels and of the Fathers and of the churches—in all his infinite manifes- 
tations to the mind and imagination of man is the evolving force and 
secret soul of English literature. This claim will be contested, possibly 
with bitterness; but it is a claim that meets the necessary conditions as no 
other explanation can. The genius of English nationality is essentially 
religious, and not the less so that its forms are not prescribed or writ in 
marble and its religious expression revels in variations. A national litera 
ture is a national fact, playing its part both in the spiritual development 
of the race and in its mental and material advancement. In the case of 
English literature, its informing spirit has brought the Christian ideal 
into national life. In Hebrew literature the presence of God was the cease 
less source of inspiration; and as the particular forms of that religion 
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fell away that inspiration grew more and more intense until at last the 
pent-up flower-bud broke its sheath and burst into the full flower of 
Christian revelation and literature. Consider English literature in its 
successive stages. In its dim origins sound the far-off voices of Cedmon 
and Cynewulf. We find them weaving into the heathen chorus of 
the West the subtle influences of Christ. For Cynewulf earth wag 
crammed with heaven and every common bush afire with God. It was a 
fit beginning for a famous forthfaring. Passing on to the great Bede, the 
only supreme writer of the period before Alfred, we find the Christian 
spirit developing more fully with him. Christ to him is all in all, and 
from his cell that spirit gathers strength for its work in literature through 
subsequent long, fruitful centuries. He describes that wonderful scene ip 
which Edwin of Northumbria takes counsel with his nobles as to the 
acceptance or rejection of the gospel preached by Paul. Having given us 
the unforgettable simile which likens man’s brief, transient life to a 
sparrow flying out of the winter night into the brightly lighted hall, and 
out again into the dark, he speaks in his last hours in a more Christian 
way, saying: “The time for me to be set free is at hand, for indeed my 
soul much desires to behold my King Christ in his beauty.’ In those two 
expressions, first of the soul as a bird passing from the firelight of life 
into the dark, and next from the firelight into the sunlight of Christ’s 
presence, we note the progress in one mind to increasingly Christian 
expression. Coming on to Chaucer, the chief glory of medieval literature, 
and always an immortal light to all literature, we note how intimate is 
his acquaintance with the Gospels and the Epistles and how tenderly he 
touches the secrets of true religion. His ideal is that of Christian love 
and charity. He turns from jests and scoffing and merriment to set forth 
the ideal Christian minister in those deathless lines, 


But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught; but first he folwed it himselve. 


But Chaucer is the lilied height of medizval literature, and below him are 
fields flowering, slope after slope, with the same thought of Christ as the 
motive power of all that is best in personal and national life. In so far as 
literature was a national force before the Reformation and the Renaissance, 
it: was a Christian force. But does the force of Christ as the secret soul of 
English literature fail when we reach the adolescence of Western Europe, 
as manifested in the Renaissance or the Reformation? There can be but 
one answer to such a question. If Shakespeare may be taken as the 
representative and glorious leader of that whole choir of singing birds who 
had their flight of song in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we see 
at once that Christ in English literature was manifesting new power with 
the new birth of learning, and was broadening and ennobling national 
life and aspiration. Although Shakespeare does not disclose in his writings 
his personal creed nor any definite, peculiar, or local variation of Christian 
faith, yet he projected what was most vitally Christian from its medieval 
environment into that of the New Age. The old forms and ancient 
splendors of religion all appealed to him, and its real force underlay the 
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magic of his writings. His work was to take the principles of Christianity 
and weave them into the other forces visibly at work in the depths of the 
human nature which he observed with such a searching and penetrating 
eye. His plays are instinct with Christian forces and are adorned with 
literary forms drawn from the formulw of the church or from the very 
words of the Gospels. Hence it is that his works have become national 
forces making for personal and national righteousness as such righteous- 
ness is understood in Christian lands. This being true of Shakespeare, 
the greatest man in all literature, the whole claim for Christ as the 
secret Soul and evolving Force of English literature must be admitted. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the great names of Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning, and the endless list of writers in prose and verse 
who, since the end of the seventeenth century, have been the agents and 
channels of this Christian force. It is nothing against our claim for Christ 
as the inspiring force in English literature that there have been writers 
like Gibbon and poets like Shelley, who revolted from the forms of 
religion. They failed to understand the forces that were molding society 
and guiding the nation in their own day and generation. Even their revolt 
from accepted forms and ideas was the effect of revolutionary forces that 
were the natural results of the ferment caused by an awakening Chris- 
tianity. It was no mere chance made Tennyson choose the Arthur of 
medieval times as the central figure of his great epic for the New Age. 
In the Idyls of the King he represented afresh the Christian ideal of per- 
sonal and national life, and so English literature once again reacted on 
English life and made the Christian ideal a dominant part and power 
therein. One other word remains to be said: If Christ has been the secret 
Soul of English literature from the beginning, he will be with it to the 
end. In that fact lies the hope of any anticipated revival in literary 
power. Some observers are pleased to declare that English literature has 
reached its appointed bound. The same thing might have been said in the 
late fifteenth century when the New Learning had almost come. Another 
Renaissance, another impulse in the fields of life, religion, and literature 
is at hand. We feel it dimly on every side. The world is quite other than 
the world where men now middle-aged were born. The New Science has 
transformed the outlook as the New Learning transformed it four cen- 
turies ago. We have today new mystéries on every hand and after all it is 
mysteries that inspire literature. The poet looks forth from his lone peak 
and peers deep into the future; the prose writer pens his periods in praise 
of the new world looming into sight beyond the mysterious bounds of mist 
that encompass this present age. The spirit that has all through inspired 
English literature must still inspire it. The perfect stature of our litera- 
ture is not yet attained; the evolving force has not spent itself; Christ, the 
secret Soul of it, has manifestations still to make that shall not only glorify 
the form of literature, but intensify its power as a vivifying, purifying, and 
uplifting influence on the English-speaking race, and among all nations of 
men.” We think that no successful gainsaying of this writer’s claim con- 
cerning English literature is possible, and it is as true of the life of 
English civilization as of its literature—Christ is its one powerful and 
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powerfully saving force--——In a notice of Dr. Illingworth’s latest 
book, The Contemporary says: “Man is a mystery to himself, coming he 
knows not whence, going he knows not whither, and surrounded all his 
life by countless mysteries as impenetrable as his whence and whither. 
Atoms of consciousness as we are, we think we know something, namely, 
that the universe, so far as we can discover or conceive, is a rational 
progression of things, that it is orderly in structure and phenomena, and 
that like causes in like conditions are followed by like effects. But 
why are we here? What does it all mean? Is there a goal? These are 
questions not answerable by any process of logic or any investigation of 
things. Dr. Illingworth puts the matter pointedly from the Christian 
standpoint as follows: “Why do we exist? Human nature as it pursues 
what we call its ordinary course from generation to generation has 
always this question at heart. It so essentially and inevitably rises 
within us, from the very make and constitution of our minds, that we 
may reasonably say that we were created to ask it. And if, in a rationally 
ordered world, we were created to ask it, we must conclude that we were 
created to be answered. And that answer, by its very character, must 
come from outside ourselves. Since, therefore, it is natural for us to 
ask this question, and natural to expect its answer, we cannot call the 
question unnatural merely because it comes in what we think an unusual 
way. On the contrary, if the incarnation is the answer, as Christians 
believe it to be, it may be every whit as natural, to a wider view, as the 
natural question which it meets, both alike being parts of one ordered 
whole.’ ”———————-In his recent volume, The Church and Modern 
Men, W. S. Palmer says: “It is not good policy for the church to defer to 
the weaker brethren and check and alienate the thinkers. This will leave 
the strong men outside the fold. Only the thinkers, the strong men armed 
with weapons, can fortify and successfully defend the Faith.” “The 
leaders of the church should lead,” he says: “How can you continue to 
be apostles and ministers unless you lead? We ask you to learn once 
more to lead, as Saint Pau! led, as Saint Augustine led, as Athanasius 
led, even contra mundum. . . . We want hundreds of pastors and teachers 
to make clear to us, for instance, the very necessary distinction between, 
on the one hand, the religious and theological statements that are ‘of 
faith,’ because they have roots in the depths of human experience, and 
stretch out branches and leaves and flowers to the expanding limits of 
its growth; and on the other hand, those other matters which are products 
of reflection, statements of historical testimony, guesses of devout specu- 
lation, or interpretations by theological science aided by the philosophy 
of each particular age, and expressed now in terms of a vanished or 
vanishing manner of thought.” 
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As Jesus Passed By, And Other Addresses. By Girsy Smirn. 12mo, pp. 224. New York 
& Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


From President Eliot of Harvard to the newest worker in the Salva- 
tion Army, we doubt if there is any religious worker bearing the name 
of Christian who would not be bettered for his sacred business by reading 
this book. It is so simple, so sincere, a glorious divine-human poem 
but loaded with reality, as full of indestructible facts as any book of 
science. It would be good medicine for Frederic Harrison and Goldwin 
Smith. “Don’t believe in miracles?” How do you explain Gipsy Smith? 
Isn’t he, and isn’t his whole life, a miracle, a divine miracle, a miracle 
of transforming grace far more astonishing than changing water into 
wine? An unspoiled Child of Nature is Gipsy Smith, and the message 
of salvation from his honest lips is so direct, so homely, so racy, so 
penetrating, so realistic, so powerful, that human nature feels itself 
touched in the center of its soul and succumbs. He is a messenger not 
to a class, but to all mankind. All the great ones of the earth might 
well sit at the feet of this humble gipsy and learn of him, so manifest 
is it that he has been with Jesus and has learned of him. And if any 
minister feels that there isn’t enough of Jesus in his own preaching, let 
him learn from this book how to fill himself and his ministry with 
Christ and the power of an endless life. An intelligent man who heard 
Gipsy Smith in Brooklyn last year, said to a venerated judge who 
sat beside him, “That man is a genius, an orator, a gentleman, and a 
Christian.” Here is a glance at Gipsy Smith’s origin: “Look at this 
picture—a gipsy tent; in it a father and five little motherless children, 
without a Bible, without school. Nobody wanted them. Who does want 
a gipsy? They were outcasts, ostracized, despised, rejected. But God 
looked on that poor father and those five motherless little things and 
saw them in their ignorance and heathenism, hungry for God. And 
he looked again, and he said: “There are six preachers in that gipsy tent.’ 
And Jesus put those arms that were nailed to the tree round that father 
and his children and saved them all; and I am one of them. Jesus sees 
more in you, my brother, than anybody else can. And if nobody else 
wants you, he does; and if nobody else cares for you, he does; and if 
nobody else loves you, he does. And he says to you, ‘Come to me, follow 
me, and I will save you for this world and the next.’” This world-wide 
gipsy evangelist has rescued multitudes who were far gone in sin and 
vice and crime; but hear what he says. He was in a meeting where ex- 
drunkards, and ex-prizefighters, and ex-gamblers, and ex-burglars, and 
murderers were testifying how Jesus had saved them, lifting them out 
of a horrible pit. Gipsy Smith sat still as long as he could, and then 
he rose and bore this testimony: “Men, listen! God has done wonders 
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for you, but he did more for me, a poor little gipsy boy, than for al! of 
you put together. You were snatched back from the very gates of hell; 
but he saved me before I got there. Prevention is better than cure. A 
fence at the top of the precipice is better than an ambulance and a 
hospital at the bottom.” That is the lesson this wise evangelist cries 
to the churches—“Save the children, the little children, from ever going 
astray!” Hear what he says about the new birth: “It is mysterious 
to you? So is everything. You must have it explained so you can under- 
stand it, before you will go ahead? Well, then, don’t use the incandescent 
light or ride in a trolley car, until you can explain to me how electricity 
does it. Tell me how God kisses the black earth in your garden with 
lips of sunshine until it blooms with primroses, or else stop quibbling 
and questioning about the mystery of the new birth. It is just as easy 
for you to tell me how Jesus came to my gipsy tent before I could 
spell my name, and before I had ever heard his name. Tell me how 
he got hold of my father when he was rough and raw and ignorant, wild, 
drunken, profane, and lion-like. Tell me how God in Christ got hold 
of us all in that wandering gipsy-tent, and saved us all, and made these 
eyes, the eyes of my soul, see him and know him as my Saviour. If 
you'll tell me how the primroses grow, I'll tell you how Jesus saved us. 
I cannot tell how, but I know he did it.” Hear what he says about the 
malignancy and blasting curse of Sin: “If there had been no sin there 
would have been no disease. Suffering comes by violation of law. Give 
me three letters and I will spell all the misery and pain and agony 
and woe—S-I-N. Why, you cannot speak the word without hearing the 
hiss of the serpent. Take Sin up into the world of glory, let it climb the 
streets of light, let it enter the fair fields of everlasting life where flowers 
unfading bloom forever; and you will start a graveyard in heaven, for 
the wages of sin is death. Sin is the worst disease this world ever 
knew and the root of all diseases. But Jesus can cure it and heal its 
running sores, as he healed the suffering woman who touched his garment 
in the throng.” Hear this gipsy talk about being hid with Christ in 
God. At one time, not long after his conversion, the father of the young 
brood in the gipsy-tent was away for six weeks holding meetings; and 
that seemed a long, long time to the motherless group. They got word 
that father would be home on a certain day, and they were up early in 
the morning to welcome him; but it was night before he arrived; and 
this is what happened: “When father came into the old tent we all made 
way for the baby girl to go to him first, and he sat down and put his 
arms around her and kissed her and caressed her. She was his baby 
and he had not seen her for six weeks. My father kept her a long time, 
too long for the rest of us who were waiting. It was my turn next, and 
my boyish heart was so impatient for the clasp of my father’s arms, that 
I could scarcely endure to be kept out so long. When I could stand it 
no longer, I cried to my little sister, ‘Come out, come out, it is my turn.’ 
And she rolled her bright black eyes at me, and said, ‘You get me out 
of my father’s arms if you can.’ And I cried out, ‘Well, I cannot do 
that, but there is room for me, too, and I’m coming in.’ And I crept in 
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peside her, and Oh, the comfort and feeling of safety when I felt my 
father’s strong loving arms around me. My brother, my sister, your 
heavenly Father’s arms are waiting for you. There is room for you, too. 
Come in, come in! Hide your life with Christ in God!” If moral essays 
or metaphysical disquisitions are wanted, they are not in this book. 
Nothing here but the warm blood-red Gospel of Salvation, and the glory 
of the Only Name given under heaven among men whereby they can be 
saved. And the glow of it strikes up into one’s face from these pages 
as from a bed of live coals. If any heart is cold, let it come here and 


get warm. 


The Supreme Conquest, and other Sermons Preached in America. By Wiiu1am L. Warxtn- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp 244. New York & Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Two great Methodist preachers from England visited America in the 
same year, and spent months of almost constant traveling and preaching 
in many states. Though very different in training and in style, they were 
alike loyal to the gospel of salvation through Jesus Christ and suffused 
with the passion of the cross. Gipsy Smith and Dr. Watkinson are in 
some things as unlike as possible, yet. in things central and fundamental 
as like as possible. Both are gifted with that rare and brilliant something 
which we call genius. The commonplace is impossible to them both. Each 
plays a different instrument, but both play the same tune—the Song of 
Redemption. Dr. Watkinson’s sermons are the finished product of the 
finest and richest culture. Those in this volume were preached in America 
and are dedicated to Dr. S. P. Cadman, whose love and management made 
Dr. Watkinson’s last visit to this country possible. In that matter 
America is as much indebted to Dr. Cadman as is his friend the preacher 
of these sixteen sermons. Fortunately, our readers are familiar with Dr. 
Watkinson’s style. Extracts from the present volume follow: “The love of 
God manifest in Christ never fails. Niagara stopped once: owing to an 
ice dam across the river the waters failed, the rainbow melted, the vast 
music was hushed. But there has been no moment in which the love of 
God has failed toward the rational universe, when its eternal music has 
been broken, or the rainbow has ceased to span the throne. There never 
will be such a moment. The crystal tide flows richly and flows forever.” 
On the text “More than conquerors,” is this: “When shall we once under- 
stand this glorious truth, that life’s strife is evoking the latent faculties of 
the soul, bringing out its strength and beauty, making it fit for sublime 
flights and felicities which dreams cannot picture? The best things of 
heaven are wrought on earth. Its finest gold was purified in earthen 
vessels; its crown jewels were ground on wheels of worldly circumstance; 
its fairest faces were washed into beauty with the salt spray of the tempest; 
its purplest robes are dyed sackcloth, and the heartstrings which down 
here were stretched nighest to the breaking make heaven’s sweetest music. 
‘I reckon that the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed to usward.’ Not long 
ago I visited a flower show, and, following the crowd, found myself amid a 
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delightful host of orchids. It is needless to say what wonderful shapes and 
colors were displayed; masters of language need the wealth of poetry to 
describe the grace and magnificence which they unfold; they epitomize the 
perfection of the world. They are strangely privileged plants, gorgeous 
children of the sun, and they show what can be done under blue skies, in 
depths of safety, in balmy air, with brilliant light. But before leaving the 
exhibition I wandered into another department where the Alpine plants 
were being exhibited. Not expecting much this time, I was surprised and 
delighted by triumphs ef form and color. They did not suffer in comparison 
with the tropical blooms. Delicate, curiously beautiful, inexpressibly 
elegant, vivid in color, of manifold dyes, perfumed with subtle scents of 
sweetness, they charmed and dazzled eyes that had just been satiated by the 
butterfly colors of Eastern beauties. And the Alpine gems owed all that 
they were to what they had suffered. Their sparkle is the gleam of the 
ice-age, their whiteness that of the eternal snows on whose border they 
sprang; they caught their royal blue whilst dizzy peaks thrust them into 
the awful sky; they are so firm because the rock on which they grew has 
got into them; they are so sensitive because they trembled so long on the 
precipice. They are the children of night and winter, the nurslings of 
blizzards; cataracts, glaciers, and avalanches perfected their beauty. In a 
vast, savage, elemental war they won the glory which makes them worthy 
to stand by the picked blooms painted by all the art of perpetual summer. 
Thus the sanctified sternness of human life blossoms in great, pure, beauti- 
ful souls which adorn heaven itself. ‘And one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, These which are arrayed in the white robes, who are they, and 
whence came they? And I say unto him, My lord, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which come out of the great tribulation, and 
they washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 
The elder would not allow John to miss this spectacle. Angels, princi- 
palities, and powers are the orchids of the rational world; they spring into 
being im the sunlight of God; they never felt a breath of storm, and we 
may be sure they are beautiful to look upon. But the Alpine spirits re- 
deemed from the terrible sphere of trouble, anguish, and death shall be 
‘presented faultless before the throne,’ and shall be found worthy to stand, 
and serve, and sing with the firstborn sons of light. Wherefore comfort 
one another with these words, which are true and faithful.” Setting forth 
that in God’s works everything is good for its purpose and in its place, 
Dr. Watkinson says: “The Old Testament is a favorite object of attack 
on account of its alleged coarse, human, imperfect contents. Critics ask 
in disdain what relation such archaic documents bear to our modern 
civilization. Surely we can only look askance at these outlandish scenes, 
childish conceptions, obsolete laws, and cruel, superstitious customs. But, 
fully and impartially considered, are not these alleged imperfections of 
revelation analogous with the alleged imperfections of nature? Regard 
the Pentateuch in its place as an educational system for an ignorant, 
sensualized race, and in its limitations lies its admirableness. It has 
proved so helpful, not in spite of its defects, but by virtue of them. Had 
God sought to train mankind through a system or by an oracle that was 
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theoretically faultless, such an instrument as would have satisfied modern 
knowledge and taste, it would have been to the primitive tribes to whom it 
was given unintelligible and useless. In the Old Testament we see how 
marvelously God condescended to human infirmity and taught by worldly 
parables, symbols, and ceremonies when scientific and esthetic mediums 
were impossible; how skillfully through rude ages by gracious concessions 
he insinuated the purest kingdom of all; and how by a carnal dispensation 
he prepared for the advent of the final spiritual age, as in nature the most 
delicate blossom unfolds from the roughest sheath. Contemptuous critics 
of the Old Testament are lacking in imagination as in gratitude. Are not 
these very books the source of our great ideas, purest inspiration, and 
reigning civilizations? It is scarcely becoming for a rose glowing 
in the sun to look down and gibe at the root which bears it, be- 
cause that root lacks grace, color, perfume. The root is perfect after 
its kind, perfect as a root, and its supreme vindication is the flower 
on its top. Thus is the Old Testament perfect as a root, perfect 
in its place and function; and it may justly chide its present- 
day superfine mockers, ‘If thou gloriest, it is not thou that bearest the 
root, but the root thee.’ And this order of remark applies to the whole 
range of revelation. Certain sections of God’s Word may be called im- 
perfect, just as some parts of nature are similarly described; but a wider 
outlook shows that when duly considered in their place and service they 
are alike elements of a larger perfection. Considered in their relation to 
the thought and usage of successive generations, in their relation to the 
various stages in the history of the race and the whole scheme of saving 
truth, these primitive Scriptures must be acknowledged to be necessary, 
indispensable, and beautiful as everything is in its season. Everything is 
good for its purpose. \We have seen that when men complain of the im- 
perfections of certain natural structures, they forget the purpose of such 
structures; and, complaining of the imperfections of revelation, critics too 
often seem to forget the end proposed by revelation. What, then, is that 
end? To teach geology, astronomy, political economy? Surely not. The 
aim of God’s Word is to bring men to God, to iiluminate them concerning 
his character, to make known to them his will, to reveal the way of salva- 
tion, to melt them by his mercy, to purify them by his grace, to show them 
the way to himself. A metaphysical treatise which gave satisfaction to a 
few literary artists would have been useless to the race at large; it would 
have failed because of its very intellectual perfection. God’s Word, how- 
ever, does not fail. At various points it may fall short of a literary or 
philosophical ideal, yet it does its glorious practical work, and that, not 
in spite of its defects, but by virtue of them. No instrument could appear 
more rude and unpromising in moral service than the cross. Another 
‘blundering contrivance,’ cries the idealist; and age after age the rude 
sign has provoked contempt. Yet the moral effect through twenty centuries 
has been most powerful and delightful. He who best knows the inherent 
truth and relevancy of things divined the fitness of the cross for an 
unparalleled exigency; and the scorned symbol, disclosing the depths of 
eternal wisdom and love, has gone on from age to age, from clime to clime, 
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captivating men, filling them with rich comfort, working in them a living 
righteousness, kindling in them a burning charity, inspiring them with 
boundless hope. ‘For I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth; to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek.’ ‘For the preaching of the.cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.’ ‘For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.’ ‘Because the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men.’ 
Here is a great truth for the times. We dare not have spoken of the 
‘foolishness of God’ and the ‘weakness of God’; yet the Spirit has used this 
language, and it has for us a direct and profound signification. The im- 
perfection of man, the unnatural imperfection, has rendered inevitable 
many other imperfections in his ways who governs to redeem, and these 
imperfections may be acknowledged with awe and gratitude. But the 
concessions of God are passages in a prevailing diplomacy; his crooked 
lines are the master strokes of a supreme artist; when he appears to strike 
a false note, we are surprised by a richer harmony; and whenever he seems 
to stoop beneath himself it is only the prelude to a fuller revelation of his 
glory. When we discover the foolishness of God it is still wiser than the 
wisest of us; when we charge him with weakness it is yet stronger than 
the strongest. The potter knows more than the clay. ‘Be still, and know 
that I am God.’ ‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!’” 


Studies in the Gospel of John. First Series. By Geoncr P. Ecxman, D.D. Cincinnati: 
Sennings & Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Pp. 303. Price, $1, net. 

One is pleased to notice that the author calls this book the “First 
Series” of his Studies. An interest well sustained from the first page to 
the last justifies a demand for as much more work of a similar nature as 
Dr. Eckman can give the church. “For nearly a year,” we are told in the 
author’s preface, “he accompanied his people in an analytical, expository 
and devotional study of John’s Gospel.” This book is simply the “out: 
growth” of such work, in twenty-six “analytical studies.” The first twelve 
chapters of John’s Gospel furnish the subject matter. An introduction—a 
brief statement as to the place in the narrative of the event to be studied; 
an analysis—clear, concise, and full of suggestion; a personal question or 
two, and a “homily”—a modest term for a sermon strong and strikingly 
original, make up each chapter. Every event is assigned to its fitting 
place in the record of our Lord’s activity. “The Manifestation of Christ’s 
Glory through Words and Works Connected with His Public Ministry,” is 
presented in four sections: “Initial Testimonies,” “Period of Undisturbed 
Activity,” “Period of Conflict,” “Period of Judgment and Transition.” 
The first section comprises two “studies,” the second six, the third eleven, 
and the fourth four. Three introductory chapters dealing with the author, 
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the Gospel, and the prologue prepare the reader for what follows. Such 
work gives this book a decided worth and would make for its author a 
place among the scholars of the church even if there were nothing more 
than the careful analysis that furnishes the basis for much satisfactory 
and systematic study. The modesty of Dr. Eckman’s scholarship, as well 
as his sanity as a commentator, are shown in a characteristic sentence ir 
his interpretation of the story of “The Good Shepherd.” “It is wiser not to 
press any point too far in an interpretation of the allegory but to confine 
the mind to essentials.” His essentials, let us gladly say, are those 
accepted by conservative Methodism. In a homily on the text, “The Master 
is come and calleth for thee,” he says: “Had you been present on the 
occasion when Christ uttered these words (“I am the resurrection and 
the life”), you would have said: ‘He who speaks thus is either God the 
omnipotent or the earth will now open and swallow him down as the 
deadliest blasphemer for whom the jaws of perdition yearn.’” Surely the 
pastor of Saint Paul’s Church utters no uncertain word regarding our Lord’s 
deity. His loyalty to the great Head of the church makes him loyal to his 
friends as well. Possibly as sympathetic and appreciative a study as we 
find here is that of John the Baptist—“The Man Who Discovered Christ: 
He was no lily-fingered prophet, coddled in luxury and schooled in con- 
ventional felicities of speech and conduct. Absorbed by one great passion, 
he had no time nor disposition for politic address or studied action. He 
did not indulge in equivocal generalities, but spoke stalwart truth in tones 
vibrant with emotion. ...To men of his ilk the world owes its deepest debt 
—the shaggy-raimented Elijahs, the burly Luthers, the roughshod Crom- 
wells, who beneath an uncouth exterior hide a starlike soul.” His subjects 
for his homilies are most attractive: “Caring for the Crowd,” “Wanted— 
By the World,” “The Center of Gravity” (“And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me”), “Salvation Through Sympathy,” “An 
Explanation of God,” “Divine Extravagance.” His treatment of familiar 
incidents in the gospel narrative is always original. Who, for example, 
would expect a sermon on the relation of money to the work of Christ 
from the story of the feeding of the Five Thousand! But who does not 
see it and remember it after reading the homily on “Caring for the Crowd”? 
Says Dr, Eckman: “Whenever an emergency arises in the work of Christ's 
disciples, money is not a consideration of the first importance, if Jesus is 
in the company. Philip apparently did not understand this. . . . Neverthe- 
less, if financial expenditure should prove to be the method of meeting any 
emergency arising in the work of Christ’s disciples, it must be employed, 
if Jesus is in the company. Perhaps Philip would have balked at this 
proposition. One can fancy him saying: ‘We cannot afford to spend thirty- 
five dollars on bread for this mob’... . In meeting an emergency which 
may arise in the work of Christ’s disciples, calculations are not to be based 
on the extent of one’s personal resources if Jesus is in the company... . 
There is no emergency arising in the work of Christ’s disciples that he has 
not anticipated if Jesus is in the company.” As with the sermons, so with 
many unpretentious paragraphs in the body of the analysis; for example, 
a paragraph on our Lord as a conversationalist: “Sometimes in the smaller 
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circles he appeared to be taking an inferior place, but it will be noted that 
he really guided the conversation without seeming to do so.” Dr. Eckman 
has read widely and chosen wisely. Hardly a page can be scanned with. 
out some great name catching one’s attention, and, associated with the 
name, a most pertinent quotation or telling illustration. There is, however 
no mistaking the place the quotation holds; ‘tis to confirm or beautify 
some truth clearly presented by the author. It is not introduced to finish 
a page or brighten up a bit of arid thinking. One can read the sentences 
before the quotations or those that follow and see so much brilliancy and 
epigrammatic power as is in that Dr. Eckman brings to us from much 
study of other men of the kingdom. It may be noticeable to many that 
there is little quotation of poetry and none from fiction or feeble men of 
passing name. “Charles Kingsley,” we are told, “asked a young preacher 
who was to occupy his pulpit at Eversley to allow him to read two or three 
of his sermons in manuscript. When he had finished he chose one by no 
means the best written but containing an honest presentation of Jesus 
Christ and said: ‘Preach that. There is a poor soul who will be in church 
whose sins it may touch and whose sorrows it may heal. God help us 
all” “At daybreak on the summit of Snowdon some quarrymen asked 
Newman Hall to preach to them. He replied that God was preaching to 
them through the wonders of nature around them and that it was better 
for them to listen to his voice. He simply offered prayer. Two years later 
a man who had been present informed him that fifty people were converted 
as the outcome of that season of worship. Newman Hall replied that he 
had only offered prayer. “Yes,” was the answer, “and as they only spoke 
Welsh, they did not understand a word you said.” It is indeed a positive 
delight to read such a book, though a tantalization not to own the book 
you read. You surely cannot read the book without a pencil in hand, and 
a temptation to mark with personal approbation the margins of its many 
pages. No man can read the book and not use it, and no man who loves the 
gospel according to its interpretation by the beloved disciple but will thank 
Dr. Eckman for the careful and inspiring study he has given to it. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATUKE 


Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling. 8vo, pp. 375. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.80, net. 


On dit, man sagt, that Kipling’s work shows declining power; and one 
declares that for his fame’s sake he should have died when ill of pneu- 
monia in New York city in 1896. Some years ago Professor Edward 
Dowden, of Dublin, said: “Rudyard Kipling ought to be satisfied with the 
acoustics of the globe; his voice fills the building.” All the literature 
which justified that striking statement is still in existence, and much of 
it keeps on selling. The Jungle Books sell continually, like Robinson 
Crusoe, year after year; they are now in their seventy-third thousand; 
Plain Tales from the Hills is in its fifty-seventh thousand. Of later works, 
Kim has reached sixty-eight thousand; The Day’s Work sixty-four thou- 
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sand. Recently Bliss Carman, being asked who is the most significant 
and powerful of living poets, replied: “Kipling, without doubt.” Since 
the time when it is said he had better have died he has added much not 
inferior to the literature that first made his fame. No living writer began 
so brilliantly, so startlingly, and none has better sustained his initial level. 
He is one of the few men alive capable of producing a masterpiece. That 
he is liable to do it at any time and that the world is expecting it from 
him is one reason for the feeling of disappointment and impatience when 
a considerable period goes by without a Kipling masterpiece. In any year 
we do not chide other men for not furnishing us with something great; 
we are not listening expectantly in their direction. Kipling still has the 
ear of the world. Men want more of him at his best so badly that they 
cannot wait for him to get it ready. Hence the grumbling. In an age of 
rasping criticism Kipling has had his share of it, thriving quite finely on 
it. He is disparaged as “a bugler of the barracks”; but his exploitation of 
the British soldier as subject-matter for prose and verse is unique and 
masterly, and Tommy Atkins is as striking, fascinating, and imperishable 
a figure as this generation has seen in the pages of current literature. 
More of Kipling sticks in the heads of all sorts of men today than of any 
other man now writing. Mandelay, Fuzzy Wuzzy, Danny Deever, Gunga 
Din, and the like are simply unforgetable. He is accused of coarseness 
for letting rough men use, in his pages, the common language of their 
kind. But mark you, there is not a single touch of salaciousness, not one 
poisonous or inflammatory line. He is, in truth, a febrifuge, an antidote to 
the heating virus of that beastly brood, the “fleshly school.” His.work 
makes for mental and moral health, never for disease. William Archer 
says, “There is something of the brass band and the swaggering drum 
major about Kipling’s manner, that makes one yearn for music of a 
smoother and subtler strain,” and quotes from William Watson: “How 
welcome, after gong and cymbals’ din, the continuity, the long, slow slope 
and vast curves of the gradual violin!” Yet Mr. Archer admits that the 
literary brilliancy of Kipling’s poetry and prose is beyond dispute. Alfred 
Austin furnishes enough “long, slow slope” to meet the market demand. 
Ferris Greenslet says that Walter Pater’s work “lacks energy, speed, and 
carrying power,” and that “at times his style is gelatinous.” The very 
opposite of that is Kipling’s work. A bilious critic speaks of “Mr. 
Howells’s canarylike peckings at the English language.” None of that in 
Kipling. A Calcutta critic limits the value of Kipling’s Indian stories 
by saying that they are not Indian but Punjabi, that their theme and 
their world are not India but only that corner of the Punjab which he 
knows; and that his pictures of even that are not literal, but stand in the 
sunshine of his splendid imagination, transfigured by the charm and the 
power and the fascination of his genius. That is criticism turning into 
eulogy. The pictures are all the better for not being literal. Of photo 
graphs and plain narratives we have plenty; as precious as it is scarce is 
the illuminating and transfiguring touch of genius. Undeniably origi- 
nality, sincerity, spirituality, power, and brilliancy blend in Kipling; and 
that is a combination that happens not often in a century. Englishmen 
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ought to love and praise Kipling. It was silly for the royal court to be 
sensitive over Tommy Atkins’s referring to the queen as the “widdy of 
Windsor,” when Tommy was ready to lay down his life for the queen or 
her children every day in the year. Kipling is the real laureate of the 
British empire. No man in a hundred years has sung its greatness and its 
glory more powerfully, or with more passionate patriotism. Yet he is 
no flatterer; he does not prophesy smooth, soft things to his country. 4 
prophet he surely is. With Wesleyan preachers for his grandfathers on 
both sides, the preaching strain is in his blood and lends moral force to 
his faithful reproofs and admonitions. To the two great English-speaking 
nations he addressed, with all the dignity of a genuine prophet, speaking 
in the name of the Lord, messages of warning and of duty most majestic 
and commanding. In the Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign, no loftier or 
timelier strain was sounded anywhere than his “Recessional”; and no 
nation ever received from uninspired lips a more solemn or more in- 
structive summons to high, hard duty than his White Man’s Burden, ad. 
dressed to America as she took up the strange and undesirable task, the 
heavy responsibilities of caring for her new insular possessions, with their 
“new-caught, sullen peoples, half devil, and half child.” If any man in 
our day is among the prophets this Methodist ministers’ grandson surely 
is. On the whole, his mind and his message are spiritual. Rightly under. 
stood, his glorification of Britain’s imperial greatness is not of mere 
material empire. Over every foot of its territory and over the splendor of 
its pageants he sounds every now and then the moral law. His “Reces- 
sional’ is worthy of the stateliest, loftiest, and most devout service ever 
conducted in Westminster Abbey; and its prayer is one which kings and 
statesmen and warriors and nations may well offer on bended knees with 
bowed heads to the end of time. Numerous and various feats of Kipling 
give token of the magic power of genius. Dr. W. L. Watkinson wrote 
years ago: “‘Arms and the Man I Sing’ makes a glorious epic for the 
Homers, Virgils, and Miltons, but the poet is unborn who can create an 
epic out of Carlyle’s ‘Tools and the Man I Sing.’ The agents and instru- 
ments of honorable toil are admirable; they cannot, however, be set to 
music.” But has not Kipling come near to doing it in McAndrews’s 
Hymn? In utter contrast with this is another achievement quite as 
extraordinary entitled They, so different from anything previous from 
his pen that the New York Independent said on its appearance: “Kipling 
never strikes twice in the same place. When he has made one reputation 
he sets out to make another.” For delicacy and subtlety, for tenderness 
and sweetness, for mystery and unearthly magic, for rare blending of the 
vivid and the vague—all this intertangled with, and swept through by, the 
swift-rolling wheels of a whirling automobile—what living writer has 
surpassed the mystic interlacing and interfluttering of the real and the 
imaginary found in They? One interpretation of it is as follows: 
“The bereaved poet, mourning the loss of his child, goes upon a solitary 
journey in a motor car. His way lies through familiar English scenery, 
the beauty of which strongly impresses him, until he finds himself in an 
unknown wood, which clearly belongs in the realm of fancy, as does the 
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Elizabethan mansion, with its ancient lawns and gardens, by which the 
jost motor car and its driver emerge. This mansion is presided over by a 
peautiful woman, a spinster and blind, and is peopled with the souls of 
dead children. She is possessed of a great love for children. She once 
believed that these were the souls of children that might have been hers, 
but they are of no nearer kinship than love makes them. Among them is 
the lost child of the wandering poet. There is mystery in They, but it is 
no deeper than the mystery of The Brushwood Boy and The Finest Story 
in the World. The charm of this tale appeals strongly to those persons 
who mourn the loss of children. It has no practical significance.” It has 
well been said that Kipling’s sea pieces, his marines one calls them, are 
among his finest. For example, no one who has sailed up the English 
Channel on the east or Saint George’s Channel on the west, can help 
acknowledging the exquisite aptness of the verses in which he makes the 
lighthouses along the coast of England which beacon in and out the ships 
of all the world say: 


Our brows are bound with spindrift and the weed is on our knees: 
Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the swinging, smoking seas. 
From reef and rock and skerry—over headland, ness, and voe— 
The Coastwise Lights of England watch the ships of England go! 


Through the endless summer evenings, on the lineless, level floors; 
Through the yelling Channel Tempest when the siren hoots and roars— 
By day the dipping house-flag and by night the rocket’s trail— 

As the sheep that graze behind us so we know them where they hail. 


We bridge across the dark, and bid the helmsman have a care, 
The flash that wheeling inland wakes his sleeping wife to prayer ; 
From our vexed eyries, head to gale, we bind in burning chains 
The lover from the sea-rim drawn—his love in English lanes. 


At twenty-three years of age Rudyard Kipling was famous. At forty- 
three his rank is so confessedly preéminent that the directors of the 
Nobel Institute confer upon him the distinction and the reward of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, with its forty thousand dollars. And his 
fame, at least among English-speaking peoples, is equal to any of the 
seven other men upon whom, since 1901, that prize has been conferred, 
the previous recipients being Sully-Prudhomme, Mommsen, Bjornson, 
Mistral, Echegary, Sienkiewicz, and Carducci. The volume before us con- 
taining the collected verse of Kipling naturally raises afresh the question 
of his place in literature and has prompted the comments we have made. 


The Woman in the Rain, and other poems, By Arnruvr Sraincer, Author of The Wire 
Tappers, Phantom Wires, etc. 12mo, pp. 263. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

“Tue Woman in The Rain” is sixteenth among seventy-six subjects in 
this volume. A more pitiable and hideous figure than this withered, worth- 
less, rainbeaten woman would be hard to imagine. From a miserable and 
shameless old hag, mumbling unsheltered in the rain past midnight on the 
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city street, the poet’s thought harks back to the soiled women of many 
sinful centuries. To his imagination the midnight lamps of cities long 
dead glow around her, and out of history the sight of her brings back 


Spices of Sodom, and strange musks of Troy, 
The fumes of Karnak, and the myrrhs of Rome, 
The sultry nights of laughing Hamadan, 

The golden glooms of Corinth, dark with sighs, 
That down regretful ages echo still. 

For Thais and bold Phryne breathe in her, 
Aspasia and Delilah, Jezebel 

And Agrippina from her pallid eyes, 

Look forth with Lydian madness, and she hears 
The plashing fountains of grey Babylon, 

The breathing music of lost Nineveh, 

Still steeped in golden moonlight and in sin. 


And out of the flood of tainted history, he cries to the “stooping Christ,” 
the son of whitesouled Mary, and the cleanser of Magdalene: “O thou 
who hast been called the Saviour of the world, must such things ever and 
forever be?” Just so, in the poem, “A Woman Sang,” he hears in her sing- 
ing echoes of all the ages, and says the world is a haunted house filled 
with the voices of the past. One poem speaks the faith in immortality, 
saying: “Though I face many storms that fling me back, and thread a 
course unbuoyed and black, yet I’m sure my bark will somehow crawl 
to the Port where, battered and broken but unappalled, I shall know I am 
stronger than my sea.” Another belief is that to human kind, slow creep- 
ing up the slopes of time, each aspiration is a divine prompting. From the 
lowest beginning to the highest heaven, God and Aspiration stand as one, 
The anarchist is described as a maddened dog outside the palace of For- 
tune, howling, and foaming at the mouth, and grinding his teeth upon the 
iron gate. The poet says he has sought beauty and knowledge and mean- 
ing and music in life, but has found little beyond one sure truth, namely, 
that “Love alone can make earth beautiful and life without regret.” This 
he calls “The Final Lesson.” Another poem shows the freedom of man’s 
wild will over against God’s control and final judgment. A reckless man 
says: “I have thrown the throttle open and am tearing along God’s track; 
*Tis my arm controls the engine though Another owns the rail.” Along the 
road God hangs his signals out—green lights, red lights. Slow up here! 
Danger there! “’Tis true Man owns the engine, and can do as he has 
done; but how about the Final Word when he ends his run?” The reckless 
man says: 

From yard-lights on to junction-point now I shall have my day, 

I will stop to read no orders but I'll take the right-of-way. 

On the grade I thunder downward, on the curve I race and swing, 

For my hand is on the throttle, and my heart shall have its fling. 


Soon out of the ditch his voice cries, from the wrecked engine: “Flag, 0 
flag the others back!” Then “there creeps into the Terminal the man who 


took his fling and had his day; but I wonder, O my soul, just what his God 
will say!” Here is “An Epitaph”: 
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O woman-soul, all flower and flame and dew, 
Thro’ your white life I groped up once to God 
In happier days: you lie beneath his sod, 

And now thro’ him alone I grope to you. 


Here is what one man now says to God: “Time was when I teased thee 
to reveal thine unknown face to me; yet grant me not that foolish prayer. 
Leave me thy nights, all gemmed with stars, and thy glooms to grope 
through; for in the dusk of Doubt the nightingales of Hope can sing.” 
Here in a nutshell is the history of many wars: “Great ones sit in council 
and ordain war; then hordes of common men, who have no stake in the 
fight, drunk with the sound of drum and trumpet, go reeling down the 
bloody road to hell.” As for such poems as “The Passing of Aphrodite” 
and the long drama of “Sappho in Leucadia,” we doubt if they should ever 
be written. The latter, which fills half the volume, seems to us for the most 
part unprofitable, notwithstanding occasional passages of power and 
literary splendor. Sappho is the legendary voluptuary of pagan sensuality, 
such as a Christian age and modern literature ought not to revive. Even 
classic studies might give us true pictures of “the glory that was Greece 
and the splendor that was Rome” without painting into the picture the 
contaminating vice which damned them both. The one robust and whole- 
some figure in the drama is Pittacus, the rugged and practical man of 
affairs, who resists and reproves the self-indulgent and luxurious esthetes, 
and when they chide him for his contempt of the esthetics which they 
are unbalanced by and exclusively devoted to, he protests that he has felt 
no need of such soft and weakening things in his life. Hear his wise and 
manful speech: 


I had my Work, 
My work that led me on by paths austere 
And walked beside me with its patient eyes 
And seemed in youth so mirthless. Yet when life 
Grew wise and hard and empty and the friends 
Of youth all fell away, 'twas in this Friend, 
"Twas in this comrade with the quiet eyes 
And solemn brow I found my final peace. 


In Mr. Stringer’s volume we find nothing better than this simple verse 
which finely tells the dearness of home: 


What bird that climbs the cool dim Dawn 
But loves the air its wild wings roam? 
And yet when all the day is gone 
But turns its weary pinions home, 
And when the yellow twilight fills 
The lonely stretches of the West, 
Comes down across the darkened hills, 
Once more to its remembered nest? 


A bit of lusciousness are the verses which tell what this poet thinks of 
Keais: 





All over-thumbed, dog-eared, and stained with grass, 
All bleached with sun and time, and eloquent 

Of afternoons in golden-houred Romance, 

You turn them o’er, these comrade books of mine, 
And idly ask me what I think of Keats. 


But let me likewise question you round whom 
The clangor of the market sweeps and clings: 
In summer toward the murmurous close of June 
Have you e’er walked some dusty meadow path 
That faced the sun and quivered in the heat, 
And as you brushed through grass and daisy-drift, 
Found glowing on some sun-burned little knoll 
One deep red, overripe wiid strawberry ?7— 

The sweetest fruit beneath Canadian skies 

And in that sun-bleached field the only touch 
Of lustrous color to redeem the spring— 

The flame-red passion of life’s opulence 

Grown oversweet and soon ordained to death! 


And have you ever caught up in your hand 

That swollen globe of soft deliciousness? 

You notice first the color, richly red; 

And then the odor, strangely sweet and sharp, 
And last of all, you crush its ruddy core 

Against your lips, till color, taste, and scent 
Might make your stained mouth stop the murmur: 
“This is the very heart of summer that I crush!” 
So poignant through its lusciousness it seems! 
Then what’s the need, Old Friend, of foolish words? 
I’ve shown you now just what I think of Keats. 


Pragmatism, a New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. Popular Lectures on Philos- 
ophy. By Wii.i1AM JAmgEs. (Retired Professor in Harvard University.) Pp. xiv, 309. 


New York, London, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25 
net. 


Tue doctrine of “Pragmatism,” as recently formulated and promul- 
gated by Professors John Dewey, of Columbia, F. C. 8S. Schiller, of Oxford, 
and William James, of Harvard, has an interesting and important bearing 
on the evangelistic work of Methodism. It is a method of dealing with 
truth which it claims is derived from the consideration of facts in 
process. Professor James has delivered recently in Lowell Institute, 
Boston, and in Columbia University, New York, a series of eight lectures 
on the subject, which are embodied in this book which has already passed 
through three editions. The reputation of the author of the famous 
work, Varieties of the Religious Experience, suffers no loss in this recent 
publication. Pragmatism is defined as “the attitude of looking away 
from first things, principles, categories, supposed necessities; and of 
looking toward last things, fruits, consequences, facts.” It is averse to 
rationalism or empiricism which insists that the truth has always existed 
full-grown, and it is our business to accept it. The ground for presup- 
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posing free will is pragmatic, and implies a world in the making that 
may be possibly better. This method of philosophy is not favorable to 
monistic views, but it is not committed, either, to pluralism. It regards 
perfection as an ultimate. A vital question is, What effect has truth 
on life? and truth to be of value must be verified by actual experience, 
though there are many facts that must be accepted simply as verifiable, 
such as that a clock has works. For practical purposes it may be said 
that “‘the true’... is only the expedient in the way of our thinking, 
just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient in the way of our behaving.” Of 
course the word “expedient” is used in the broadest and best sense. 
“Men’s beliefs at any time are so much experience funded.” Truth, to 
be of service, must relate to the situation. An answer to a question on 
time must not be in terms of space. The personal attitude determines 
the meaning of a condition. Waterloo signifies one thing to the English, 
something entirely different to the French. Twenty-seven may be 3x9, 
or the cube of 3, or 26+1, or 28-1, or 100-73. In pragmatism reality is 
still in the making. Rationalism claims categories fulminated before 
nature began, while pragmatism accepts them as gradually forming them- 
selves in nature’s presence. Perfection as possible may be a necessary 
principle, the end toward which things are moving, but this is “a world 
the perfection of which is conditioned on each several agent doing its 
own level best.” The pragmatic view rejects pessimism, and prefers 
meliorism to optimism. Progress is constantly possible if the melioristic 
hypothesis is accepted. By looking at nature in this fashion, seeing 
things as they. are, man is nerved to struggle which is an essential ele- 
ment of conscious life, and while life is serious, we are not afraid of 
its extension, as appears in the ultra rationalistic philosophy. Our 
present experience is not the highest, and “the various overbeliefs of 
men, their several faith-ventures, are, in fact, what are needed to bring 
the evidence in.” This view of philosophy affords encouragement to the 
advocates of free agency, allows that “the evidence for God lies primarily 
in inner personal experiences,” accentuates the sense of responsibility 
in the human soul, spurs Christian believers in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, and makes it clear that they are “God’s fellow-workers.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Life of George Matheson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. By D. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8v0, pp. 369. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, Price, cloth, $2.00 net. 


Tue well-written, instructive, inciting, beautiful story of the gifted 
and eloquent blind preacher of Scotland. In youth his eyesight gradually 
failed and at nineteen he was hopelessly blind. His case illustrates the 
advantages of blindness—its intensification of the intellectual life, its 
empowering of the memory, its vivification of the imagination, its seclusion 
of the mind in the unseen, its spiritualizing effect on the whole nature. 
Greece had one supreme poet—Homer. His blindness gave the world 
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the Iliad and the Odyssey. England had one lofty and stately singer— 
Milton. If he had not been blind, there had been no Paradise Lost nor 
Paradise Regained. Blindness and extraordinary pulpit eloquence have 
gone together in our time in George Douglass, of Canada, William 4 
Milburn, of the United States, and George Matheson, of Scotland. When 
the tragedy of certain blindness first overwhelmed him he sank for a 
short time into deep despondency. His soul had its agony ani bloody 
sweat over the bitterness of his cup. Why should his career be pblasteq 
at its beginning? Why should unmerited calamity befall him’ Why 
should he be denied the vision of the beauty of earth and sea and sky, 
and the faces of his friends? “Let this cup pass,” he cried in his 
Gethsemane. But he won his Christly victory through submission. His 
struggle ceased. He bowed his head, and said patiently, “Not as | will, 
but as Thou wilt,” and rose from his knees “more than conqueror.” 
Thenceforth he triumphed over obstacles, pursued his studies, led his 
class in scholarship and eloquence, while his laugh was the biggest and 
healthiest and heartiest ever heard in the college quadrangle—a |auchter 
unrestrained and full of exuberant delight. There is joy among the angels 
in heaven over one afflicted saint that triumphs into such laughter more 
than over ninety-and-nine complaining saints (so-called) that have not 
triumphed over their own self-will and self-love. In the Divinity School 
George Matheson was most impressed by the strong teaching and the enkind. 
ling fervor of Dr. John Caird, whose all-dominating doctrine was the su- 
premacy of Christ, “Of him, and through him, and to him are all things” 
being the text that rang loudest and longest in his lecture room. Caird burned 
into his students with powerful intensity that in all things, One was their 
Master, even Christ. So much did the blind student take on the likeness 
of his teacher that one observer said: “Matheson will be the Caird of 
the next generation.” Shortly after Darwin’s startling book appeared 
Matheson, still a divinity undergraduate, preached a sermon of great 
eloquence on spiritual evolution, in which he said: “Death is evolution 
into a higher state, with larger work and nobler joys. Here on earth 
everything ripens except man. The fruits ripen every year. A longer 
season would make them no bigger and no better. But what man ever 
came to full maturity on earth? Even in the noblest there are some 
faculties not fully developed. Are these never to ripen? Is there no 
sphere where the good and the gifted and the aspiring shall come to 
their full perfection and power? There must be, there is! Those who 
have striven well and have grown in grace and wisdom are as plants 
of promise here, and are lifted by death into conditions more favorable 
and congenial, where they expand and grow in beauty and in strength, 
.with perfectly developed powers finding a larger range and fulfilling 
nobler functions. Life, long or short, is but a waiting to be born into a 
higher sphere, and death is the birth-angel opening the gate thereto. 
This is spiritual evolution from one state into a better.” Young Matheson 
wrote several poems, one of which, entitled “A Blind Girl’s Retrospect,” 
probably gives us glimpses of his own inner experience. Touching on 
human nature’s power of getting used even to severe afflictions, he makes 
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the blind girl say that, as one on whose ear the ticking of a clock has 
fallen long becomes insensible to the sharp sound, so she has become 
so habituated to the darkness that she no longer feels the horror it 
involves. Besides John Caird, two others put their deep and lasting 
impress on George Matheson, namely, William Pulsford and Dr. Macduff. 
Of one he wrote: “Macduff gave me my first sense of literary beauty, 
my first impression of oratory, my first idea of sanctity, my first real 
conviction of the beauty of Christianity.” Of the other he wrote: “The 
man who, above all others, shaped my personality, was Pulsford. I met 
him only once, but I heard him preach oftener, and I never heard a man 
who so inspired me. He set me on fire, and, under God, he was my 
spiritual creator.” What leaps to light at this point is that not books 
but persons have the power to create and inspire and mold character in 
the young. Few great men say, “I owe myself to a book”; a host declare, 
“I owe myself to a man.” What our schools and colleges sorely need 
in their faculties is not so much teachers highly equipped to make 
technical scholars, but, rather, noble personalities morally powerful enough 
to make MEX. One of the surest tests for discovering the most potential, 
magnetic, and commanding personality in a board of instruction or a 
board of bishops is to notice which of them is casting his spell over the 
largest number of students or young ministers so that all unconsciously 
they copy him in expression, voice, delivery, and general bearing. Every 
now and then we come upon some fine, sensitive, keenly alive young 
fellow, in whom we notice somebody’s likeness, and, as we watch him, 
we ask ourselves mentally, “Whose image and superscription is this?” 
This is not mimicry nor slavish imitation, a sign of weakness; it is the 
being transformed by the working of spiritual forces into likeness with 
some one greater than himself, by self-surrender to those potent forces. 
This is that divine hypnosis by which the Master, working through his 
strong disciples, takes possession of young natures to resemble them to 
himself. As illustrating how much little things sometimes count in a 
man’s favor, the following story is told in The Life of Matheson. A 
representative farmer in an Ayrshire parish gave as the reasons why 
the new minister had been called: “In giving out hymns and psalms, 
he repeated the number and chapter twice; we liked that. In the middle 
of his sermon an old woman was coughing badly and he stopped until 
she was done; we liked that. When the congregation scattered, and 
he passed us on the road from the kirk, he did not hold his head in 
the air, like some of the other young upstarts, but he bowed, lifted his 
hat, and had some kindly words with us; we liked that. And for these 
three reasons we voted for him.” While young Matheson was minister 
at Innellan, his theology suffered at one time a sudden collapse. Of this 
he afterward wrote: “With a great thrill of horror I found myself an 
atheist. I‘believed nothing. Through a friend I tendered my resignation 
to the Presbytery, but they would not accept it. They said I was a 
young man; this was a temporary experience; I would change and 
come about all right. I did change. I worked my way back, though by a 
different route, to the old faith, but on new and stronger foundations. 
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And now I preach, without hypocrisy, all the old doctrines and use all 
the old forms honestly, but with deeper, fuller meaning. My theclogica) 
sympathies are in favor of breadth, but not negation. I am broad. but 
broad positive. I deal in affirmations.” Thenceforth he stood fast to 
his profound belief in Christianity as being from all time and for aj) 
time. The “Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” the sacrificia) 
element in Christianity, was, he was convinced, the idea which God haq 
from the beginning; and upon it the plan of the whole universe, the 
course of history, and the life of the soul were based. Christ in the 
flesh was the revealer and interpreter of all this. With joy unspeakable 
did he rejoice when he clearly saw all this and out of temporary dark- 
ness his lost faith was restored in new and living and immorta! form. 
With these convictions he published in later years many articles intended 
to commend Christianity to the times, to show that modern science and 
criticism had in no way impaired its foundations; but that, on the con- 
trary, every fresh discovery, in the world of matter or of mind or in 
the field of history, simply revealed its inherent wealth, its boundless 
resources, and its eternal adaptability to the needs of man. In his devo- 
tional volume, Leaves for Quiet Hours, Dr. Matheson says that worship 
and devotion are liable to two dangers: the danger of becoming formal 
and uninterested, falling into a sleepy routine, and the danger of becoming 
artificial, fanciful, petty, indulging in the unchastened flow of feelings 
and words or sinking into effeminacies and affectations of sentiment and 
language. Probably George Matheson’s hymn, “O Love that wilt not 
let me go,” found in our Methodist Hymnal, will outlive all else that 
he wrote. Like many other holy and precious results, that hymn was 
born out of pain. It was written on a June evening in 1882. He was 
alone in the manse at Innellan. Something distressing had happened 
to him which he could not tell to anybody and which caused him severe 
mental suffering. In his secret silent anguish, his soul poured itself 
out to God in the words of that wonderful hymn, which seemed to utter 
itself without any effort on his part. Just as it was written swiftly 
on that summer evening, by a soul alone with its trouble, we have it now. 
It is a tear turned into a pearl. Read it and realize afresh the hallowed 
glory of the Christian creed. An American woman gifted with musical 
talent married a distinguished musician of England. They had much 
joy together in sacred song. When she lay a-dying, she asked him to 
sing to her Matheson’s hymn, “O Love that wilt not let me go,” “O Light 
that followest all my way,” “O Joy that seekest me through pain,” “O 
Cross that liftest up my head,” and to that brave and rapturous music 
she passed through the valley of the shadow up to the hills of everlasting 
life. Two years passed before the bereaved husband dared attempt to sing 
it again; and then one morning in church, when it was given out as the 
closing hymn, he took the organist’s place and played and sang it with such 
overwhelming power that many in the audience, though not knowing who 
he was, were moved to tears and convulsed with emotion, and one woman, a 
consul’s wife, standing beside her husband, fell on her knees and 
covered her face with her hands. In the words of the hymn was the 
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pathos of George Matheson’s suffering; in the music was the pathos of 
the singer’s sorrow; both together made a flood of feeling in the listeners. 
Turning the leaves of the Life before us we come upon Professor Flint’s 
concise and gemlike statement: “The essence of the gospel is God’s love 
to man, and the supreme dynamic for Christian life and work is the 
answering love of the soul.” Dr. Matheson solved the riddle of the name 
and number of the “Beast” in the book of the Revelation by declaring 
that its name was “Selfishness,” and its number “No. 1.” Hearing talk 
about Anglican preachers being “high” or “low,” he remarked that there 
was something worse than either—the preacher who is “thin.” This 
blind minister was an indefatigable visitor in his great Edinburgh 
parish, visiting the poor in sunken areas of the city and climbing to the 
highest attics to comfort the afflicted. In church he always remembered 
the sick and the sorrowful, praying that to them might be given “that 
grandly irrational and wholly incomprehensible peace which the world 
ean neither give nor take away.” This blind man thought it probable 
that Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” was defective eyesight. One of the 
points he emphasizes in his book on Saint Paul is that Paul’s first con- 
ception of Christianity was absolutely different from that of the other 
apostles. Paul’s first vision of Christ was in the air; theirs on the 
earth. He knew him at the start, in his resurrection glory; they as the 
Man of Galilee. His first glimpse was of his divinity; theirs of his 
humanity. Hence the development of Paul’s spiritual life was a descent, 
a coming down from heaven to earth, from the divine to the human, 
from the conception of a glorified Christ to an incarnate Saviour of the 
world. Matheson Was always much annoyed if interrupted during his 
hours of study. A servant bringing somebody’s card up when he was 
at work was like bringing a bombshell. “The Rev. Melchizedek Howler 
of Kamschatka,” he would exclaim. “It is really too bad. I simply 
must be allowed time for my work.” But shortly his great laugh would 
be heard sounding up from the parlor, indicating that he had immedi- 
ately forgotten his annoyance. He disliked to have his study meddled 
with; the maid might dust every other room in the house, might dust 
the roof and the cellar if she wished, but not his study, at least not 
when he was about. Preaching on Job, he said that the world’s literature 
holds four typical notes of despair: first and deepest that of Omar 
Khayyam, next that of the book of Ecclesiastes, then that of Pascal in 
his Thoughts, and finally that of the book of Job. When Matheson fetired 
from the pastorate of Saint Bernard’s Church in Edinburgh this was 
part of his farewell to his people: “Have I not been with you in sun- 
shine and in shadow?—and the sunshine has been more than the shadow. 
Have I not caught the spray of your baptismal fonts? Have I not heard 
your marriage bells? Have I not seen your courtships and your courtesies? 
Have I not brought the grapes of Eshcol to your hours of sickness? 
Have not your children in my presence flowered into manhood, into 
womanhood? I have been with you in your Canas, in your Nains, in your 
Bethanys. The cord between us has been an unbroken cord and it is 
still undissolved.” This blind man’s life was heroic. Blocked by obstacles, 
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he refused to give in. Overtaken by the night, he was yet confident of 
the morning. By his own toil and God’s great help he hewed his way 
up the face of the cliff and put his feet on the summit. He lived a hindjereq 
and circumscribed life, but a life of boundless hopefulness and exuitant 
courage; and that in spite of the weariness which sometimes oppresseq 
him, so that he said once: “Often when I wake in the morning | wish 
I had not wakened here, but in the better world.” 


The Spirit of Old West Point. By Morais Scuarr. 8vo, pp. 289. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, illustrated, $3, net. 

Tus is not a history. It is not even a connected narrative of events 
for a limited period. It is made up of the incidents which seem to General 
Schaff most memorable during the years of his cadetship, 1858-62. inci- 
dents which show most vividly the spirit which flamed in old West Point 
just before and after the outbreak of the Civil War. It reveals the life of 
West Point lit with the fires of patriotism in a red-hot national crisis; and 
a healthy, manly life it seems to be. The literary style is not beyond 
criticism, yet the book is eloquent and splendid with heroic and epic 
passion. Many figures of national renown move across its pages, and some 
glimpses are given of the awful experiences of battlefields. The heari of a 
poet and a patriot beats in the valiant breast of General Schaff, and the 
throb and thrill of it make the spirit of old West Point contagious to the 
readers of his pages. He makes high claims for the disciplined manhood 
produced in the National Military Academy, saying: “West Point is a great 
character-builder, perhaps the greatest among our institutions of learning. 
The habit of truth-telling, the virtue of absolute honesty, the ready and 
loyal obedience to authority, the instant response to the call of duty, the 
considerate bearing of the gentleman, the display of that regal virtue, cour. 
age—to establish these elements of character is the aim of all West Point 
discipline. It is exclusively a military post, completely isolated from 
social ferment and from the adventitious standards of commerce and trade.” 
In the years just before the war when Schaff was a cadet, young O. 0. 
Howard was instructor in pure mathematics at West Point. He organized 
among the cadets what was known as “Howard’s little prayer meeting,” 

“which met shortly after supper once a week. From ten to fifteen usually 
attended. Howard conducted the services which consisted of a hymn, a 
selection from the Bible and a prayer led usually by Howard, sometimes 
by a cAdet, all kneeling. Among the cadets who attended were Ramseur, of 
North Carolina, Benjamin, of New York, Moses White, of Mississippi, and 
Edmund Kirby, who was mortally wounded at Chancellersville. “All 
these,” says General Schaff, “I heard lead in prayer with their hands palm 
to palm in deep reverence; and I am sure that when death came to 
Ramseur and Kirby it found their hearts pillowed on the Bible. Religion 
has worn many beautiful garbs, yet those few young men in cadet gray, 
who had the courage to kneel and humbly make their prayer right out of 
the heart for help to meet the duties of life, stand apart in my memory 
encompassed with a heavenly light.” Little Ed Kirby received two bullets 
in the awful battle of Chancellorsville. President Lincoln, learning of his 
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conspicuous gallantry, visited him in the hospital and cheered the boy's 
last hours—he was only twenty-three—by making him a brigadier-general, 
“and now,” writes General Schaff, “as I see him across the years on his 
bended knees with hands clasped before him and leading in prayer in 
Howard’s little prayer meeting, I believe that wherever the throne of God 
may be, little Kirby is not far away from it. How much that little prayer 
meeting accomplished may never be known, but it surely played a divine 
part in the life of old West Point. Whether religion as an instinct be a 
lower or a higher thing than scientific knowledge based on ascertained 
properties of matter, I cannot in either case conceive a greater splendor for 
mortals than a union of the qualities of the gentleman with the humility 
and trust of the Christian. And, moreover, I cannot conceive an institu- 
tion of learning whose ideals are truth and honor and courage, moving on 
to its aims without rising to those higher levels where imagination, 
and faith, and conscience, and holy sentiments have their eternal empire.” 
Concerning General Howard in these present years, General Schaff says: 
“His hair is almost snowy white, and his armless sleeve tells its story; 
yet when I saw him last there was the same mild, deeply sincere, country- 
bred simplicity in his face as when I used to recite to him forty years ago 
at West Point. His voice, too, has scarcely changed at all; it is still 
pitched in the same rich, mellow, clerical key, and accompanied, in humor- 
ous moods, with the same pure boyish smile lit by his earnest blue eyes— 
eyes always filled with the light of a holier world than this—the fair land 
of the Christian's hope.” It is good to read, among the lively stories of 
boyish pranks, and fights, and exuberant fun, this story of “Howard's little 
prayer meeting,” and to know that there were no braver, manlier soldiers 
than the boys who prayed and had clean lips and pure lives. One incident 
of the Civil War illustrates what a strange strife it was in which brother 
fought brother, and friend slew friend. Custer and Pelham were fellow- 
cadets and friends at West Point. Custer entered the Northern army, 
Pelham the Southern. At the battle of Fredericksburg, Pelham was pub- 
licly praised by General Robert E. Lee for his “glorious courage.” Custer 
having learned of this after the battle, availed himself of a flag of truce 
that was going to the Confederate lines to send this message: “I rejoice, 
dear Pelham, in your success.” A singular war, surely, in which a brave 
and loyal officer on one side rejoices in the enemy’s success! Over the 
chancel in the chapel of old West Point was a painting of a Roman soldier, 
grasping a sword for the defense of the state, his face grim, firm, and reso- 
lute. Of it General Schaff says: “I saw Grant’s face at Spottsylvania when 
three lines of battle were moving up under General Upton, and it wore that 
same determined Roman-soldier look.” The mention of Upton’s name 
recalls the most thrilling, intensely significant and prophetic incident in 
General Schaff’s cadet days. When Emory Upton entered West Point, and 
was asked by his fellow-cadets where he had been at school, he answered: 
“Oberlin.” Now, Oberlin was detested by the Southerners because of its 
pronounced antislavery attitude and its admitting Negroes as students. 
Upton was the first entering cadet that ever had the temerity to declare 
himself on his arrival an abolitionist. This made him obnoxious to the 
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whole Southern contingent. When John Brown and his daring bang 
charged on slavery at Harper’s Ferry in October, 1859, the Southern 
cadets gave vent to their hatred of abolitionists. One of them, Wage 
Hampton Gibbes, of South Carolina, talking with his fellows, made intoler. 
ably offensive remarks about Upton’s association with Negroes at Oberlin. 
Gibbes did not expect that his insulting and slanderous words would be 
repeated; but they were quickly carried to Upton who promptly contronteq 
the Carolinian and demanded apology. The result was that they fought 
in a room upstairs. Excitement ran high among the cadets who packed 
the stairs, the halls, and the pavements outside, while the battle was going 
on. When the fight was ended, and the excited cadets outside were \ elling 
fiercely, John Rodgers, Upton’s roommate who had acted as his second in 
the bloody encounter, came out of the room, stood at the head of the 
stairs, and with eyes glaring like a panther’s called out: “If there are 
any more of you down there whe want anything, come right up and we'll 
give it to you.” General Schaff says that nobody wanted to go up, and 
that “the South then and there beheld what iron and steel there was in 
Northern blood when once it was roused.” Southerners had cherished the 
delusion that Northerners dared not fight and had bullied them accordingly. 
The author tells us that Upton was the first Northern cadet at West Point 
who fearlessly faced, beat down, and chastised the long, aggressive domina- 
tion and dictatorship of the South. General Schaff sees in this encounter 
between Upton and Gibbes the prelude of that coming gigantic and terrific 
collision between the states, which rocked our continent and nearly de. 
stroyed our nation. In the Northern army there was no finer manhood 
than that of Emory Upton, and Robert E, Lee did not surpass him in spot: 
less and knightly Christian character. Men who lived with him in camp 
and saw him in battle say that he was as modest, pure-minded, and clean- 
lipped as a girl, as fearless a soldier as Sheridan. One man who does not 
profess to be a Christian, said to the writer of this book notice: “Upton 
was the most reverent and devout-minded man that I saw in the army 
during the war.” Upton’s Tactics superseded Hardee’s as the Manual of 
Arms. The Bloody Angle at Spottsylvania, as terrific a fight as the Civil 
War saw, bore witness to Upton’s splendid valor and soldiership. A shin- 
ing name on the pages of American history is that of Emory Upton. 
General Schaff closes his christianly noble and delightful book with the 
following worthy tribute to the school which trained him: “And now, dear 
old Alma Mater, Fountain of Truth, Hearth of Courage, Altar of Duty, 
Shrine of Honor, with a loyal and a grateful heart I have tried as well as I 
could to picture you as you were when you took me, a mere boy, awkward 
and ignorant, and trained me for the high duties of an officer, unfolding to 
me views of those ever-during virtues that characterize the soldier, the 
Christian, and the gentleman. All that I am, I owe to you. May the 
Keeper of all good preserve you; not only for the sake of our country’s 
glory and high destiny, but for the sake of the ideals of the soldier and the 
gentleman!” That is the way every loyal and honorable man ought to 
feel toward his alma mater. There is something base in the man who is 
incapable of such feelings. 





